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BOOK    IV. 


CHAP.  IX. 


Of  the  agricultural  Syfiems^  or  of  thq^  Syjlems 
qf  political  (Economy ^  which  reprefent  the  Pro^ 
dvjce  of  Land  as  eitJier  thefole  or  the  principal 
Source  qf  the  Revenue  and  Wealth  of  every 
Country. 

THE  agricultural  fyll'ems  of  political  oeco-  book 
nomy  will  not  require  fo  long  an  expla-     ^^- 
nation  as  that  which  I  have  thought  it  neceffary       xx. 
to  beftow  upon  the  mercantile  or  commercial 
fyflem. 

That  fyftem  which  reprefents  the  produce  of 
land  as  the  fole  fource  of  the  revenue  and  wealth 
of  every  country  has,  fo  far  as  I  know,  never  been 
i^lopted  by  any  nation,  and  it  at  prefent  exifts 
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BOOK  only  in  the  fpeculations  of  a  few  men  of  great 
^^''  learning  and  ingenuity  in  France,  It  would  not, 
furely,  be  worth  while  to  examine  at  great  length 
the  errors  of  a  fyftem  which  never  has  done,  and 
probably  never  will  do  any  harm  in  any  part  of 
the  world,  I  fliall  endeavour  to  explain,  how- 
ever, as  dillin6l;ly  as  I  can,  the  great  outlines  of 
this  very  ingenious  iyftem. 

Mr.  Colbert,  the  famous  minifter  of  Lewis 
XIV.3  was  a  man  of  probity,  of  great  induftry 
and  knowledge  of  detail ;  of  great  experience 
and  acutenefs  in  the  examination  of  public 
accounts,  and  of  abilities,  in  fliort,  every  way 
fitted  for  introducing  method  and  good  order  into 
the  colle6lion  and  expenditure  of  the  public  re- 
venue. That  minifter  had  unfortunately  embraced 
all  the  prejudices  of  the  mercantile  fyftem,  in  its 
nature  and  effence  a  fyftem  of  reftraint  and  regu- 
lation, and  fuch  as  could  fcarce  fail  to  be  agreeable 
to  a  laborious  and  plodding  man  of  bufinefs,  who 
had  been  accuftomed  to  regulate  the  different 
departments  of  public  offices,  and  to  eftablifh  the 
necefTary  checks  and  controuls  for  confining 
each  to  its  proper  fphere.  The  ihduftry  and 
commerce  of  a  great  country  he  endeavoured  to 
regulate  upon  the  lame  model  as  the  departments 
of  a  public  office ;  and  inftead  of  allowing  every 
man  to  purfue  his  own  intereft  his  own  way,  upon 
the  liberal  plan  of  equality,  liberty  and  juftice, 
he  beftowed  upon  certainT  branches  of  induftry 
extraordinary  privileges,  while  he  laid  others 
under  as  extraordinary  reftraints.  He  was  not 
only  difpofed,  like  other  European  minifters,  to 
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eticoilrage  more  the  induftry  of  the  towns  than  chap* 
that  of  the  country ;  but,  in  order  to  fupport  the  ^^^^^ 
induftry  of  the  towns,  he  was  willing  even  to 
deprefe  and  keep  down  that  of  the  country.  In 
order  to  render  provifions  cheap  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  towns,  and  thereby  to  encourage 
manufaftures  and  foreign  commerce,  he  prohi* 
bited  altogether  the  exportation  of  corn,  and  thus 
excluded  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  from 
every  foreign  market  for  by  far  the  moft  important 
part  of  the  produce  of  their  induftry.  This  pro* 
hibition,  joined  to  the  reftraints  impofed  by  the 
ancient  provincial  laws  of  France  upon  the  tranf- 
portation  of  com  from  one  province  to  another, 
and  to  the  arbitrary  and  degrading  taxes  which 
are  levied  upon  the  cultivators  in  almoft  all  the 
provinces,  difcouraged  and  kept  down  the  agri- 
culture pf  that  country  very  much  below  the  ftate 
to  which  it  would  naturally  have  rifen  in  fo  very 
fertile  a  foil  and  fo  very  happy  a  climate.  This 
ftate  of  difcouragement  and  depreffion  was  felt 
more  or  lefs  in  every  different  part  of  the  country, 
and  many  different  inquiries  were  fet  on  foot 
concerning  the  caufes  of  it.  One  of  thofe  caufes 
appeared  to  be  the  preference  given,  by  the  infti- 
tutions  of  Mr.  Colbert,  to  the  induftry  of  the 
towns  above  that  of  the  country. 

If  the  rod  be  bent  too  much  one  way,  fays  the 
proverb,  in  order  to  make  it  ftraight  you  muft 
bend  it  as  much  tht  other.  The  French  phi- 
lofophers,  who  have  propofed  the  lyftem  which 
reprefents  agriculture  as  the  fole  fource  of  the 
revenue  and  wealth  of  every  country,  /eem  to 
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BOOK  have  adopted  this  proverbial  maxim  ;  and  as  in 
^'      the  plan  of  Mr.  Colbert  the  induftry  of  the  towns 
was  certainly  over-valued  in  comparifon  with 
that  of  the  country :  fo  in  their  f>^em  it  feems 
to  be  as  certainly  under-valued. 

The  different  orders  of  people  who  have  ever 
been  fuppofed  to  contribute  in  any  refpe6t 
towards  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and 
labour  of  the  country,  they  divide  into  three 
clafles.  The  firft  is  the  clafs  of  the  proprietors  of 
land.  The  fecoHd  is  the  clafs  of  the  cultivators^ 
of  farmers  and  country  labourers,  whom  they 
honour  with  the  peculiar  appellation  of  the  pro- 
ductive clafs.  The  third  is  the  clafs  of  artificers, 
manufacturers  and  merchants,  whom  they  en- 
deavour to  degrade  by  the  humiliating  appella- 
tion of  the  barren  or  unproductive  clafs. 

The  clafs  of  proprietors  contributes  to  the 
annual  produce  by  the  expence  which  they  may 
occafionally  lay  out  upon  the  improvement  of  the 
land)  upon  the  buildings,  drains,  enclofures  and 
other  ameliorations,  which  they  may  either  make 
or  maintain  upon  it,  and  by  means  of  which  the 
cultivators  are  enabled,  with  the  fame  capital,  to 
raife  a  greater  produce,  and  confequently  to  pay 
a  greater  rent.  This  advanced  rent  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  the  interefl  or  profit  due  to  the  propri- 
etor upon  the  expence  or  capital  which  he  thus 
employs  in  the  improvement  of  his  land.  Such 
cxpences  are  in  this  iyHem  called  ground 
expences  (depenfes  foncieres). 

The  cultivators  or  farmers  contribute  to  the 
annual  produce  by  what  are  in  this  iyftem  called 
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the  original  and  annual  expences  (depenfes  pri-  chap. 
mitives  et  depenfes  annuelles)  which  they  lay  ^^' 
out  upon  tlie  cultivation  of  the  land.  The  ori- 
ginal expences  confift  in  the  inftruments  of: 
hufbandry,  in  the  ftock  of  cattle,  in  the  feed,  and 
in  the  maintenance  of  the  farmer's  family,  fer- 
vants  and  cattle,  during  at  leaft  a  great  part 
of  the  firll  ye-r:  of  his  occupancy,  or  till  he  can. 
receive  fome  rrturn  from  the  land.  The  annual 
expences  confift  in  the  feed,  in  the  wear  aVid  tear 
of  the  inftruments  of  huft)andry,  and  in  the 
annual  maintenance  of  the  farmer's  fervants  and 
cattle,  and  of  his  family  too,  fo  far  as  any  part 
of  them  can  be  confidered  ^s  fervants  employed 
in  cultivation.  7  That  part  of  the  produce  of  the 
land  which  reniains  to  him  after  paying  the  rent, 
ought  to  be  fufficient,  firft  to  replace  to  him 
within  a  reafonable  time,  at  leaft  during  the  term 
of  his  occupancy,  the  whole  of  his  criginal 
expences,  together  with  the  ordinary  pre  fits  of 
ftock ;  and,  fecondly,  to  replace  to  him  annually 
the  whole  of  his  annual  expences,  together  like- 
wife  with  the  ordinary  profits  of  ftock,  Thofe 
two  forts  of  expences  are  two  ca-pitals  wjiich  the 
farmer  employs  in  cultivation  ;  and  unlefs  they 
are  regularly  reftored  to  himj"  together  with  a 
reafonable  profit,  he  cannot  carry  on  his  employ-  ^ 
ment  upon  a  level  with  other  employments ;  but, 
from  a  regard  to  his  own  intereft,  muft  defert 
it  as  f««on  as  poffible,  and  feek  fome  other.  That 
part  of  the  produce  of.  the  land  which  is  thus 
neceflary  for  enabling  the  farmer  to  continue  his 
bufinefs,  ought  to  be  confidered  as  £V  fund^facred, 
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B  o  o  K  to  cultivation,  which  if  the  landlord  violates,  he 
neceflarily  reduces  the  produce  of  his  own  land, 
and  in  a  few  years  not  only  difables  the  farmer 
from  paying  this  racked  rent,  but  from  paying 
the  reafonable  rent  which  he  might  otherwife 
have  got  for  his  land.  The  rent  which  properly 
belongs  to  the  landlord,  is  no  more  than  the  neat 
produce  which  remains  after  paying  in  the  com- 
pleteft  manner  all  the  neceffary  expences  which 
muft  be  previoufly  laid  out  in  order  to  raife  the 
grofs,  or  the  whole  produce.  It  is  becaufe  the 
labour  of  the  cultivators,  over  and  above  paying 
completely  all  thofe  neceffary  expences,  affords 
a  neat  produce  of  tlfis  kind,  that  this  clafe  of 
people  are  in  this  fyftem  peculiarly  diftinguiflied 
by  the  honourable  appellation  of  the  produ6live 
clafs.  Their  original  and  annual  expences  are 
for  the  fame  reafon  called,  in  this  iyftem,  pro- 
du6live  expences,  becaufe,  oyer  and  above 
replacing  their  own  value,  they  occafion  the 
annual  reprodu6lion  of  this  neat  produce. 

The  ground  expences,  as  they  are  called,  or 
what  the  landlord  lays  out  upon  the  improve- 
ment  of  his  land,^are  in  this  fyftem  too  honoured 
with  the  appellation  of  produ6live  expences. 
Till  the  whole  of  thofe  expences,  together  with 
the  ordinary  profits  of  ftock,  have  been  com- 
pletely repaid  to  him  by  the  advanced  rent  which 
he  gets  from  his  land,  that  advanced  rent  ought 
to  be  regarded  as  facred  and  inviolable,  both  by 
the  church  and  by  the  King ;  ought  to  be  fubjeft 
neither  to  tithe  nor  to  taxation.  If  it  is  other, 
wife,  by  difcouraging  the  improvement  of  land. 
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the  church  difcourages  the  future  increafe  of  her  C  tt  A  p. 
own  tithes,  and  the  King  the  future  increafe  of  ,  ^ 
his  own  taxes.  As  in  a  well-ordered  ftate  of 
things,  therefore,  thofe  ground  expences,  over 
and  above  reproducing  in  the  completeft  man* 
ner  their  own  value,  occafion  likewife  after  a 
certain  time  a  reprodudlion  of  a  neat  produce, 
they  are  in  this  fyftem  confidered  as  produ^ive 
expences.   _ 

The  ground  expences  of  the  landlord,  how- 
ever, together  with  the  original  and  the  annual 
expences  of  the  farmer,  are  the  only  three  forts' 
of  expences  which  in  this  iyftem  are  confidered 
as  p/odufitive.  All  other  expences  and  all  other 
orders  of  people,  even  thofe  who  in  the  common 
apprehenfions  of  men  are  regarded  as  the  moft 
produdlive,  are  in  this  account  of  things  repre- 
fented  as  altogether  barren  and  unprodu6l;ive. 

Artificers  and  manufa6lurers,  in  particular, 
whofe  induftry,  in  the  common  apprehenfions  of 
men,  increafes  fo  much  the  value  of  the  rude 
produce  of  land,  are  in  this  fyfl^em  reprefented 
as  a  clafs  of  people  altogether  barren  and  un- 
produ6live.  Their  labour,  it  is  faid,  replaces 
only  the  fl:ock  which  employs  them,  together 
with  its  ordinary  profits.  That  fl:ock  confifl:s  in 
the  materials,  tools,  and  wages,  advanced  to  them 
by  their  employer ;  and  is  the  fund  deftined  for 
their  employment  and  maintenance.  Its  profits 
are  the  fund  deft;inedfor  the  maintenance  of  their 
employer.  Their  employer,  as  he  advances  to 
them  the  ft^ock  of  materials,  tools  and  wages 
jieceflary  for  their  employment,  fo  he  advances 
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3  O  O  S  to  himfelf  what  is  neceflary  for  his  own  mainte-? 
^^*  nance,  and  this  maintenance  hq  generally  pro- 
portions to  the  profit  which  he  experts  to  make 
by  the  price  of  their  work.  Unlefs  its  price 
repays  to  him  the  maintenance  which  he  ad- 
vances  to  himfelf,  as  well  as  the  materials,  tool§ 
and  wages  which  he  advances  to  his  workmen,  it 
evidently  ,does  ilot  repay  to  him  the  whole 
expence  which  he  lays  out  upon  it.  The  profits 
of  manufa6luring  fl:ock,  therefore,  are  not<,  like 
the  rent  of  land,  a  neat  produce  which,  remains^ 
after  completely  repaying  the  whole  expence 
which  mufl  be  laid  out  in  order  to  obtain  them. 
The  ftock  of  the  farmer  yields  him  a  profit  as  well 
as  that  of  the  mailer  manufadturerj  audit  yields 
a  rent  likewife  to  another  perfon,  which  that  of 
the  matter  manufa6lurer  does  not.  The  expence, 
therefore,  laid  out  in  employing  and  maintaining 
artificers  and  manufa6turers,  does  no  more  than 
continue,  if  one  may  fay  fo,  the  exifl;ence  of  its 
pwn  value,  and  does  not  produce  any  new 
value.  It  is  therefore  altogether  a  barren  and 
unprodu6tive  expence.  The  expence,  on  the 
<}ontrary,  laid  out  in  employing  farmers  and 
country  labourers,  over  and  above  continuing 
the  exiftence  of  its  own  value,  produces  a  new 
value,  the  rent  of  the  landlord.  .  It  is  therefore 
^  produ6live  expence. 

Mercantile  ftock  is  equally  barren  and  un^ 
produxStive  with  manufacturing  ftock.  It  only 
continues  the  exiftence  of  its  own  value,  ^thout 
producing  any  new  value.  Its  profits  are  only 
the .  repay^lent  of  the  maintenance  which  it^ 
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employer  advances  to  himfelf  during  the  time  o^H  A  p* 
that  he  employs  it,  or  till  he  receives  the  returns      ^^ 
of  it.     They  are  only  the  repayment  of  a  part 
pf  the  expence  which  muft  be  laid  out  in  em- 
ploying it. 

The  labour  of  artificers  and  manufa6lurers 
never  adds  any  thing  to  the  value  of  the  whole 
annual  amount  of  the  rude  produce  of  the  land. 
It  adds  indeed  greatly  to  the  value  of  fome  par* 
ticulaT  parts  of  it.  But  the  confumption  which 
in  the  mean  time  it  occafions  of  other  parts,  is 
precifely  equal  to  the  value  which  it  adds  to  thofe 
parts  J  fb  that  the  value  of  the  whole  amount  is 
not,  at  any  one  moment  of  time,  in  the  leaft 
augmented  by  it.  The  perfon  who  works  the 
lace  of  a  p^  of  iine  ruffles,  for  example,  will 
fometimes  raife  the  value  pf  perhaps  a  penny- 
worth of  flax  to  thirty  pounds  fterling.  But 
though  at  firfl  fight  he  appears  thereby  to  mul- 
tiply the  value  of  a  part  of  the  rude  produce 
about  feveri  thoufitnd  and  two  hundred  times,  he 
in  reality  adds  nothing  to  the  value  of  the  whole 
annual  amount  of  the  rude  produce.  The  working 
pf  that  lace  cofl:s  him  perhaps  two  years  labour^ 
The  thirty  pounds  which  he  gets  for  it  when 
it  is  finilhed,  is  no  more  than  the  repayment 
0f  tb.e  ful)fifl^ence  which  be  advances  to  himfelf 
during  thp  two  years  that  he  is  employed  about 
it.  The  yalue  which,  by  every  day's,  month's, 
or  year's  labour,  he  adds  to  the  flax,  does  xiq 
more  than  replace  the  value  of  his  own  con^ 
fumpticni,  diiri^g  that  day,  month,  or  year.  At 
^0  ^ov[iex\X  qf  time,  therefore,  does  he  add^ 
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BOOK  any  thing  to  the  value  of  the  whole  annual 
^;  amount  of  the  rude  produce  of  the  land :  the 
portion  of  that  produce  which  he  is  continually 
confuming,  being  always  equal  to  the  value 
which  he  is  continually  producing.  The  extreme 
poverty  of  the  greater  part  of  the  perfons  em- 
ployed in  this  expcnfive,  though  trifling  manu- 
fa£ture,  may  fatisfy  us  that  the  price  of  their 
work  does  not  in  ordinary  cafes  exceed  the  value 
of  their  fubfiftence.  It  is  otherwife  with  the 
work  of  farmers  and  country  labourers.  The 
rent  of  the  landlord  is  a  value,  which,  in  ordinary 
cafes,  it  is  continually  producing,  over  and  above 
replacing,  in  the  moll  complete  manner,  the 
whole  confumption,  the  whole  expence  laid  out 
upon  the  employment  and  maintenance  both  of 
the  workmen  and  of  their  employer. 

Artificers,  manufacturers  and  merchants,  can 
augment  the  revenue  and  wealth  of  thdJr  fociety, 
by  parfimony  only  ;  or,  as  it  is  exprefled  in  this 
fyftem,  by  privation,  that  is,  by  depriving  them- 
felves  of  a  part  of  the  funds  deftined  for  their 
own  fubfiftence.  They  annually  reprofluce 
nothing  but  thofe  funds.  Unlefs,  therefore,  they 
annually  fave  fome  part  of  them,  unlefs  they 
annually  deprive  themfelves  of  the*enjoyment  of 
fome  part  of  them,  the  revenue  and  wealth  of 
their  fociety  can  never  be  in  the  fmalleft  degree 
augmented  by  means  of  their  induftry.  Farmers 
and  country  labourers,  on  the  contrary,  may 
enjoy  completely  the  whole  funds  deftined  for 
their  own  fubfiftence,  and  yet  augment  at  the 
iame  time  the  revenue  and  wealth  of  their  fociety* 
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Over  and  above  what  is  deftined  for  their  owb  c 
fubfiftence,  their  induilry  annually  affords  a  heat 
produce,  of  which  the  augmentation  neceffarily 
augments  the  revenue  and  wealth  of  theirfociety^ 
Nations,  therefore,  which,  like  France  or  £ng« 
land,  confift  in  a  great  meafure  of  proprietors  and 
cultivators,  can  be  enriched  by  induftry  and  ^i- 
joyment.  Nations,  on  the  contrary,  which,  like 
Holland  and  Hamburgh,  are  compofed  chiefly 
of  merchants,  artificers  and  manufacturers,  can 
grow  rich  only  through  parfimony  and  privation. 
As  the  interefl  of  nations  fo  differently  circum- 
ftanced,  is  very  different,  fo  is  likewife  the  com- 
mon charafiter  of  the  people.  In  thofe  of  the 
former  kind,  liberality,  franknefs,  aiid  good  feU 
lowihip,  naturally  make  a  part  of  that  common 
charafl:er.  In  the  latter,  narrownefs^  meanneis, 
and  a  felfifh  difpoiition,  averfe  to  all  fecial  plea- 
fure  and' enjoyment. 

The  unproductive  clafs,  thai  of  merchants, 
artificers  and  manufacturers,  is  maintained  and 
employed  altogether  at  the  expence  of  the  two 
other  claffes,  of  that  of  proprietors,  and  of  that 
of  cultivators.  They  furnifli  it  both  with  the 
materials  of  its  work  and  with  the  fund  of  its 
Hibfiftence,  with  the  corn  and  cattle  which  it 
confumes  while  it  is  employed  about  that  work. 
The  proprietors  and  cultivators  finally  pay  both 
the  wages  of  all  the  workmen  of  the  unproduc- 
tive clafs,  and  the  profits  of  all  their  employers. 
Thofe  workmen  and  their  employers  are  properly 
the  fervants  of  the  proprietors  and  cultivators. 
They  are  only  fervants  who  work  without  doors^ 
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B  o  o  K  as  raeriial  fervants  work  within.  Both'  the  one  ' 
IV.  and  the  other,  however,  are  equally  maintained 
at  the  expence  of  the  fame  mailers.  The  labour 
of  both  is  equally  unproductive.  It  adds  nothing 
to  the  value  of  the  fum  total  of  the  rude  produce 
of  the  land.  Inftead  of  increafing  the  value  of 
that  fum  totals  it  is  a  charge  and  expence  which 
mull  be  paid  out  of  it. 

The  unprodu^ive  clafs/however,  is  not  only 
Uffeful,  but  greatly  ufeful  to  the  othertwo  claffes. 
By  means  of  the  induftry  of  merchants,  artifi- 
cers and  maaufa6lurers,  the  proprietors  and  cul- 
tivators can  purchafe  bothlthe  foreign  goods  and 
the  manufa6lured  produce  of  their  own  country 
which  they  have  occafion  for,  with  the  produce 
of  a  much  fmaller  quantity  of  their  own  labour, 
than  what  they  would  be  obliged  to  employ,  if 
they  were  to  attempt,  in  an  aukward  and  unlkiU 
ful  manner,  either  to  import  the  one,  or  to  make 
the  other  for  their  own  ufe.  By  means  of  the 
unproductive  clafs,  the  cultivators  are  delivered 
from  many  cares  which  would  otherwife  dillraCt 
their  attention  from  the  cultivation  of  land* 
The  fuperiority  of  produce,  which,  in  confe- 
quence  of  this  undivided  attention,  they  are 
enabled  to  raife,  is  fully  fufficient  to  pay  the 
whole  expence  which  the  maintenance  and  em- 
ployment  of  the  unproductive  clafs  colls  either 
the  proprietors,  or  then^felves.  The  induftry  of 
pierchants,  artificers  and  manufacturers,  though 
in  its  own  nature  altogether  unproductive,  yet 
contributes  in  this  manner  indireCtly  to  increaie 
the  produce  of  the  land.    It  increafes  the  pro* 
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du^live  powers  of  produ6live  labour,  by  leaving  chap* 
it  at  liberty  to  confine  itfelf  to  its  proper  em-       ^^ 
ployment,  the   cultivation   of  land;    and    the 
plough  goes  frequently  the  eafier  and  the  better 
by  means  of  the  labour  of  the  man  whole  bufl- 
nefs  is  moil  remote  from  the  plough. 

It  can  never  be  the  intereft  of  the  proprietors 
and  cultivators  to  reflrain  or  to  difcourage  in  any 
refpe6l  the  induftry  of  merchants,  artificers  and 
manufa6lurers.  The  greater  the  liberty  which 
this  unprodudlive  clafs  enjoys,  the  greater  will 
be  the  competition  in  all  the  different  trades 
which  .compofe  it,  and  the  cheaper  will  the  other 
two  clafTes  be  fupplied,  both  with  foreign  goods 
and  with  the  manufaftured  produce  of  their  own 
country. 

It  can  never  be  the  interefl  of  the  unproduc- 
tive clafs  to  opprefs  the  other  two  clafTes.  It  is 
the  fui-plus  produce  of  the  land,  or  what  remains 
after  dedufting  the  maintenance,  firfl,  of  the 
cultivators,  and  afterwards,  of  the  proprietors, 
that  maintains  and  employs  the  unprodu6live 
clafs.  The  greater  this  furplus,  the  greater  muft 
like  wife  be  the  maintenance  and  employment  of 
that  clafs.  The  eftablifhment  of  perf  e6l  juftice, 
of  perfedl  liberty,  and  of  perfe6l  equality,  is  the 
very  fimple  fecret  which  moft  effe6lually  fecures 
the  highefl  degree  of  prolperity  to  all  the  three 
clafTes. 

Tlie  merchants,  artificers  and  manufadlurers 
,  of  thofe  mercantile  flates  which,  like  Holland 
and   Hamburgh,  conlift  chiefly  of  this  unpro- 
ductive clafs,  are  in  the  fame  manner  maintained 
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BOOK  and  employed  altogether  at  the  expence  of -the 
j^^  proprietors  and  cultivators  of  land.  The  only 
difference  is,  that  thofe  proprietors  and  culti- 
vators are,  the  greater  part  of  them,  placed 
at  a  moil  inconvenient  diftance  from  the  mer- 
chants, artificers  and  manufa6lurers  whom  they 
fupply  with  the  materials  of  their  work  and  the 
fund  of  their  fubfiftence,  are  the  inhabitants  of 
other  countries,  and  the  fubje6ls  of  other  govern- 
ments. 

Such  mercantile  ftates,  however,  are  not  only 
ufeful,  but  greatly  ufeful  to  the  inhabitants  of 
thofe  other  countries.  They  fill  up,  in  fome 
meafure,  a  very  important  void,  and  fupply  the 
place  of  the  merchants,  artificers  and  manufac- 
turers, whom  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  countries 
ought  to  find  at  home,  but  whom,  from  fome 
defedl  in  their  policy,  they  do  not  find  at  home* 
It  can  never  be  the  interell  of  thofe  landed 
nations,  if  I  may  call  them  fo,  to  difcourage  or 
diftrefs  the  induftry  of  fuch  mercantile  ftates,  by 
impofing  high  duties  upon  their  trade,  or  upon 
the  commodities  which  they  furnilh.  Such 
duties,  by  rendering  thofe  commodities  dearer, 
could  ferve  only  to  fink  the  real  value  of  the 
furplus  produce  of  their  own  land,  with  which, 
or,  what  comes  to  the  fame  thing,  with  the  price 
pf  which,  thofe  commodities  are  purcbafed. 
Such  dutiea  could  ferve  only  to  difcourage  the  in- 
creafe  of  that  furplus  produce,  and  confequently 
the  improvement  and  cultivation  of  their  own 
land.  The  moft  effefilual  expedient,  on  the  con- 
trary^ for  raifing  the  value  of  that  furplus  pro- 
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duce^  for  encouraging  its  increafe,  and  confe-  chap. 
quently   the  improvement  and    cultivation  of  ._  ^*  ^ 
their  own  land,  would  be  to  allow  the  moft  per- 
fect freedom  to  the  trade  of  all  fuch  mercantile 
nations. 

This  perfe6l  freedom  of  trade  would  even  be 
the  moft  effe6lual  expedient  for  fupplying  them, 
in  due  time,  with  all  the  artificers,  manufa6lurers 
and  merchants,  whom  they  wanted  at  home,  and 
for  filling  up  in  the  propereft  and  moft  advan- 
tageous  manner  that  very  important  void  which 
they  felt  there. 

The  continual  increafe  of  the  furplus  produce 
of  their  land,    would,   in  due  time,  create  a 
greater  capital  than  what  could  be  employed 
with  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit  in  the  improve- 
ment and  cultivation  of  land ;  and  the  furplus 
part  of  it  would  naturally  turn  itfelf  to  the  em- 
ployment of  artificers  andmanufa6lurers  at  home. 
But  thofe  artificers  and  manufacturers,  finding  at 
home  both  the  materials  of  their  work  and  the 
fund   of  their  fubfiftence,   might  immediately, 
even  with  much  lefs  art  and  fkill,  be  able  to 
work  as  cheap  as  the  like  artificers  and  manu- 
fadlurers  of  fuch  mercantile  ftates,  who  had  both 
to  bring  from  a  greater  diftance.     Even  though, 
from  want  of  art  and  fkill,  they  might  not  for 
fome  time  be  able  to  work  as  cheap,  yet,  finding 
a  market  at  home,  they  might  be  able  to  fell  their 
work  there  as  cheap  as  that  of  the  artificers  and 
manufafiturers  of  fuch  mercantile  ftates,  which 
could  not  be  brought  to  that  market  but  from  fq 
great  a  diftance  j  and  as  their  art  and  fkill  im^ 
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BOOK  proved,  they  would  foon  be  able  to  fell  it  cheaper: 
J^  ^  Th6  artificers  and  manufadlurqrs  of  fuch  mer- 
cantile ftates,  therefore,  would  immediately  be 
rivalled  in  the  market  of  thofe  landed  nationsj 
and  foon  after  iinderfold  and  juftled  out  of  it 
altogether.  The  cheapnefs  of  the  manufactures 
of  thofe  landed  nations,  in  confequence  of  the 
gradual  improvements  of  art  and  Ikill,  would, 
in  due  time,  extend  their  fale  beyond  the  home 
market,  and  carry  them  to  many  foreign  markets, 
from  which  they  would  in  the  fame  manner 
gradually  juftle  out  many  of  the  manufaSures 
of  fuch  mercantile  nations. 

This  continual  increafe  both  of  the  rude  and 
manufactured  produce  of  thofe  landed  nations 
would  in  due  time  create  a  greater  capital  than 
could,  with  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit,  be  em- 
ployed either  in  agriculture  or  in  manufactures. 
The  furplus  of  this  capital  would  naturally  turn 
itfelf  to  foreign  trade,  and  be  employed  in 
exporting,  to  foreign  countries,  fuch  parts  of 
the  rude  and  manufactured  produce  of  its  own 
country,  as  exceeded  the  demand  of  the  home 
market.  In  the  exportatiop  of  the  produce  of 
their  own  country,  the  merchants  of  a  landed 
nation  would  have  an  advantage  of  the  fame  kind 
over  thofe  of  mercantile  nations,  which  its  arti- 
ficers and  manufacturers  had  over  the  artificers 
and  manufacturers  of  fuch  nations  ;  the  advan- 
tage of  finding  at  home  that  cargo,  and  thofe 
itores  and  provifions,  which  the  others  were 
obliged  to  feek  for  at  a  difl:ance.  With  inferior 
art  and  Ikill  in  navigation,  therefore,  they  would 
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be  able  to  fell  that  cargo  as  cheap  in  foreign  m^r-  c  li  a  P^ 
kets  as  the  merchants  offuch  mercantile  nations;  ^  J^ 
and  with  equal  art  and  Ikill  they  would  be  able  to 
fell  it  cheaper.  They  would  foon,  therefore, 
rival  thofe  mercantile  nations  in  thi$  branch  o£ 
foreign  trade^  and  in  due  time  would  jullle  them 
out  of  it  altogether. 

According  to  this  liberal  and  generous  lyftem, 
therefore,  the  moft  advantageous  method  in 
which  a  ladded  nation  can  raife  up  artificers, 
manufa6turers,  and  merchants  of  its  own,  is  to 
grant  the  moft  perfect  freedom  of  trade  to  the 
artificers,  maBufa6l;urers  and  merchants  of  all 
other  nations.  It  thereby  raifes  the  value  of  the 
furplus  produce  of  its  own  land,  of  which  thp 
continual  increale  gradually  eftabliflies  a  fund, 
which  in  due  time  neeeffarily  raifes  up  all  the 
artificers,  manufa<Slurers,  and  merchants  whom 
it  has  occafion  for. 

When  a  landed  nation,  on  the  contrary,  op- 
prefies  either  by  high  duties  or  by  prohibitions 
the  trade  of  foreign  nation?,  it  neeeffarily  hurts 
its  own  intereft  in  two  diflferent  ways.  Firfl;,  by 
raifing  the  price  of  all  foreign  goods  and  of  ^11 
forts  of  manufa3:ure8,  it  neceflarily  finks  the  real 
value  of  the  furplus  produce  of  its  own  land,  with 
which,  or,  what  comes  to  the  fame  thing,  with 
the  prioe  of  which,  it  purchafes  thofe  foreign 
goods  and  manufactures.  Secondly,  by  giving  a 
fort  of  monopoly  of  the  home  market  to  its  own 
merchants,  artificers  and  manufa6lurers,it  raifes 
the  raje  of  mercantile  and  ma»u&jaiw:ing  p;:ofit 
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B  O  O  K  in  proportion  to  that  of  agricultural  profit,  anJ 
confequently  either  draws  from  agriculture  a  part 
of  the  capital  which  had  before  been  employed 
in  it  j  or  hinders  from  going  to  it  a  part  of  what 
Would  otherwife  have  gone  to  it*  This  policy, 
therefore,  difcourages  agriculture  in  two  differ- 
ent ways ;  firft,  by  finking  the  real  value  of  its 
produce,  and  thereby  lowering  the  rate  of  its  pro- 
fit; and,  fecbndly,  byraifing  the  rate  of  profit  iti 
all  other  employments.  Agriculture  is  rendered 
lefs  advantageous,  and  trade  and  manufactures 
more  advantageous  than  they  otherwife  would  be; 
and  every  man  is  teittpted  bt  his  own  interefi;  to 
turn,  as  much  as  he  can,  both  his  capital  and  his* 
indufl^ry  from  -the  former  to  the  Jatter  employ* 
ments. 

Though,  by  this  oppreffive  policy,  a  landed 
nation  fliould  be  able  to  raife  up  artificers,  manu-- 
fa6lurers  and  merchants  of  its  own,  fomewhat 
fooner  than  it  could  dd  by  the  freedom  of  trade  ; 
a  matter,  however,  whicfh  is  not  a  little  doubtful ; 
yet  it  would  raife  them  up^  if  one  may  fay  fo, 
prematurely,  and  before  it  was  perfe6lly  ripe  for 
them.  By  raifing  up  tod  haftily  one  ipecies  of 
induftry,  it  would  deprefs  another  more  valuable 
fpecies  of  induftry.  By  raifing  up  too  haftily  a 
Ipecies  of  induftry  which  only  replaces  the  ftock 
which  employs  jt,  together  with  the^  ordinary 
profit,  it  would  deprefs  a  Q)ecies  of  induftry 
which,  over  and  above  replacing  that  ftock  wilh 
its  profit,  affords  likewife  a  neat  produce,  a  free 
rent  to  the  landlord.  It  would  depre&  produc- 
tive 
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five  laboQr,  by  encouraging  too  haftily  that  c  H  A  P. 
kbonr  which  is  altogether  barren  and  un-  i^  -^ 
produftive. 

In  what  manner^  according  to  this  fyftem,  the 
film  total  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  is 
diftributed  among  the  three  claffes  above  rnqji- 
tioned,  and  in  what  manner  the  labour  of  the 
unproductive  clafs  does  no  more  than  replace 
the  Value  of  its  own  confumption^  "without  in*  ^ 

creafing  in  any  refpe6l  the  value  of  that  fum 
total,  is  reprefented  by  Mr*  Quefiiai,  the  very 
ingenious  and  profound  author  of  this  fyftem^ 
ia  fome  arithmetical  formularies.  The  firft  of 
thefe  formularies,  which  by  way  of  eminence  he 
peculiarly  diftinguifhes  by  the  name  of  the  (Eco* 
nomical  Table,  reprefents  the  manner  in  which 
he  fuppofes  this  diftribution  takes  place,  in  a 
date  of  the  moft  perfe6l  liberty,  and  therefore 
of  the  higheft  proQ)erity ;  in  a  ftate  where  the 
annual  produce  is  fuch  as  to  afford  the  greateft 
poffible  neat  produce,  and  where  each  clafs  en* 
joys  its  proper  fhare  of  the  whole  annual  pro- 
duce. Some  fubfequent  formularies  reprefen^t 
the  manneri,  in  which,  he  fuppofes,  this  diftribu- 
tion is  made  in  different  ftates  of  reftraint  and 
regulation ;  in  which,  either  the  clafs  of  proprie- 
tors, or  the  barren  and  unprodu6live  clafs  is 
more  favoured  than  the  clafs  of  cultivators, 
and  in  which,  either  the  one  or  the  other  en- 
croaches more  or  lefs  upon  the  Ihare  which 
onght  properly  to  belong  to  this  produ6live  clafs* 
Every  fuch  encroachment,  every  violation  of 
that  natural  diftribution,  which  the  moft  perfeft 
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BOOK  liberty  would  eftablifh,  mufl,  according  to  this 
^^'  fyfteiq,  qeceflarily  degrade  more  or  lefs,  from 
one  year  to  another^  the  value  and  fum  total  of 
the  annual  produce^  and  mult  neceiTarily  occafibn 
ft  gradual  declenfion  in  the  real  wealth  and  re* 
venue  of  the  foci^tyj  a  declenfion  of  which  the 
progr^fs  mull  be  quicker  or  flower,  according  to 
the  degree  of  this  encroachment,  according  as 
tliat  natural  dillribution,  which  the  moll  perfe^ 
liberty  would  eUablilh,  is  more  or  lels  violated. 
Thofe  fubfequent  formularies  reprefent  the  diffe^ 
rent  degrees  of  declenfion,  which,  according  to 
this  fyftem,  correfpond  to  the  different  degrees 
in  which  this  natural  dillribution  of  things  is 
violated. 

Some  Ipeculative  phyficians  feem  to  have  ima* 

gined  that  the  health  of  the  human  body  could 

be  preferred  only  by  a  certain  precife  regimen 

of  diet  and  exercjfe,  of  which  every,  the  fmalleft, 

violation  neceflarily  occ^fioned  fome  degree  of 

dileafe  pr  dilprder  porportioipied  to  the  degree  of 

the  viplatioi;!*   Experience,  however,  would  feem 

to  fliQW,  that  the  human  body  frequently  pre- 

ferves,  to  all  appearance  at  leall,  the  moll  peife^l 

(late  of  health  under  a  vail  variety  of  difierent 

regimens  ;  even  under  fome  which  are  gene** 

rally  believed  to  be  very  far  from  being  per- 

fe6lly  wholefome.    But  the  healthful  Hate  of  the 

human  body,  it  would  feem,  contains  in  itfelf 

fome  unknown  principle  of  prelervation,  capably 

either  of  preventing  or  of  corre6ting,  in  many 

refpe^ls,  the  bad  efffe6ls  even  of  a  very  faulty 

regimen.     Mr.  Quelhai,  who  was  himifelf  a  phy- 
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fician,  and  a  very  Ipeculative  phyfician,  feems  to  c  H  A  P. 
have  entertained  a  notion  of  the  fame  kind  con-  .  ^^* 
ceming  the  political  body,  and  to  have  imagined 
that  it  would  thrive  and  proiper  only  under  a 
certain  precife  regimen,  the  exaft  regimen  of 
perfeft  liberty  and  perfe6t  juftice.  He  feems 
not  to  have  confidered  that  in  the  political 
body,  the  natural  effort  which  every  man  is  con- 
tinually making  to  better  his  own  condition,  is 
a  principle  of  prefervation  capable  of  prevent- 
ing  and  correfting,  in  many  refpefts,  the  bad 
effe6ls  of  a  political  oeconomy,  in  fome  degree 
both  partial  and  oppreffive.  Such  a  political 
oeconomy,  though  it  no  doubt  retards  more  or 
lefs,  is  not  always  capable  of  Hopping  altogether 
the  natural  progrefs  of  a  nation  towards  wealth 
and  prolperity,  and  ftill  lefs  of  making  it  go 
backwards.  If  a  nation  could  not  proiper  with- 
out  the  enjojTuent  of  perfe6l  liberty  and  peifeft 
juftice,  there  is  not  in  the  world  a  nation  which 
could  ever  have  proipered.  In  a  political  body, 
however,  the  wifdom  of  nature  has  fortunately 
made  ample  provifion  for  remedying  many  of 
the  bad  effefts  of  the  folly  and  injuftice  of  man  ; 
in  the  fame  manner  -as  it  has  done  in  the  natural 
body,  for  remedying  thofe  of  his  floth  and  in- 
temperance. 

The  capital  error  of  this  fyftem,  however, 
feems  to  lie  in  its  reprefenting  the  clafs  of  artifi- 
cers, manufacturers  and  merchants,  as  altogether 
barren  and  unproductive.  The  following  ob- 
fervations  may  ferve  to  fhow  the  impropriety  of 
this  reprefentation. 

Firft,  this  clals,  it  is  acknowledged,  repro-  gl^ 
c  3  duces 
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BOOK  duces  annually  the  value  of  its  own  annual  con* 
J^  fumption,  and  continues,  at  leaft,  the  exiftence 
of  the  ftock  or  capital  which  inaintains  and 
employs  it.  But  upon  this  account  alone  the 
denomination  of  barren  or  unproductive  Ihould 
feem  to  be  very  improperly  applied  to  it.  We 
fliould  not  call  a  marriage  barren  or  unproduc- 
tive, though  it  produced  only  a  fon  and  a 
daughter,  to  replace  the  father  and  mother,  and 
though  it  did  not  increafe  the  number  of  the 
human  fpecies,  but  only  continued  it  as  it  was 
before.  Farmers  and  country  labourers,  indeed, 
over  and  above  the  ftock  which  maintains  and 
employs  them,  reproduce  annually  a  neat  pro- 
duce, a  free  rent  to  the  landlord.  As  a  marriage 
which  affords  three  children  is  certainly  more 
produ6live  than  one  which  affords  only  two  ;  fo 
the  labour  of  farmers  apd  country  labourers  is 
certainly  more  produ6tive  than  that  of  mer- 
chants,  artificers  and  manufadturers.  The  fupe- 
rior  produce  of  the  one  clafs,  however,  does  not 
render  the  other  barren  or  unprodu6live. 

Secondly,  it  feems,  upon  this  account,  alto* 
gether  improper  to  confider  artificers,  manufac- 
turers and  merchants,  in  ,the  fame  light  as 
menial  fervants.  The  labour  of  menial  fervants 
does  not  continue  the  exiftence  of  the  fund  which 
maintains  and  employs  them.  Their  naainte- 
nance  and  employment  is  altogether  jat  the  ex- 
pence  of  their  mafters,  and  the  work  which  they 
perform  is  not  of  a  nature  to  repay  thatexpence. 
That  work  confifts  in  fer vices  which  perifli  gene- 
rally in  the  very  inftant  of  their  performance, 
^nddoes  not  fix  or  re^li?e  itfelf  in  any  vendible 
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commodity  which  can  replace  the  value  of  their  chap. 
wages  and  maintenance.  The  labour,  on  the  con-  ^^ 
trary,  of  artificers,manufa6lurers  and  merchants, 
naturally  does  fix  and  realize  itfelf  in  fome  fuch 
vendible  commodityi  It  is  upoq  this  account 
that,  in  the  chapter  in  which  I  treat  of  produdlive 
wd  unprodu6live  labour,  I  have  claffed  artifi- 
jcers,  manufacturers  and  merchants,  among  the 
productive  labourers,  ancj  menial  feryants  aipong 
,the  barren  or  unprodu^ive. 

Thirdly,  it  ff^ems,  upon  every  fuppofition, 
improper  to  fary,  that  the  labpur  of  artificers, 
manufacturers  and  merchants,  does  not  increafe 
the  real  revenue  of  the  fociety.  Though  we 
fiiould  fuppofe,  for  example,  as  it  feems  to  be 
fuppofed  in  this  fyftem,  that  the  value  of  the 
daily,  ijaonthly,  and  yearly  confumption  of  this 
clafe  was  exaCjbly  equal  to  that  of  its  daily, 
monthly,  and  yearly  production ;  yet  it  would 
not  from  thence  follow  that  its  labour  added 
nothing  to  the  real  revenue,  to  the  real  value  of 
the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of 
the  fociety.  An  artificer,  for  example,  >vl)o,  in 
the  firft  fix  months  after  l^^ryefl,  executes  ten 
pounds  worth  of  wonk,  though  he  fhould  in  the 
fame  time  confume  ten  pounds  worth  of  corn  and 
other  neceffaries,  yet  really  adds  the  value  often 
pounds  to  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and 
labour  of  the  fociety.     While  he  has  been  con- 

.  fuming  a  half  yearly  revenue  often  pounds  worth 
of  corn  ar^d  other  neceflaries,  he  has  produced  an 
^qual  value  of  work  capable  of  purchafing,  either 
to  himfelf  or  to  fome  other  perfon,  an  equal  half 

'  yearly  revenue.    The  value,  therefore,  of  what  gle 
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B  O  6  K  ^as  b6en  coiifuraed  and  produced  during  thefe 
Jj'  fix  months  is  equal,  not  to  ten,  but  to  twenty 
pounds.  It  is  polfible,  indeed,  that  no  more 
than  ten  pounds  worth  of  this  value,  may  ever 
have  exifted  at  any  o;ae  moment  of  time.  But  if 
the  ten  pounds  worth  of  corn  and  other  necef^ 
faries,  which  were  confumed  by  the  artificer,  had 
been  confumed  by  a  foldier  or  by  a  menial  fer* 
Vatit,  the  value  of  that  part  of  the  annual  pro- 
duce which  exifted  at  the  end  of  the  fix  months, 
would  have  been  ten  pounds  lefs  than  it  actually 
is  in  confequence  of  the  labour  of  the  artificer. 
Though  the  value  of  what  the  artificer  produces, 
therefore,  fliould  not  at  any  one  moment  of  time 
be  fuppofed  greater  than  the  value  he  confumes, 
yet  at  every  moment  of  time  the  aftually  exift- 
ing  value  of  goods  in  the  market  is,  in  confe- 
quence of  what  he  produces,  greater  than  it 
otherwife  would  be. 

When  the  patrons  of  this  fyftem  aflert,  that 
the  confumption  of  artificers,  manufa6l6rers  and 
merchants,  is  equal  to  the  value  of  what  they 
produce,  they  probably  mean  no  more  than  that 
their  revenue,  or  the  fund  defl^ined  for  their 
confumption,  is  equal  to  it.  But  if  they  had 
exprefled  themfelves  more  accurately,  and  only 
aflerted,  that  the  revenue  of  this  clafs  was  equal 
to  the  value  of  what  they  produced,  it  might 
readily  have  occiu-red  to  the  reader,  that  what 
would  naturally  be  laved  out  of  this  revenue, 
muft  neceflarily  increafe  more  or  lefs  the  real 
wealth  of  the  fociety.  In  order,  therefore,  to 
make  out  fomething  like  an  argument,  it  was 
neceflary  that  they  ihould  exprefe  themfelves  as 

they 
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they  have  done ;  and  this  argument,  even  fup-  char 
pofing  things   a6lually  were   as    it  feeras    to       ^^ 
prefume  them  to  be,  turns  out  to  be  a  very 
inconclufive  one. 

Fourthly,  farmers  and  country  labourers  can 
no  more  augment,  without  parfimony,  the  real 
revenue,  the  annual  pr6duce  of  the  land  and 
labour  of  their  fociety,  than  artificers,  manufac- 
turers and  merchants.  The  annual  produce  of 
the  land  and  labour  of  any  fociety  can  be  aug* 
mented  only  in  two  ways ;  either,  firft,  by  fome 
improvement  in  the  productive  powers  of  the 
ufeful  labour  actually  maintained  within  it ;  or, 
fecondly,  by  fome  increafe  in  the  quantity  of 
that  labour. 

The  improvement  in  the  produdlive  powers 
of  ufeful  labour  depends,  firft,  upon  the  improve- 
ment in  the  ability  of  the  workman ;  and, 
fecondly,  upon  that  of  the  machinery  with  which 
he  works.  But  the  labour  of  artificers  and 
manufafturers,  as  it  is  capable  of  being  more 
fubdivided,  and  the  labour  of  each  workman  re* 
duced  to  a  greater  fimplicity  of  operation,  than 
that  of  farmers  and  country  labourers,  fo  it  is 
like  wife  capable  of  both  thefe  forts  of  improve- 
ment in  a  much  higher  degree  *.  In  this  re? 
j^e6l,  therefore,  the  clafs  of  cultivators  can  have 
no  fort  of  advantage  over  th^t  qf  artificers  and 
manufadlurers. 

The  increafe  in  the  quantity  of  ufeful  labour 
actually  employed  within  any  fociety,  muft  de^ 

*  SeeBookL  Chap, I, 
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BOOK  pend  altogether  upon  the  increafe  of  the  capital 
J^  which  employs  it ;  and  the  increafe  of  that  ca- 
pital again  muft  be  exa6lly  equal  to  the  amount 
of  the  favings  from  the  revenue,  either  of  the 
particular  perfons  who  manage  and  dire6l  the 
employment  of  that  capital,  or  of  fome  other* 
perfons  who  lend  it  to  them.  If  merchants,  artir 
fleers  and  manufa6lurers  are,  as  this  fyftem  feems 
to  fuppofe,  naturally  more  inclined  to  parfimony 
and  faving  than  proprietors  and  cultivators,  they 
are,  fo  far,  more  likely  to  augment  the  quantity 
of  ufeful  labour  employed  within  their  focietyj^ 
and  confequently  to  increafe  its  real  revenue,  the 
annual  produce  of  its  land  and  labour. 

Fifthly  and  laflly,  though  the  revenue  of  the 
inhabitants  of  every  country  was  fuppofed  to 
confiil  altogether,  as  this  fyftem  feems  to  fupl 
pofe,  in  the  quantity  of  fubfiftence  which  their 
induftry  could  procure  to  then^ ;  yet,  even  upon 
this  fuppofition,  the  revenue  of  a  trading  and 
manufadluring  country  muft,  other  things  being 
equal,  always  be  much  greater  than  that  of  one 
without  trade  or  manufactures.  By  means  of 
trade  and  manufadlures,  a  gre^^ter  quantity  of 
lubfiftence  can  be  annually  in^ported  into  a  par- 
ticular country  than  wl^at  its  own  lands,  in  the 
a6lq^l  ftate  of  their  ^cultivation,  could  afford. 
The  inliabitants  of  a  town,  though  they  fre- 
quently poffefs  no  lands  of  their  own,  yet  draw 
to  themifelves  by  their  induftry  fuch  a  quantity 
of  the  rude  produce  of  the  lands  of  other  people 
as  fupplies  them,  not  only  with  the  materials  of 
their  work,  but  with  the  fund  pf  their  fubfiftence, 
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What  a  town  always  is  with  regard  to  the  C  H  A  B» 
country  in  its  neighbourhood,  one  independent  ^^' 
ftate  or  country  may  frequently  be  with  regard 
to  other  independent  ftates  or  countries.  It  is 
thus  that  Holland  draws  a  great  part  of  itsfub- 
fiftence  from  other  countries ;  live  cattle  from 
Holflein  and  Jutland,  and  corn  from  almoft  all 
the  diflferent  countries  of  Europe.  A  fmall 
quantity  of  manufa6tured  produce  purchafes  a 
great  quantity  of  rude  produce.  A  trading  and 
manufa6turing  country,  therefore,  naturally  pur- 
chafes  with  a  fmall  part  of  its  manufa6lured  pro- 
duce a  great  part  of  the  rude  produce  of  other 
countries;  while,  on  the  contrary,  a  country 
without  trade  and  manufactures  is  generally 
obliged  to  piirchafe,  at  the  expetice  of  a  great 
part  of  its  rude  produce,  a  very  fmall  part  of  the 
manufactured  produce  of  other  countries.  The 
one  exports  what  can  fubfift  and  accommodate 
but  a*  very  few,  and  imports  the  fubfiftence  and 
accommodation  of  a  grtat  number.  The  other 
exports  the  accommodation  and  fubfiftence  of  a 
great  number,  and  imports  that  of  a  very  few 
only.  The  inhabitants  of  the  one  muft  always 
enjoy  a  much  greater  quantity  of  fubfiftence  than 
what  their  own  lands,  in  the  adtual  ftate  of  their 
cultivation,  could  afford.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  other  muft  always  enjoy  a  much  finaQer 
quantity. 

This  fyftem,  however,  with  all  its  imperfec- 
tions, is,'perhaps,the  neareft  approximation  to  the 
truth  that  has  yet  been  publiflied  upon  the  fubjeCt 
^f  political  ceconomy,  and  is  upon  that  accouikt 
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BOOK  well  worth  the  coniSderation  of  every  man  who 
^^'      wiflies  to  examine  with  attention  the  principles 
of  that  very  important  fcience.    Though  in  re- 
prefenting  the  labour  which  is  employed  upon 
land  as  the  only  productive  labour,  the  notions 
which  it  inculcates  are  perhaps  too  narrow  and 
confined  ;  yet  in  reprefenting  the  wealth  of  na- 
tions as  confifting,not  in  the  unconfumable  riches 
of  money,  but  in  the  confumable  goods  annually 
reproduced  by  the  labour  of  the  fociety  ;  and  in 
reprefenting  perfe6l  liberty  as  the  only  efteftual 
expedient  for  rendering  this  annual  reproduction 
the  greateft  poflible,  its  doCtrine  feems  to  be  in 
every  relpeCl  as  juft  as  it  is  generous  and  liberal. 
Its  followers  are  very  numerous  j  and  as  men  are 
fond  of  paradoxes,  and  of  appearing  to  undei;- 
ftand  what  furpaffes  the  comprehenfion  of  ordi- 
nary  people,  the  paradox  which  it  maintains, 
concerning  the  unproductive  nature  of  manu- 
facturing labour,  has  not  perhaps  contributed  a 
little  to  increafe  the  number  of  its  admirers. 
They  have  for  fome  years  paft  made  a  pretty 
confiderable  feCt,  diftinguiflied  in  the  French  re- 
public of  letters  by  the  name  of.  The  CEcono- 
mifts.     Their  works  have  certainly  been  of  fome 
fervice  to  their  country ;  not  only  by  bringing 
into  general  difcuffion,  many  fubjeCls  which  had 
never  been  well  examined  before,  but  by  influ-* 
encing  in  fome  meafure  the  public  adminiilra« 
tion  in  favour  of  agriculture.      It  has  been  in 
confequence  of  their  reprelfentations,  accord- 
ingly, that  the  agriculture  of  France  has  been 
delivered  from  feveral  of  the  oppreffionis  which  it 
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before  laboured  under.     The  term  during  which  c  H  A  p. 
fuch  a  leafe  can  be  granted,  as  will  be  valid     J^ 
againfl  every  future  purchafer  or  proprietor  of  the 
land,  has  been  prolonged  from  nine  to  twenty-fe- 
venyears.   The  ancient  provincial  reftraints  upon 
the  tranfportation  of  com  from  one  province  of 
the  kingdom  to  another,  have  been  entirely  taken 
away,  and  the  liberty  of  exporting  it  to  all  fo- 
reign countries,  has  been  eftablifhed  as  the  com* 
mon  law  of  the  kingdom  in  all  ordinary  cafes. 
This  fe6l,  in  their  works,  which  are  very  nume- 
rous, and  which  treat  not  only  of  what  is  pro- 
perly  called   Political    Qiiconomy,  or  of  the 
|[iature  and  caufes  of  the  wealth  of  nations,  but 
of  every  other  branch  of  the  fyftem  of  civil 
government,  all  follow  implicitly,  and  without 
any  fenfible   variation,   the  do6trine   of  Mr. 
Queihai.      There  is  upon  this  account  little 
variety  in  the  greater  part  of  their  works.    The 
mo&  diflindt  and  bed  connected  account  of 
this  doftrine  is  to  be  found  in  a  little  book 
wtten  by  Mr.Mercier  de  la  Riviere,  fome  time 
Intendant  of  Martinico,  intitled.  The  natural 
and  eflential  Order  of  Political  Societies.     The 
admiration  of  this  whole  {e&^  for  their  mailer, 
who  was  himfelf  a  man  of  the  greateft  modefty 
and  fimplicity,  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  any  of 
the  ancient  philofophers  for  the  founders  of  their 
reQ)e£tive  fyftems.    "  There  have  been,  fince 
*«  the  world  began,'*  fays  a  very  diligent  and 
je^e^able  author^  the  Marquis  de  Mirabeau, 
f^  thr^  great  inventions  which  have  principally 
.**  g^ven  (lability  to  political  focieties,  indepen- 
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BOOK"  dent  of  many  other  inventions  which  haVtf 
IV.  «c  enriched  and  adorned  them.  The  firft,  is  th6 
**  invention  of  writings  which  alone  gives  human 
*^  nature  the  power  of  tranfmitting,  without 
**  alteration,  its  laws,  its  contra6ls,  its  annals, 
*«  and  its  difcoveries.  The  fecond,  is  the  in- 
**  vention  of  money,  which  binds  together  all 
"  the  relations  between  civilized  focieties.  The 
**  third,  is  the  (Economical  Table,  the  refult 
*^  of  the  other  two,  which  completes  them  both 
"  by  perfecting  their  obje6t;  the  great  difcovery 
*'  of  our  age,  but  of  which  our  pofterity  will 
*'  reap  the  benefit.'* 

As  the  political  oeconomy  of  the  nations  of 
modern  Europe,  has  been  more  favourable  to 
manufactures  and  foreign  trade,  the  induftry  of 
the  towns,  than  to  agriculture^  the  induftry  of  the 
country ;  fo  that  of  other  nations  has  followed  a 
different  plan,  and  has  been  more  favourable  td 
'  agriculture  than  to  manufactures  and  foreign 
trade.  - 

The  policy  of  China  favours  agriculture  more 
than  all  other  employments.  In  China,  the  con- 
dition of  a  labourer  is  faid  to  be  as  much  fupe* 
rior  to  that  of  an  artificer ;  as  in  moft  parts  of 
Europe,  that  of  an  artificer  is  to  that  of  a  la- 
bourer.  In  China,  the  great  ambition  of  every 
man  is  to  get  poffeffion  of  fome  little  bit  of  land, . 
either  in  property  or  in  leafe ;  and  leafes  are 
there  faid  to  be  granted  upon  very  moderatfe 
terms,  and  to  be  fufliciently  fecured  to  the  leffees* 
The  Chinefe  have  little  refpeCt  for  foreign  trad^* 
Your  beggarly  commerce !  was  the  language  in 
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Whfch  the  Mandarins  of  Pekin  ufed  to  talk  to  c  H  A  ?• 
Mr.  De  Lange,  the  Ruffian  envoy,  concerning  ^i^ 
it*.  Except  with  Japan,  the  Chinefe  carry  on, 
themfelves,  and  in  their  own  bottoms,  little  or  no 
foreign  trade ;  and  it  is  only  into  one  or  two  ports 
of  their  kingdom  that  they  even  admit  the  fliips 
of  foreign  nations.  Foreign  trade,  therefore,  is^ 
in  China,  every  way  confined  within  a  much 
narrower  circle  than  that  to  which  it  would 
naturally  extend  itfelf,  if  more  freedom  was 
allowed  to  it,  either  in  their  own  Ihips,  or  in 
thofe  of  foreign  nations. 

Manufactures,  as  in  a  fmall  bulk  they  fre- 
quently contain  a  great  value,  and  can  upon  that 
account  be  trani^orted  at  lefs  expence  from  one 
country  to  another  than  moll  parts  of  rude  pro- 
duce, are,  in  almoli  all  countries^  the  principal 
fupport  of  foreign  trade.  In  countries,  befid^s, 
lefs  extenfive  and  lefs  favourably  circumftanced 
for  interior  commerce  than  China,  they  generally 
require  the  fupport  of  foreign  trade.  Without  an 
extenfive  foreign  market  they  could  not  well  floii- 
rilh,  either  in  countries  fo  moderately  extenfive 
as  to  afford  but  a  narrow  home  market;  or  in 
countries  where  the  communication  between  onie 
province  and  another  was  fo  difiiciult,  as  to  ren- 
der it  inipolfible  for  the  goods  of  any  particular 
place  to  enjoy  the  whole  of  that  home  market 
which  the  country  could  afford.  The  perfection 
of  manufacturing  induftry,  it  miUl  be  reiuem- 
bered,  depends  altogether  upon  the  divifion  of 

*  See  the  Journal  of  Mr.  De  Lange  in  Bell's  Travels^  voL  iL 
^»  258*  %j6»  and  293* 
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BOOK  labour ;  and  the  degree  to  which  the  divifion  of 
J^^     labour  can  be  introduced  intp  any  manufafture, 
is  neceflarily  regulated,  it  has  already  been 
Ihown,  by  the  extent  of  the  market.     But  the 
great  extent  of  the  empire  of  China,  the  vaft  mul- 
titude of  its  inhabitants,  the  variety  of  climate, 
and  confequently  of  productions  in  its  different 
provinces,  and  the  eafy  communication  by  means 
of  water  carriage  between  the  greater  part  of 
them,  render  the  home  market  of  that  country  of 
&  great  extent,  as  to  be  alone  fufficient  to  fupport 
very  great  manufactures,  and  to  admit  of  very 
confiderable  fubdivifions  of  labour.    The  home 
market  of  China  is,  perhaps,  in  extent,  not  much 
inferior  to  the  market  of  all  the  different  coun- 
tries of  Europe  put  together.     A  more  extenfive 
foreign  trade,  however,  which  to  this  great  hom^ 
market  added  the  foreign  market  of  all  the  reft 
of  the  world;  efpecially  if  any  confiderable  part 
of  this  trade  was  carried  on  inChinefefhips;  could 
fcarcefail  to  increafe  very  much  the  manufactures 
of  China,  and  to  improve  very  much  the  produce 
tive  powers  of  its  maaufa3;uring  induftry.     By 
a  more  extenfive  navigation,  the  Chinefe  would 
naturally  learn  the  art  of  ufing  and  conilruCling 
themjfelves  all  the  different  machines  made  ufe 
of  in  other  countries,  as  well  as  the  other  im- 
provements of  aat  and  induftry  which  are  prac- 
tifed  in  aJl  the  different  parts  of  the  world.    Upon 
their  prefent  plan  they  bave  little  opportunity  of 
iuxprovipg  tbeaa&ives  by  the  example  of  any 
other  nation ;  except  that  of  the  Japanefe. 

The  poHcy  of  ancient  Egypt  too,  and  that  of 
the  Gentoo  government  of  indoftan,  feem  to 
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have  favoured  agriculture  more  than  all  other  q  H  A  K 
employments.  ^^ 

Both  in  ancient  Egypt  and  Indoflan^  the  whole 
body  of  the  people  was  divided  into  diflFerent 
cafts  or  tribes,  each  of  which  was  confined^ 
from  father  to  fon,  to  a  particular  employment  or 
clafs  of  employments.  The  fon  of  a  priefl  was 
neceflarily  a  prieft;  the  fon  of  a  foldier,  a  foldier; 
the  fon  of  a  labourer,  a  labourer ;  the  fon  of 
a  weaver,  a  weaver ;  the  fon  of  a  taylor,  a  tay* 
lor ;  &c.  In  both  countries,  the  caft  of  the 
priefts  held  the  higheft  rank,  and  that  of  the 
foldiers  the  next ;  and  in  both  countries,  the  caft 
of  the  farmers  and  labourers  was  fuperior  to  the 
cafts  of  merchants  and  manufadlurers. 

The  government  of  both  countries  was  parti« 
cularly  attentive  to  the  intereft  of  agriculture* 
The  works  conftrufiled  by  the  ancient  fovereigns 
of  Egypt  for  the  proper  diftribution  of  the  wa- 
ters  of  the  Nile  were  famous  in  antiquity ;  and 
the  ruined  remains  of  fome  of  them  are  ftill  the 
admiration  of  travellers.  Thofe  of  the  fame 
kind  which  were  conftru6led  by  the  ancient 
fovereigns  of  Indoftan,  for  the  proper  diftribution 
of  the  waters  of  the  Ganges  as  well  as  of  many 
other  rivers,  though  they  have  been  lefs  cele- 
brated, feem  to  have  been  equally  great.  Both 
countries,  accordingly,  though  fubjeft  occafion^ 
ally  to  dearths,  have  been  famous  for  their  great 
fertility.  Though  both  were  extremely  popu- 
lous, yet,  in  years  of  moderate  plenty,  they  were 
both  able  to  export  great  quantities  of  grain  to 
their  neighbours. 
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BOOK  The  ancient  Egyptians  had  a  fuperftitioust 
^i^  1  stverfion  to  the  fea ;  and  as  the  Gentoo  religion 
does  not  permit  its  followers  to  light  a  fire,  nor 
confequentiy  to  drefs  any  vidluals  upon  the  wa- 
ter, it  in  effe6t  prohibits  them  from  all  diftant 
fea  voyages.  Both  the  Egyptians  and  Indians 
muft  have  depended  almoft  altogether  upon  the 
navigation  of  other  nations  for  the  exportation 
of  their  furplus  produce;  and  this  dependency, 
as  it  muft  have  confined  tlie  market,  fo  it  mufl 
have  difcouraged  the  increafe  of  this  furplus  pro- 
duce*  It  muft  have  difcouraged  too  the  increafe 
of  the  manufactured  produce  more  than  that  of, 
tiie  rude  produce.  Manufactures  require  a  much 
more  extenfive  market  than  the  moft  important 
parts  of  the  rude  produce  of  the  land.  A  fingle 
ihoemaker  will  make  more  than  three  hundred 
pairs  of  flioes  in  the  year ;  and  his  own  family 
will  not  perhaps  wear  out  fix  pairs.  Unlefe 
therefore  he  has  the  cuftom  of  at  leaft  fifty  fuch 
families  as  his  own,  he  cannot  diQ)ofe  of  the 
whole  produce  of  his  own  labour.  The  moft 
numerous  clafs  of  artificers  will  feldom,  in  a  large 
e^untry,  make  more  than  one  in  fifty  or  one  in  a 
hundred  of  the  whole  number  of  families  con- 
tained in  it.  But  in  fuch  large  countries  aa 
France  and  England,  the  number  of  people  em- 
ployed  in  agriculture  has  by  fome  authors  been 
computed  at  a  half,  by  others  at  a  third,  and  by 
no  author  that  I  know  of,  at  lefs  than  a  fifth  of 
the  whole  inhabitants  of  the  country.  But  as 
the  produce  of  the  agriculture  of  both  France 
and  England  is,  the  far  greater  part  of  k^  con- 
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liiined  at  home,  each  perfon  employed  in  it  mnft,  CHAP, 
according  to  thefe  computations,  require  little      ^^ 
more  than  the  cuftom  of  one,  two,  or,  at  moft, 
of  four  fuch  families  as  his  own,  in  order  to  di& 
pole  of  the  whole  produce  of  his  own  labour. 
Agriculture,  therefore,  can  fupport  itfelf  under 
the  difcouragement  of  a  confined  market,  much 
betterthan  manufactures.    Inboth  ancient  Egypt 
and  Indoftan,  indeed,  the  confinement  of  the 
foreign  market  was  in  Ibme  meafure  compen&ted 
by  the  conveniency  of  many  inland  navigations, 
which  opened,  in  the  moft  advantageous  manner, 
the  whole  extent  of  the  home  market  to  every 
part  of  the  produce  of  every  different  diftrifik  of 
diofe  countries.    The  great  extent  of  Indofi:an 
too  rendered  the  home  market  of  that  country 
very  great,  and  fufficient  to  fupport  a  great  va- 
riety  of  manufa6lures.     But  the  finall  extent  of 
ancient  Egypt,  which  was  never  equal  to  Eng- 
land,  mud  at  all  times  have  rendered  the  home 
market  of  that  country  too  narrow  for  fupport* 
ing  any  great  variety  of  manufactures.    Bengal, 
accordingly,  the  province  of  Indoilan  which 
commonly  exports  the  gteateft  quantity  of  rice, 
has    always   been    more   remarkable   for    the 
exportation  of  a  great  variety  of  manufactures, 
than  for  that  of  its  grain.    Ancient  Egypt,  on  the 
contrary,  though  it  exported  fome  maiiufaClures, 
6me  linen  in  particular,  as  well  as  fome  other 
goods,  was  always  mofl  diilingui(hed  for  its  great 
exportation  of  grain.    It  was  long  the  granary  of 
the  Roman  espipire. 

D  3  V  The 
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BOOK  The  ibva^igns  of  China,  of  ancient  Eg3rpt^ 
JV*  and  of  tibe  different  kingdoms  into  which  In* 
doftan  has  at  different  times  been  divided,  have 
always  derived  the  whole,  or  by  far  the  moft 
Gonfiderable  part,  of  their  revenue  from  fome  fort 
of  land-tax  or  land-rent.  This  land-tax  or  land- 
rent,  like  the  tithe  in  Europe,  confided  in  a  cer- 
tain proportion,  a  fifth,  it  is  faid,  of  the  produce 
of  the  land,  which  was  either  delivered  in  kind, 
or  paid  in  money,  according  to  a  certain  valua- 
tion, and  which  therefore  varied  from  year  to 
year  according  to  all  the  variations  of  the  pro- 
duce. It  was  natural  therefore,  that  the  fove^ 
reigns  of  thofe  countries  fliould  be  particularly 
attentive  to  the  interefl:s  of  agriculture,  upon  the 
pro^erity  or  declenfion  of  which  immediately 
depended  the  yearly  increafe  or  diminution  of 
their  own  revenue. 

The  policy^of  the  ancient  republics  of  Greece, 
and  that  of  Rome,  though  it  honoured  agricul- 
ture more  than  manufa6kires  or  foreign  trade, 
yet  feems  rattier  to  have  difcouraged  the  latter 
emplo3rmentS9  than  to  have  given  any  direft  op 
intentional  encouragement  to  the  former.  In 
feveral  of  the  ancient  ilates  of  Greece,  forei^ 
trade  wasf  prohibited  altogether ;  and  in  feveral 
others  the  employments  of  artificers  and  ma* 
nufa6turers  were  confidered  as  hurtful  to  the 
ftrength  and  agility  of  the  human  body,  as  ren- 
dering  it  incapable  of  thofe  habits  which  their 
military  and  gymnailic  exercifes  endeavoured  to 
form  in  it,  and  as  thereby  difqualifying  it  moa^ 
r  ^  or 
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or  lefi  for  undergoing  the  fatigues  attd  encoun-  chap. 
teriog  the  dangers  of  War.  Such  occupations  ,^^ 
were  confidered  as  fit  only  for  flaves,  and  the  free 
citizens  of  the  ftate  were  prohibited  fi'om  exer- 
eifing  them.  Even  in  thofe  ftates  where  no  fuch 
prohibition  took  place,  as  in  Rome  and  Athens, 
thegreatbody  of  thepeople  wereineffedt  excluded 
from  all  the  trades  which  are  now  commonly  ex- 
ercifed  by  the  lower  fort  of  the  inhabitants  of 
towns.  Such  trades  were,  at  Athens  and  Rome,  aH 
occupied  by  the  flaves  of  the  rich,  who  exerciied 
them  fcMT  thebenefit  of  their  mailers,  whofe  wealth; 
power,  and  prote6lion,  made  it  almoft  impoffible 
for  a  poor  freeman  to  find  a  market  for  his  work, 
when  it  came  into  competition  with  that  of  the 
flaves  of  the  rich.  Slaves,  however,  are  very  fel* 
dom  inventive  ;  and  all  the  mofl  important  im* 
provements,  either  in  machinery,  orin  the  arrange^ 
tnent  and  diflribution  oS  work,  which  facilitate 
and  abridge  labour,  have  been  the  difcoveries  of 
freemen.  Should  a  flave  propofe  any  improve- 
ment of  this  kind,  his  mailer  would  be  very  apt  |o 
confider  the  propofal  as  the  fuggeflion  of  lazinefs, 
and  of  a  defire  to  fave  his  own  labour  at  the  mai^ 
ter's  expence.  The  poor  flave,  inftead  of  reward , 
would  probably  meet  with  much  abufe,  perhaps 
with  fome  punifhment.  In  the  manufa6lures 
carried  on  by  flaves,  therefore,  more  labour  mull 
generally  have  been  employed  to  execute  the 
fione  quantity  of  work,  than  in  thofe  carried  on 
by  freemen.  The  work  of  the  former  muft, 
upon  that  account,  generally  have  been  dearer 
D  3  thap 
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than  that  of  the  latter.     The  Hungarian  mine^, 
it  is  remarked  by  Mr.  Montefquieu,  though  not 
richer,  have  always  been  wrought  with  lefs  ex^ 
pence,  and  therefore  with  more  profit,  than  the 
Turkifli  mines  in  their  neighbourhood.     The 
Turkifli  mines  are  wrought  by  flaves ;  and  the 
arms  of  thofe  flaves  are  the  only  machines  which 
the  Turks  have  ever  thought  of  employing.   The 
Hungarian  mines  are  wrought  by  freemen,  who 
Employ  a  great  deal  of  machinery,  by  which  they 
facilitate  and  abridge  their  own  labour.     From 
the  very  little  that  is  known  about  the  price  of 
«manufa6tures  in  the  times  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  it  \rould  appear  that  thofe  of  the  finer 
fort  were  exceffively  dear.     Silk  fold  for  its 
weight  in  gold.    It  was  not,  indeed,  in  thofe 
times  a  European  manufadlure ;  and  as  it  was 
all  brought  from  the  Eaft  Indies,  the  diftance 
of  the  carriage  may  in  fome  meafure  account 
for  the  greatnefs  of  the  price.      The  price, 
however,  which  a  lady,  it  is  faid,  would  fome-  . 
ttfnes  pay  for  a  piece  of  very  fine  linen,  feems  to 
have  been  equally  extravagant ;  and  as  linen  was 
always  either  an  European,  or,  at  fartheft,  an 
Egyptian  manufa6lure,  this  high  price  can  be 
accounted  for  only  by  the  great  expence  of  the 
labour  which  muft  have  been  employed  about  it, 
and  the  expence  of  this  labour  again  could  arife 
from  nothing  but  the  awkwardnefs  of  the  ma- 
chinery which  it  made  ufe  of.    The  pricci  of  fine 
woollens  too,  though  not  quite  fo  extravagant, 
feems  however  to  have  been  much  above  that  of 
the  prefent  times.    Sotne  cloths,  we  are  told  by 
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Pfinj,  dyed  in  a  particular  manner,  coil  a  hun- 
dred denarii,  or  three  pounds  fix  {hillings  and 
eight  pence  the  pound  weight*.    Others  dyed 
in  another  manner  coil  a  thouland  denarii  the 
pound  weight,  or  thirty-three  pounds  fix  (hillings 
and  eight  pence.   The  Roman  pound,  it  mud  be 
remembered,  contained  only  twdve  of  our  avoir^ 
dupois  ounces.     This  high  price,  indeed,  feema 
to  have  been  principally  owing  tq  the  dye.    But 
had  not  the  cloths  themfelves  been  much  dearer 
than  any  which  are  made  in  the  prefent  times,  fo 
very  expenfive  a  dye  would  not  probably  have 
been  beftowed  upon  them«    The  difproportion 
would  have  been  too  great  between  the  value  of 
the  acceflbry  and  that  of  the  principal.     The 
price  mentioned  by  the  lame  t  author  of  fome 
Triclinaria,  a  fort  of  woollen  pillows  or  culhions 
made  ufe  of  to  lean  upon  as  they  reclined  upon 
their  couches  at  table,  pafles  all  credibility;  fome 
of  them  being  faid  to  have  coil  more  than  thirty 
thou£ind,  others  more  than  three  hundred  thou^- 
fend  pounds.    This  high  price  too  is  not  faid  to 
have  arifen  from  the  dye.    In  the  drefs  of  the  peo* 
pie  of  falhion  of  both  fexes,  there  feems  to  have 
been  much  lefs  variety,  it  is  obferved  by  Doftor 
Arbutibnot,  in  ancient  than  in  modern  times;  and 
the  very  little  variety  which  we  find  in  that  of 
the  ancient  fl:atues  confirms  his  obfervation.    He 
infers  from  this,  that  their  drefs  mufli  upon  the 
whole  have  been  cheaper  than  ours :  but  the 
(;onclufion  does  not  feem  to  follow.    When  thQ 
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BOOK  expence  of  faOiionable  drefs  is  very  greats  th^ 
IV-  variety  mull  be  very  finalL  But  when,  by  the  im* 
'  provements  in  the  produ6live  powers  of  manu- 
facturing art  and  induilry,  the  expence  of  any  one 
drefi  comes  to  be  very  moderate,  the  variety  will 
naturally  be  very  great.  The  rich  not  being  able 
to  diftinguilh  themfelves  by  the  expence  of  any 
one  drefs,  will  naturally  endeavour  to  do  fo  by 
the  multitude  and  variety  of  their  dreffes. 

The  greateft  and  moft  important  branch  of 
the  commerce  of  every  nation,  it  has  already  been 
obferved,  is  that  which  is  carried  on  between  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  and  thofe  of  the  country. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  town  draw  from  the  coun^- 
try  the  rude  produce  which  conflitutes  both  the 
materials  of  their  work  and  the  fund  of  their  fub^ 
fiftence ;  and  they  pay  for  this  rude  produce  by 
fending  back  to  the  country  a  certain  portion  of  it 
manufactured  and  prepared  for  immediate  ufe. 
The  trade  which  is  carried  on  between  thefe  two 
different  fets  of  people,  conMs  ultimately  in  a 
certain  quantity  of  rude  produce  exchanged  for  a 
certain  quantity  of  manufa6lured  produce.    The 
dearer  the  latter,  therefore,  the  cheaper  the 
former ;  and  whatever  tends  in  any  country  to 
raiie  the  price  of  manufa^ured  produce,  tends  to 
lower  that  of  the  rude  produce  of  the  land,  and 
thereby  to  difcourage  agriculture.    The  fmaller 
the  quantity  of  manufactured  produce  which  any 
given  quantity  of  rude  produce,  or,  what  comes 
to  the  ianie  thing,  which  the  price  of  any  given 
quantity  of  rude  produce  is  capable  of  purchafing, 
the  fmtdler  the  exchangeable  value  of  that  given 
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quantity  of  rude  prgduce ;  the  fmaller  the  en-  c  H  A  R 
couragement  which  either  the  landlord  has  to  ^^ 
increafe  its  quantity  by  improving,  or  the  farmer 
by  cultivating  the  land,  Wliatever,  befides, 
tends  to  diminiih  in  any  country  the  number  of 
artificers  and  mannfa6lurer8,  tends  to  diminiih 
the  home  market,  the  moll  important  of  all 
markets  fbr  the  rude  produce  of  the  land,  and 
thereby  ftill  further  to  difcourage  agriculture. 

Thofe  fyftema^  therefore,  which,  preferring 
agriculture  to  all  other  employments,  in  order 
to  promote  it,  impofe  reftraints  upon  manufac- 
tures and  foreign  trade,  a6t  contrary  to  the  very 
end  which  they  prop<rfe,  and  indireftly  difcou- 
rage that  very  ipecies  of  induftry  which  they 
mean  to  promote.     They  are  fo  far,  perhaps, 
more  inconfiftent  than  even  the  mercantile  fyt 
tem.    That  fyftem,  by  encouraging  manufa6tures 
and  foreign  trade  more  than  agriculture,  turns  a 
certain  portion  of  the  capital  of  the  fociety  from 
fupporting  a  more  advantageous,  to  fupport  a 
lefs  advantageous  ipecies  of  induftry.     But  ftifi 
it  really  and  in  the  end  encourages  that  fpecies 
of  induftry  which  it  means  to  promote.     Thofe 
agricultural  fyftems,  on  the  contrary,  really  and 
in  the  end  difcourage  their  own  favourite  Q)ecies 
of  induftry. 

It  is  thus  that  every  fyftem  which  endeavours, 
either,  by  extraordinary  encouragements,  to  draw 
towards  a  particular  fpecies  of  induftry  a  greater 
Chare  of  the  capital  of  the  fociety  than  what  would 
8atiu*ally  go  to  it;  or,  by  extraordinary  reftraints, 
to  force  from  a  particulax  fpecies  of  induftry  fome 
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BOOK  ihare  of  the  capital  which  would  otherwife  be 
^'  employed  in  it;  is  in  reality  fubverfive  of  the 
great  purpofe  which  it  means  to  promote.  It 
retards,  inftead  of  accelerating,  theprogrefs  of 
the  fociety  towards  real  wealth  andgreatnefs;  and 
diminiihes,  inftead  of  increafing,  the  real  value 
of  the  annual  produce  of  its  land  and  labour. 

All  fyftems  either  of  preference  or  of  reftraint, 
therefore,  being  thus  completely  taken  away,  the 
obvious  and  fimple  fyftem  of  natural  liberty 
eilablifhes  itfelf  of  its  own  accord.     Eveiy  man, 
as  long  as  he  does  not  violate  the  laws  of  juftice, 
js  left  perfeftly  free  to  purfue  his  own  iAtereft  his 
owTi  way,  and  to  bring  both  his  induftry  and  capi- 
tal into  competition  with  thofe  of  any  other  man, 
or  order  of  men.     The  Sovereign  is  completely 
difcharged  from  a  duty,  in  the  attempting  to  per- 
form  which  he  mull  always  be  expofed  to  innu- 
merable delufions,  and  for  the  properperformance 
of  which  no  human  wifdom  or  knowledge  could 
ever  be  fufficient ;  the  duty  of  fuperintending 
the  induftry  of  private  people,  and  of  diredling  it 
towards  the  employments  moft  fuitable  to  the 
intereft  of  the  fociety.  According  to  the  fyftem 
of  natural  liberty,  the  Sovereign  has  only  three 
duties  to  attend  to ;  three  dutiejs  of  great  import* 
ance,  indeed^  but  plain  andintelligible  tocommon 
underftandings :  firft,  the  duty  of  protecting  the 
fociety  from  the  violence  and  invaiion  of  other 
independent  focieties;  fecondly,  the  duty  of 
protecting,  as  far  as  poflible,  every  member  of  the 
fociety  from  the  injuflice  or  oppreflion  of  every 
«ther  member  of  it^  or  the  duty  of  eftablifhing 
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an  exa£l  adminiftration  of  juftice ;  and,  thirdly,  c  HA  p, 
the  duty  of  ere6ting  and  maintaining  certain  pub-      ^ 
lie  works  and  certain  public  inftitutions,  which        ~ 
it  can  never  be  for  the  intefeft  of  any  individual, 
or  fmall  number  of  individuals,  to   ere6t  and 
n)aintain  ;  beqaufe  the  profit  could  never  repj^y 
the  expence  to  any  individual  or  fmall  number  of 
individuals,  though  it  may  frequently  do  much 
more  than  repay  it  to  a  great  fociety. 

The  proper  performance  of  thofe  feveral  duties 
of  the  fovereign  neceffarily  fuppofes  a  certain 
expence;  and  this  expence  again  neceffarily 
requires  a  certain  revenue  to  fupport  it.     In  the 
following  book,  therefore,  I  fiiall  endeavour  to 
explain ;  firft,  what  are  the  neceffary  expences 
.  of  the  Sovereign  or  commonwealth  ;  and  which 
of  thofe  expences  ought  to  be  defrayed  by  the 
'general  contribution  of  the  whole  fociety ;  and 
which  of  them,  by  that  of  fome  particular  part 
only,  or  of  fome  particular  members  of  the 
fociety :  fecondly,  what  are  the  different  methods 
in  which  the  whole  fociety  may  be  made  to  con- 
tribute  towards  defraying  the  expences  incum- 
bent on  the  whole  fociety,  and  what  are  the 
principal    advantages   and    inconveniences  of 
each  of  thofe  methods :  and,  thirdly,  what  are 
the  reafons  and  caufes  which  have  induced  almoft 
all  modern  governments  to  mortgage  fome  part 
of  this  revenue,  or  to  contra6l  debts,  and  what 
have  been  the  effects  of  thofe  debts  upon  the  real 
wealth,theannual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour 
of  the  fociety.    The  following  book,  thereforoi^ 
jnJX  naturaUy  be  divided  into  three  cbapters«^ 
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BOOK    V. 


OF  THE  REVENUE   OF  THE   SOVEREIGN   OR  COM- 
MONWEALTH. 


CHAR    I. 

Of  the  Ea^pences  of  the  Sovereign  or  Qmmoiu 
^wealth. 

PART   FIRST. 
Of  the  Expence  of  Defence. 

^  ^Y  ^  T^HE  firft  duty  of  the  Sovereign,  that  of 
CHAP.  ^  prote6tmg  die  fociety  from  the  violence 
and  invafion  of  other  independent  focieties,  can 
be  performed  only  by  means  of  a  military  force. 
But  the  expence  both  of  preparing  this  military 
force  in  time  of  peace,  and  of  employing  it  in 
time  of  war,  is  very  different  in  the  different 
ftates  of  fociety,  in  the  different  periods  of 
improvement. 

Among  nations  of  hunters,  the  loweft  and 
rudeft  ftate  of  fociety,  fuch  as  we  find  it  sunong 
the  native  tribes  of  North  America,  every  man 
is  a  warrior  as  well  as  a  hunter.  When  he  goes 
to  war,  either  to  defend  his  fociety,  or  to  revenge 
^the  injuries  which  have  been  done  to  it  by  other 
focietiesy  he  maintains  himfelf  byUs  own  labour. 
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in  the  iame  manner  as  when  he  Uvea  at  home*  c  B  ▲  p« 
His  fociety,  for  in  this  ftate  of  things  there  is 
properly  neither  fovereign  nor  commonwealth,  is 
at  no  Ibrt  of  expence,  either  to  prepare  him  for 
the  fields  or  to  maintain  him  while  he  is  in  it. 

Among  nations  of  fhepherds,  a  more  advanced 
ftate  of  fociety,  fuch  as  we  find  it  among  the 
Tartars  and  Arabs,  every  man  is,  in  the  fame 
.manner,  a  warrior.     Such  nations  have  com* 
monly  no  fixed  habitation,  but  live,  either  in 
tents,  or  in  a  fort  of  covered  waggons  which  are 
eafily  tranQ)orted  from  place  to  place.     The 
whole  tribe  or  nation  changes  its  fituation  ac- 
cording to  the  different  feafons  of  the  year,  as 
well  as  according  to  other  accidents.    When  its 
herds  and  flocks  have  confumed  the  forage  of 
one  part  of  the  country,  it  removes  to  another, 
and  from  that  to  a  third.     In  the  dry  feafon,  it 
comes  down  to  the  banks  of  the  rivers ;  in  the 
vet  feafon  it  retires  to  the  upper  country.   When 
fiich  a  nation  goes  to  war,  the  warriors  wiU  not 
truft  their  herds  and  flocks  to  the  feeble  defence 
of  their  old  men,  their  women  and  children, 
and  their  old  men,  their  women  and  children, 
will  not  be  left  behind  without  defence  and 
without  fubfiftence.   The  whole  nation^  befides, 
bejng  accuilomed  to  a  wandering  life,  even  in 
time  of  peace,  eafily  takes  the  field  in  time  of 
war.    Whether  it  marches  as  an  army,  or  moves 
about  as  a  company  of  herdfmen,  the  way  of  life 
is  neariy  the  iame,  though  the  obje6t  propofed 
by  it.  be  very  different.    They  all  go  to  war  to- 
g^sther^  therefcMce,  and  every  one  does  as  well  as 
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B  o  o  K  he  can.  '  Among  the  Tartars,  even  the  women 
y*  have  been  frequently  known  to  engage  in  battle* 
If  they  conquer,  whatever  belongs  to  the  hoftile 
tribe  is  the  recompence  of  the  vi6lory.  But  if 
they  are  vanquilhed,  all  is  loft,  and  not  only 
their  herds  and  flocks,  but  their  women  and  chil- 
dren, become  the  booty  of  the  conqueror.  Even 
the  greater  part  of  thofe  who  furvive  the  a6Hon 
are  obliged  to  fubmit  to  him  for  the  fake  of  im- 
mediate fubfiftpnce.  The  reft  are  commonly 
diffipated  and  difperfed  in  the  defart. 

The  ordinary  life,  the  ordinary  exercifes  of  ai 
Tartar  or  Arab,  prepare  him  fufficiently  for  war. 
Running,  wreftling,   cudgel-playing,  throwing 
the  javelin,  drawing  the  bow,  &c.  are  the  com- 
mon paftimes  of  thofe  who  live  in  the  open  air, 
and  are  all  of  them  the  images  of  war.     When  a 
Tartar  or  Arab  a6tually  goes  to  war,  he  ia  main- 
tained, by  his  own  herds  and  flocks  which  he  car- 
ries  with  him,  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  peace. 
His  chief  or  fovereign,  for  thofe  nations  have  all 
chiefs  or  fovereigns,  is  at  no  fort  of  expence  in 
preparing  him  for  the  field  j  and  when  he  is  in  it, 
the  chance  of  plunder  is  the  only  pay  which  he  . 
either  expefits  or  requires. 

An  army  of  hunters  can  feldom  exceed  two  or 
three  hundred  men.  The  precarious  fubfiftence 
which  the  chace  aflbrds  could  feldom  allow  a 
greater  number  to  keep  together  for  any  con- 
fiderable  time.  An  army  of  ftiepherds,  on  the 
contrary,  may  fometimes  amount  to  two  or  three 
hundred  thoufand.  As  long  as  nothing  ftops 
their  pi:ogrefs,  as  long  as  they  can  go  oo  from 
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one  diftridt)  of  which  they  have  confumed  the  CHAP, 
forage,  to  another  which  is  yet  entire ;  there  ^* 
feems  to  be  fcarce  any  limit  to  the  number  who 
can  inarch  on  together.  A  nation  of  hunters 
can  never  be  formidable  to  the  civilized  nations 
in  their  neighbourhood.  A  nation  of  fliepherds 
may.  Nothing  can  be  more  contemptible  than 
an  Indian  war  in  North  America.  Nothing,  on 
the  contrary,  can  be  more  dreadful  than  a  Tartar 
invafion  has  frequently  been  in  Afia.  The 
judgment  of  Thucydides,  that  both  Europe  and 
Afia  could  not  refift  the  Scythians  united,  has 
been  verified  by  the  experience  of  all  ages.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  extenfive,  but  defencelefs 
plains  of  Scythia  or  Tartary,  have  been  fre- 
quently united  under  the  dominion  of  the  chief 
of  fome  conquering  horde  or  clan  j  and  the  ha* 
voc  and  devaflation  of  Afia  have  always  fig« 
nalized  their  union.  The  inhabitants  of  the  in- 
hofpitable  defarts  of  Arabia,  the  other  great  na- 
tion of  fliepherds,  have  never  been  united  but 
once;  under  Mahomet  and  his  immediate  fuc- 
ceflbrs.  Their  union,  which  was  more  the  efie^ 
of  religious  enthufiafin  than  of  qonquefl,  was 
fignalized  in  the  fame  manner.  If  the  hunting 
nations  of  America  fliould  ever  become  fliep- 
herds, their  neighbourhood  would  be  much  more 
dangerous  to  the  European  colonies  than  it  is  at 
prefent. 

In  a  yet  more  advanced  fl:ate  of  fociety,  among 

thofe  nations  of  hufljandmen  who  have  little 

foreign  commerce,  and  no  other  manufadlures 

h\xt  thofe  coarfe  and  houfliold  ones  which  almoft 
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B  o  OK  every  private  family  prepares  for  its  own  ufe;. 
every  man,  in  the  Ikme  manner,  either  is  a  war- 
rior, or  eafily  becomes  fuch.     They  who  live  by 
agriculture  generally  pafi  the  whole  day  in  the 
open  air,  expofed  to  all  the  inclemencies  of  the 
feafons.     The  hardinefs  of  their  ordinary  life 
prepares  them  for  the  fatigues  of  war,  to  fome 
of  which  their  neceflary  occupations  bear  a  great 
analogy*   The  neceffary  occupation  of  a  ditcher 
prepares  him  to  work  in  the  trenches,  and  to 
fortify  a  camp  as  well  as  to  enclofe  a  field.    The 
ordinary  paflimes  of  fuch  hufbandmen  are  the 
fame  as  thofe  of  ihepherds,  and  are  in  the  fame 
manner  the  images  of  war.     But  as  hufbandmen 
have  lefs  leifure  than  fhepherds,  they  are  not  fo 
frequently  employed  in  thofe  paflimes.     They 
are  foldiers,  but  foldiers  not  quite  fo  much  mas- 
ters of  their  excercife.    Such  as  they  are,  how- 
ever, it  feldom  cofls  the  fovereign  or  common- 
wealth any  expence  to  prepare  them  for  the  field. 
Agriculture,   even  in  its  rudefl  and  lowefl 
date,  fuppofes  a  fettlement ;  fome  fort  of  fixed 
habitation  which  cannot  be  abandoned  without 
great  lofs.  When  a  nation  of  mere  hufbandmen, 
therefore,  goes  to  war,  the  whole  people  cannot 
take  the  field  together.     The  old  men,  the  wo- 
men and  children,  at  leaft,  mufl  remain  at  home 
to  take  care  of  the  habitation.     All  the  men  of 
the  military  age,  however,  may  take  the  field, 
and,  in  fmall  nations  of  this  kind,  have  fre- 
quently done  fo.     In  every  nation  the  men  of 
the  miOitary  age  are  fuppofed  to  amount  to  about 
a  fourlii  or  a  fiflh  part  of  the  w  hole  body  of  the 
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]iieople;    If  the  campaign  too  Ihould  begin  after  c  H  A  F» 

feed-time,  and  end  before  harveft,  both  the  ^ ^ 

hufbandman  and  his  principal  labourers  can  be 
(pared  from  the  farm  without  much  lois«    He 
trails  that  the  work  which  mufl  be  done  in  the 
mean  time  can  be  well  enough  executed  by  the 
old  men^  the  women  and  the  children.    Ha  is 
not  unwilling,  therefore,  to  ferve  without  pay 
during  a  fliort  campaign,  and  it  frequently  cofts 
the  fovereign  or  commonwealth  as  little  to  main* 
tain  him  in  the  field  as  to  prepare  him  for  it* 
The  citizens  of  all  the  different  Hates  of  ancient 
Greece  feem  to  have  ferved  in  this  manner  till 
after  the  fecond  Feriian  war ;  and  the  peo|>le 
of  Feloponnefus  till  after  the  Peloponnefian  war^ 
The  Peloponnefians,  Thucydides  obferves,  gene- 
rally left  the  field  in  the  fummer,  and  returned 
home  to  reap  the  harvefl;;     The  Roman  people 
under  their  kings,  and  during  the  firft  ages  of 
the  republic^  ferved  in  the  fame  manner*    It 
was  not  till  the  ficge  of  Veii,  that  they,  who  flaid 
at  home,  began  to  contribute  fomething  towards 
maintaining  thofe  who  went  to  war*    In  the  Eu* 
ropean  monarchies,  which  were  founded  upoii  the 
ruins  of  the  Roman  empire,  both  before  and  for 
fbme  time  after  the  eflablifhment  of  what  is  pro* 
perly  called  the  feudal  law,  the  great  lords,  with 
all  their  immediate  dependents,  ufed  to  ferve  the 
crown  at  their  own  expence.   In  the  field,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  at  home,  they  maintained  them» 
felves  by  their  own  revenue,  and  not  by  any  fli- 
pend  or  pay  which  they  received  from  the  king 
upon  that  particular  occafion. 

VOL.  IV*  E  ^  J 
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B^  aaK  T  In  a  more'  adTdnced  ilate  of  fociety,  two  d^ 
^]^  &rent  cauf^s  contribute  to  render  it  altogether 
in^offiUe  tbatthey,  who  take  the  field,  fliould 
mMntaih  themfelves  at  their  own  expence* 
T&bfe  two  caufes  are,  the  progreis  of  manufac- 
tures^ and  the  improvement  in  the  art  of  war. 
r  Though  a  hufbandman  fhould  be  employed  ixi 
•am  exjiedition,  provided  it  begins  after  feed-time 
and  lends  before  harvell,  the  interruption  of  his 
bufinefs  will  not  always  occafion  any  confider* 
able  diminution  of  his  revenue.  Without  the 
intervention  of  his  labour,  nature  does  berfelf 
the  greater  part  of  the  work  which  remains  to 
be  done.  But  the  moment  that  an  artificer,  a 
fmilii,  a  carpenter,  or  a  weaver,  for  example^ 
quits  his  workhoufe,  the  fole  fource  of  his  ra- 
irenue  is  completely  dried  up.  Nature  does  no- 
thing for  him,  he  does  all  for  himfelf.  When 
Ire  takes  the  field,  therefore,  in  defence  of  the 
{public,  as  he  has  no  revenue  to  maintain  himfelf, 
he  muil  neceflarily  be  maintained  by  the  public. 
But  in  a  country  of  which  a  great  part  of  the 
inhabitants  are  artificers  and  manufacturers,  a 
great  part  of  the  people  who  go  to  war  muft  be 
drawn  from  thofe  clafles,  and  muft  therefore  be 
maintained  l^y  the  public  as  long  as  they  are  em^ 
ployed  in  its  fervice. 

When  the  art  of  war  too  has  gradually  grown 
up  to  be  a  very  intricate  and  complicated  fcience^ 
when  the  event  of  war  ceafes  to  be  determined, 
as  in  the  firil  ages  of  fociety,  by  a  fingle  irregu* 
lar  ikirmiih  or  battle,  but  when  the  conteft  i$ 
generally  ipun  out,throi^h  fevaal  different  cam«> 
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paigns,  each  of  which  bfts  during  the  greater  c  H  A  P. 
^art  of  the  year;  it  becomes  univeirfally  iaefeeC  \}\ 
fery  that  1*ie  public  (hould  maintain"  thofewhd 
fenre  the  pubKc  in  war^,  at  leaft  while  they  arfe 
employed  in  that  iervice.    Whatever  in  tinie  cff 
peace  might  be  the  ordinary  occupation  of  thofe 
who  go  to  war,  fo  very  tedious  and  expenfive  ^ 
fervice  would  btherwife  be  by  far  too  heavy  k 
burden  upon  them.      After  the  fecond  Perfiah 
war,  accordingly,  the  armies  of  Athens  feem  to 
have  been  genierally  compofed  of  mercenary 
troops }  confifting,  indeed,   partly  of  citizenii, 
but  partly  too  of  foreigners ;  and  all  of  them 
equally  hired  and  paid  at  the  expence  of  thb 
date*      From  the  time  of  the  fiege  of  Veil,  the 
armies  of  Rome  received  pay  for  their  fervice 
during  the  time  which  they  remained  in  the 
field.     Under  the  feudal  governments  the  mili- 
tary fervice  both  of  the  great  lords  and  of 
their  immediate  dependents  was,  after  a  certain 
period,  univerlally  exchanged  for  a  paymeilt  ih 
money,  which  was  employed  to  maintain  thofe 
who  ferved  in  their  ftead.  ^ 

The  number  of  thofe  Who  can  go  to  ^var,  ifi 
proportion  to  the  whole  number  of  the  peopliS^ 
is  neceflarily  much  fmaller  in  ^  civilized,  thari  in 
a  rude  ftate  of  fociety.  In  a  civilized  fociety, 
as  th^  foldiers  are  maintained  si^ltogether  by  thfe 
labour  of  thofe  who  are  not  foldiers,  the  numbet 
of  the  former  can  never  exceed  what  thfe  latter 
can  maintain,  bver  and  above  maintaining,  itii 
manner  fuitable  to  theii!^  refpeftive^  ftitioiis,'  both 
themfelves  and  the  other  officers  of  government. 
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BOOK  and  law,  whom  they  are  obliged  to  maintain^  III 
the  little  agrarian  uates  of  ancient  Greece,  a 
fourth  or  a  fifth  part  of  the  whole  body  of  the 
people  confidered  themfelves  as  foldiers,  and 
would  fometimes,  it  is  faid,  take  the  field.  Among 
the  civilized  nations  of  modern  Europe,  it  is  com- 
monly computed,  that  not  more  than  one  hun- 
dredth part  of  the  inhabitants  of  any  country  can 
be  employed  as  foldiers,  without  ruin  to  the 
country  which  pays  the  expence  of  their  fervice. 
The  expence  of  preparing  the  army  for  the 
field  feems  not  to  have  become  confiderable  in 
any  nation,  till  long  after  that  of  maintaining  it 
in  the  field  had  devolved  entirely  upon  the  fove- 
reign  or  commonwealth.     In  all  the  different 
republics  of  ancient  Greece,  to  learn  his  military 
exercifes,  was  a  neceffary  part  of  education  im- 
pofed  by  the  ftate  upon  every  free  citizen.     In 
every  city  there  feems  to  have  been  a  public 
field,  in  which,  under  the  prote6lion  of  the 
public  magiftrate  j  the  young  people  were  taught 
their  different  exercifes  by  different  mailers.  In 
this  very  fimple  infl^itution,  confided  the  whole 
expence  which  any  Grecian  fl;ate  feems  ever  to 
have  been  at,  in  preparing  its  citizens  for  war. 
In  ancient  Rome  the  exercifes  of  the  Campus 
Martins  anfwered  the  fame  purpofe  with  thofe 
of  the  Gymnafium  in  ancient  Greece.    Under 
the  feudal  governments,  the  many  public  ordi- 
nances  that  the  citizens  of  every  diftridl  fliould 
pra£life  archery  as  well  as  feveral  other  military 
exercifes,  were  intended  for  promoting  the  lame 
purpofe,  but  do  not  feem  to  have  promoted  it  fo 
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well.  Either  from  want  of  iuterell  in  the  officers  c  H  A  Pp 
ehtrufted  with  the  execution  of  thofe  ordinances, 
or  from  fome  other  caufe,  they  appear  to  have 
been  univerfally  negledled  ;  and  in  the  progrefs 
of  all  thofe  governments,  military  exercifes  feem 
to  have  gone  graduaQy  iqto  difufe  among  the 
great  body  of  the  people. 

In  the  republics  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome, 
during  the  whole  period  of  their  exiflence,  and 
under  the  feudal  governments  for  a  confiderable 
time  after  their  firft  eflablifhment,  the  trade  of  a 
ibldier  was  not  a  Ifeparate,  diftin6b  trade,  which 
conftituted  the  fole  or  principal  occupation  of  a 
particular  clals  of  citizens.  Every  fubjedl  of  the 
ftate,  whatever  might  be  the  ordinary  trade  or 
occupation  by  which  he  gained  his  livelihood, 
confidered  himfelf,  upon  all  ordinary  oceafions, 
as  fit  likewife  to  exercHe  the  trade  of  a  foldier, 
and  upon  many  extraordinary  oceafions  as  bound 
to  exercife  it. 

The  art  of  war,  however,  as  it  is  certainly  the 
noblefi;  of  all  arts,  fo  in  the  progrefs  of  improve- 
ment  it  neceflarily  becomes  one  of  the  mofl^ 
complicated  among  them.  The  ftate  of  the  me^ 
chanical,  as  well  as  of  fbme  other  arts,  with  which 
it  is  necefiarily  conne6led,  determines  the  de^ee 
of  perfe6lion  to  which  it  is  qapable  of  being 
carried  at  any  particular  time.  But  in  order  to 
carry  it  to  this  degree  of  perfection,  it  is  n^ce& 
fery  that  it  fliould  become  the  ifole  or  principal 
occupation  of  a  particular  clafi  of  citizens,  and 
the  divifion  of  labour  is  as  neceflary  for  the  im- 
provement of  this,  as  of  every  other  art    Into 
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90  o  K  Other  arts  the  divifion  of  l^our  is  naturally 

2^ ,  introduced  by  the  prudence  of  individuals,  who 

find  that  they  promote  their  private  intereil  bet* 
t^r  by  confining  tbemfelves  to  a  particular  trade^ 
than  by  exercifing  a  great  number.  But  it  is  the 
wifdom  of  the  fl:ate  only  which  can  render  the 
trade  of  a  foldier  a  particular  trade,  feparate  and 
diilin6t  from  aU  others.  A  private  citizen  who, 
in  time  of  profound  peace,  and  without  any  par* 
l^ular  encouragement  from  the  public,  fiiould 
jpend  the  greater  part  of  his  time  in  military 
ej^ercifes,  might,  no  doubt,  both  improve  bimfelf 
yery  much  in  them,  and  amufe  himfelf  very  well ; 
but  he  certainly  would  not  promote  his  own 
interefl;,  Jt  is  the  wifdom  erf*  the  ftate  only  which 
c^n  render  it  fqr  his  intereft  to  give  up  the  greater 
part  of  hi3|time  to  this  peculiar  occupation :  and 
flp4^s  haye  not  ali^ays  had  this  wifdom,  eyen 
when  their  circumflances  had  become  fiich,ithat 
the  prefervation  of  their  exifi^ence  require^  th^t 
they  fliould  have  it.  ,  '^ 

A  fliepherd  has  a  great  deal  of  leifure ;  a  hnC 
bandman,  in  th^  rude  itate  of  husbandry}  has 
fome ;  an  arti^cer  or  mimufa^urer  has  none  a^ 
all«  The  firft  m^y,  without  any  lofs,  employ  a 
^eat  deal  of  hi^  time  in  martial  exejrcifes ;,  thQ 
(§co|id  may  employ  fome  piirt  of  it ;  but  the  laf^ 
cannot  employ  a  fingle  ^OJur  in  them  without 
fome  lofsgi  ^nd  his  attention  to  his  qwq  inter«ft 
naturally  leadar  hiipto  negle&  thi^  ultogethw^ 
5Piofe  ipiproyements  in  hulbandry  too,  which 
tit^  progr^fsof  art8andma^ufit3;ures  neceiSarily 
intToduQes,4effYe  tjie  huftapdw^n  as  Uttjejleifwp 
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ms  the  artifieen  Military  exercifes  come  to  be  c  H  A  f. 
m  much  iiegle6bed  by  thelnhabita^ti^  of  the  coimr  ^^j^ 
try  as  by  thofe  of  the  town,  aijd  tk^  great  bpd^  9f 
the  people  becomes  altogether  upwarli^e*  ,Tha^ 
wealth,  at  the  fame  time,  which  always  foll<^w@^ 
the  improveiilehts  of  agriculture  and  manufao- 
tares,  and  which  in  reality  is  no  more  );haQ  th|^ 
accumulated  produce  of  thofe  improyeipentSv 
provokes  the  invafion  of  all  their  ];ieigbbour%. 
An  induftrious,  and  upon  that  account  a;w^tby 
nation,  is  of  all  nations  the  mod  likely  to  bf 
attacked ;  and  unl^is  the  ftate  take  fome  new 
ipeafures  for  the  public  defence,  the  natiur^ 
habits  of  the  people:  render  th^m  altogeth^ 
incapable  of  defending  themfelves.    .^  >> 

.  In,  ^befe  ciroumftances^  jibere  &em  to  be  but 
two  methods,  by  which  the  ilate  ^^  nift^e  Mf 
tolerable  provifion/of  the  public^  defeijiiC^t ;  ^ 
'.  .Jtmwy  ^ith^r,  firft^  by  means  of  i^  very  rigor- 
ous p<^cei^nd  in.fpite  ^f  the,  whcde  bent  of  ^e 
interell,  genius  and  inclinations .  oC  thj$  p^p}^ 
edaforce  tb6  pra£);i6e  Qf  military  exercjifos,  an^ 
.^ige;eitber:all  the  citizens  of  the  .military  %^> 
pr;^^9ertain.  number  jf>fthem9  tQ  jpiii  la^f^a^jp 
jneafwe  the  trad^.  of  9,  foldier.  tot  whatever  otib^cf 
trade  pr  prpfeffion  they  may  happen  toci^rry  99. 
f ,  Or, Jeccmdly,  by  «aiii^nicigi8i»d  emplpyiog  fi 
certain  number  of  dti^sena  in  the:COi»ftant>pr»c* 
tiQeof  militacyjsxerd&s^  it  xmy.  rend^r-th/$  tm4^ 
<(f  a.fqldiei^.a  particitiiac  ttade^  %9.Fjite  »9«l  <i^* 
^n^^oBQ^aU  otheni.  /  , 

Jf^tbe  flate  has  recourfe  to  the  firfl  of  thofe 
•two"  e9pedieAt»9,its  military  force^isiaid  to  mou^ 
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BOOK  fift  in  a  militia ;  if  to  the  fecond,  it  is  fiid  to 
J^^  conlift  in  a  ftanding  army.  The  prafitice  of 
military  exercifes  is  the  fole  or  principal  occupa- 
tion of  the  foldiers  of  a  ftanding  army,  and  the 
maintenance  or  pay  which  the  ftate  affords  them 
is  the  principal  and  ordinary  fund  of  their  fub- 
fiftence.  The  practice  of  military  exercifes  is 
only  the  occafional  occupation  of  the  Ibldiers  of 
a  militia,  and  they  derive  the  principal  and  otr 
dinary  fund  of  their  fubfiftence  from  fome  other 
occupation.  In  a  militia,  the  character  of  the 
labourer,  artificer,  or  tradefman,  predominates 
over  that  of  the  foldier :  in  a  ftanding  army,  that 
of  the  foldier  predominates  over  every  other 
cBara6ter ;  and  in  this  diftin^ion  feems  to  confift 
the  eflential  difference  between  thofe  two  dif? 
ferent  fpecies  of  military  force. 

Militias  have  been  of  feveral  different  kinds. 
In  fome  countries  the  citizens  deftined.for 
defending  the  ftate,  feem  to  have  been  exercifed 
only^  without  being,  if  I  may  fay  fo,  regimented; 
that  is,  without  being  divided  into  feparate  and 
diftin£i;  bodies  of  troops,  each  of  which  per- 
formed its  exercifes  under  its  own  proper  and 
permanent  officers.  In  the  republics  of  ancient 
Greece  and  Rome,  each  citizen,  as  long  as  he 
remained  at  home,  feems  to  have  pra6tifed  his 
exercifes  either  feparately  and  independently,  or 
with  fuch  of  his  equals  as  he  liked  beft  j  and  not 
to  have  been  attached  to  any  particular  body  of 
troops  till  he  was  actually  called  upon  to  take 
the  field.  In  other  countries,  the  militia  has  not 
only  been  ejiercifed,  but  regimented.    Jn  £ng- 
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land,  in  Switzerland,  and,  I  believe,  in  every  c  R  A  p. 
other  country  of  modem  Europe,  where  any  ^  .J* 
imperfeft  military  force  of  this  kind  has  been 
eftabliihed,  every  militia-man  is,  even  in  time  of 
peace,  attached  to  a  particular  body  of  troops, 
which  performs  its  exercifes  under  its  own  proper 
and  permanent  officers. 

Before  the  invention  of  iire-arms,  that  army 
was  fuperior  in  which  the  foldiers  had,  each  in- 
dividually, the  greateft  fkill  and  dexterity  in  the 
uie  «f  their  arms.  Strength  and  agility  of  body 
were  of  the  higheft  confequence,  and  commonly 
determined  the  fate  of  battles.  But  this  ikill 
and  dexterity  in  the  ufe  of  their  arms,  could  be 
ac^red  only,  in  the  fame  manner  as  fencing  is 
at  prefent,  by  pra£tifing,  not  in  great  bodies,  but 
each  man  feparately,  in  a  particular  fchool,  under 
a  particular  mafter,  or  with  his  own  particular 
equals  and  companions.  Since  the  invention  of 
Bre-arms,  ftrength  and  agility  of  body,  or  even 
extrawdinary  dexterity  and  ikill  in  the  ufe  of 
arms,  though  they  are  far  from  being  of  no 
confequence,  are,  however,  of  leis  confequence. 
The  nature  of  the  weapon,  though  it  by  no 
means  puts  the  awkward  upon  a  level  with  the 
fkilfiil,  puts  him  more  ne^ly  fo  than  he  ever 
was  before.  All  the  dexterity  and  ikill,  it  is 
fiippofed,  which  are  neceflkry  for  ufing  it,  can 
be  well  enough  acquired  by  pra£tifing  in  great 
bodies. 

Regularity,  order,  and  prompt  .obedience  to 
command,  are  qualities  which,  in  modem  armies, 
are  of  more  importance  towards  determining  the 
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BOOK  fete  of  battles,  than  the  dexterity  and  fldll  of 
^;__j  the  foldiers  in  the  ufe  of  their  arms.  But  the 
noife  of  fire-arms,  the  fmoke,  and  the  invifible 
death  to  which  every  man  feels  himfelf  every 
moment  expofed,  as  foon  as  he  comes  within 
cannon-ihot,  «nd  frequently  a  long  time  before 
the  battle  can  be  well  faid  to  be  engaged,  muft 
rfender  it  very  difficult  to  maintain  any  confider- 
able  degree  of  this  regularity,  order  and  prompt 
pbedience,  even  in  the  beginning  of  a  modern 
brittle.  In  an  ancient  battle  there  was  no  noife 
but  what  arofe  from  the  human  voice  ;  there  wa^ 
HO  fmoke,  there  was  no  invifible  caufe  of  wound* 
pr  death.  Every  man,  till  fome  mortal  weapon 
a6lually  did  approach  him,  faw  clearly  that  no 
foch  weapon  was  near  him.  In  thefe  circum-t 
fiances^  and  among  troops  who  had  fome  confi-^ 
dence  in  their  own  fkill  and  dexterity  in  the  uffe 
of  their  arms,  it  mufl  have  been  a  good  deajll^f$ 
difficult  to  prefei've  fome  degree  of  regularity  and 
Otrder,  not  only  in  the  beghming,^  but  through  the 
whole  progrefs  of  an  ancient  battle,  and  till  ont 
pf  the  two  armies  was  fairiy  defeated.  But  the 
habits  of  regularity,  order,  and  prompt  obedience 
to  command,  can  be  acquired  <mly  by  troops 
which  are  exercifed  in  great  bodies-  •  :  :  : 
'.':  A  militia,  however,  in.  whatever  manner  it 
piay  be  either  difqiplined  or  exercifed,  muft 
flwuys  be  much  inferior,  to  a  wellrdifoiplined 
^nd  well-exercifed  flanding  army,  x 

The  foldiers,  who  are  exercifed  only  once  a 
week,  or  once  a  month,  can  never  be  fo  expert 
H)  tlw  iiii?  of  tb?ir  arms,  9&  thofe  who  wre  icxen 
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cifed  every  day,  or  every  other  day ;  and  though  c  H  A  P. 
this  circumftance  may  not  be  of  fo  much  confe*  ,  ^\ 
quence  in  modern,  as  it  was  in  ancient  times, 
yet  the  acknowledged  fuperiority  of  the  Pruffian 
troops,  owing,  it  is  faid,  very  much  to  their 
iuperiqr  expertnefs  in  their  exercife,  may  fatisfy 
us  that  it  id,  even  at  this  day,  of  very  confider- 
able  confequ^ice.  • 

The  foldieni,  who  are  bound  to  obey  their 
officer  only  once  a  week  or  once  a  month,  and 
who  are  at  aU  other  times  at  liberty  to  manage 
iiieir  own  affairs  their  own  way,  without  being  in 
my  refpe£t  accountable  to  him,  can  never  be 
under  tbe  fame  awe  in  his  prefence,  can  never 
have  the  fame  difpofition  to  ready  obedience, 
with  thofe  whofe  whole  life  and  conduct  are  every 
day  directed  by  him,  and  who  every  day  even  rife 
and  go  to  bed,  or  at  leaft  retu'e  to  their  quarters, 
according  to  his  orders.    In  what  is  called  di£cu 
pUne,  or  in  the  habit  of  ready  obedience^  a  militia 
muft  always  be  ftill  more  inferior  to  a  ilanding 
army,  than  it  xpay  fometimes  be  in  what  is  caUed 
tbe  maoi^  exercife,  or  in  the  management  and 
life  of  its  arms.    !3ot  in  modem  war  the  habit  of 
r^eady  and  inilant  obedience  is  of  much  greater 
eonfequence  tium  a,  confid^rable  fuperiority  in 
the  management  of  arms, 
;    Thofe  militias  which,  like  the  Tartar  or  Arab 
militia,  go  to  war  under  the  fame  chieftain« 
whom  they  are  accuftomed  to  obey  in  pe^ce,  are 
by  ^  the  befl.  In  refpedt  fbr  their  officers,  in  the 
habit  of  ready  obedience,  they  approach  near^ 
tpitandin^armies*  T}^^ lli^hland wilitia, w^ 
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B  O  O  K  ^*  fei'ved  under  its  own  chieftains,  had  ibme  ad- 
y.       vantage  of  the  fame  kind.    As  the  Highlanders, 

"^  ^  '  however,  were  not  wandering,  but  ftationary 
fliepherds,  as  they  had  all  a  fixed  habitation,  and 
were  not,  in  peaceable  times,  accuftomed  to  fol- 
low their  chieftain  from  place  to  place  ;  fo  in 
time  of  war  they  were  lefs  willing  to  follow  him 
to  any  confiderable  dillance,  or  to  continue  for 
any  long  time  in  the  field.  When  they  had  ac- 
quired any  booty  they  were  eager  to  return  home, 
and  his  authority  was  feldom  fufficient  to  detain 
them.  In  point  of  obedience  they  were  always 
much  inferior  to  what  is  reported  of  the  Tartars 
and  Arabs.  As  the  Highlanders  too,  from  their 
ftationary  life,  fpend  lefs  of  their  time  in  the  open 
air,  they  were  always  lefe  accufi^omed  to  military 
exercifes,  and  were  lefs  expert  in  the  ufe  of  th^ir 
arms  than  the  Tartars  and  Arabs  are  faid  to  be. 
A  militia  of  any  kind,  it  muft  be  obferved, 
however,  which  has  ferved  for  feveral  fucceflSve 
campaigns  in  the  field,  becomes  in  every  reipe^ 
a  ftanding  army.  The  foldiers  are  everyday 
exercifed  in  the  ufe  of  their  arms,  and,  being 
confi:antly  under  the  conunand  of  their  officers^ 
are  habituated  to  the  fame  prompt  obedience 
which  takes  place  in  ftanding  armies.  What  they 
were  before  they  took  the  field,  is  of  little  imports 
ance.  They  neceflarily  become  in  every  reQ)e€l 
a  ftanding  army,  after  they  have  paffed  a  few 
campaigns  in  it.  Should  the  war  in  America 
drag  out  through  another  campaign,  the  Ameri^r 
can  militia  may  become  in  every  refpeS;  a  match 
foa^  that' ftanding  army,  of  which  the  valour  ap.» 

(  peared. 
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peared,  in  the  lail  war,  at  leafl  not  inferior  to  that  chap* 
of  the  hardieil  veterans  of  France  and  Spain.  ^* 

This  diflin6tion  being  well  underilood,  the 
Mftory  of  all  ages,  it  will  be  found,  bears  tefti* 
mony  to  the  irrefiftible  fuperiority  which  a  well- 
r^idated  ilandiiig  army  has  over  a  militia. 

One  of  the  firft  flanding  armies  of  which  we 
have  any  diftin6t  account,  in  any  well  authen* 
ticated  hiftory,  is  that  of  Philip  of  Macedon. 
His  frequent  wars  with  the  Thracians,  Ulyrians, 
Theflalians,  and  fo;me  of  the  Greek  cities  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Macedon,  gradually  formed 
his  troops,  which  in  the  beginning  were  probably 
militia,  to  the  exa£l  difcipline  of  a  (landing  army. 
When  he  was  at  peace,  which  he  was  very  fel- 
dom,  and  never  for  any  long  time  together,  he 
was  careful  not  to  difband  that  army.  It  van- 
qiuihed  and  ful)dued,  after  a  long  and  violent 
ftruggle,  indeed,  the  gallant  and  well  exercifed 
miyyitias  of  the  principal  republics  of  ancient 
Greece  J  and  afterwards,  with  very  little  ftruggle, 
the  effeminate  and  ill-exercifed  militia  of  the 
great  Perfian  empire.  The  faU  of  the  Gyeek 
republics  and  of  the  Perfian  empire,  was  the 
effe^  of  the  irrefiftible  fuperiority  which  a  ftand- 
ing  army  has  over  every  fi>rt  of  militia.  It  is 
the  firft  great  revolution  in  the  afiairs  of  man- 
kind, of  which  hiftory  has  preferved  any  diftin6t 
or  circumftantial  account. 

The  fall  of  Carthage^  and  the  confe^uent 
elevation  of  Rome,  is  the  fecond.  All  the 
varieties  in  the  fortune  of  thofe  two  famous 
repuWcs  may  very  well  be  accounted  for  ftom 
the  ikoje  caufe.  r^f^n]o 
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From  the  end  of  the  firft  to  the  beginning  of 
the  fecond  Carthaginian  war^  the  armies  of  Car« 
thage  were  continually  in  the  field,  and  employed 
under  three  great  generals;  who  fucceeded  one 
another  in  the  command ;  Amilcar,  his  fon-in-' 
law  Aidrubal,  and  his  fon  Annibal ;  firft  in  cha& 
tifing  their  own  rebellious  Haves,  afterwards  in 
fubduing  the  revolted  nations  of  Africa,  and, 
lafl;ly,  in  conquering  the  great  kingdom  of  Spain^ 
The  army  which  Annibal  led  from  Spain  into 
Italy  muil  neceflarily,  in  thofe  different  wars, 
have  been  gradually  formed  to  the  exa6t  difci- 
pline  of  a  Handing  army.  The  Romans,  in  the 
mean  time,  though  they  had  not  been  altogether 
at  peace,  yet  they  had  not,  during  this  period, 
been  engaged  in  any  war  of  very  great  confe- 
quence ;  and  their  military  difcipline,  it  is  gene- 
rally faid,  was  a  good  deal  relaxed.  The  Roman 
armies  which  Annibal  encountered  at  Trebia^ 
Thrafymenus  and  Cannae,  were  militia  oppofed 
to  a  (landing  army.  This  circumftance,  it  is 
probable,  contributed  more  than  any  other  to 
determine  the  fate  of  thofe  battles.  ' 

The  ftanding  army  which  Annibal  left  behind 
l)im  in  Spain,  had  the  like  fuperiority  over  the 
militia  which  the  Romans  fent  to  oppofe  it,  and 
in  a  few  years,  under  the  command  of  his  bro* 
ther,  the  younger  Afdrubal,  expelled  them 
almofl  entirely  from  that  country. 

Annibal  was  ill  fupplied  from  home.  The 
Roman  militia,  being  continually  in  the  field, 
became  in  the  progrefs  of  the  war  a  well  difbi- 
plined  and  well  exercifed  ftanding  army  jand  th« 
fuperiority  of  Annibal  grew  every  day  le&  and 
4  lefs. 
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H&  Afdrubal  judged  it  neceffary  to  lead  the  c  H  A  P. 
whole,  or  almofi  the  whole  of  theftanding  army 
which  he  commanded  in  Spain,  to  the  affiflance 
of  his  brother  in  Italy.  In  this  march  he  is  faid 
to  have  been  mifled  by  his  guides;  and  in  a 
eountry  which  he  did  not  know,  was  furprifed 
and  attacked  by  another  Handing  army,  in  every 
reipe6t  equal  or  fuperior  to  his  own,  and  wai 
entirely  defeated. 

When  Afdrubal  had  left  Spain,  the  great  Scipio 
found  nothing  to  oppofe  him  but  a  militia  inferior 
to  his  own.     He  conquered  and  fubdued  that 
militia,  and,  in  the  courfe  of  the  war,  his  own 
militia  neceffarily  became  a  well-difciplined  and 
well^exercifed  (landing  army.      That  flanding 
army  was  afterwards  carried  to  Africa,  where  it 
found  nothing  but  a  militia  to  oppofe  it.   In  order 
to  defend  Carthage  it  became  neceflary  to  recall 
the  flanding  army  of  Annibal.    The  diftieartened 
and  frequently  defeated  African  militia  joined  it, 
and,  at  the  battle  of  Zama,  compofed  the  greater 
part  of  the  troops  of  Annibal.    The  event  of  that 
day  determined  the  fate  of  the  two  rival  republics, 
.  From  the  end  of  the  fecond  Carthaginian  war 
till  the  fall  of  the  Roman  republic,  the  armies 
of  Rome  were  in  every  refpe6l  flanding  armies. 
The  flanding  army  of  Macedon  made  fome  re- 
fiflance  to  their  arms.     In  the  height  of  their 
grandeur,  it  cofl  them  two  great  wars,  and  three 
great  battles,  to  fubdue  that  little  kingdom ;  of 
which  the  conquefl  would  probably  have  been 
ftfll  more  difficult,  had  it  not  been  for  the  cow- 
ardice, of  its  laft  king.     The  militias  of  all  thq 
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BOOK  civilized  nations  of  the  ancient  world,  of  Greec6# 
V.       of  Sjrria,  and  of  Egypt,  made  but  a  feeble  refift^ 

^'""''^f^'^  ance  to  the  Handing  armies  of  Rome.  The 
militias  of  fome  barbarous  nations  defended 
themfelves  much  better.  The  Scythian  or  Tartar 
militia,  which  Mithridates  drew  from  the  coun- 
tries north  of  the  Euxine  and  CaQ)ian  feas,  were 
the  moft  formidable  enemies  whom  the  Romans 
had  to  encounter  after  the  fecond  Carthaginian 
wan  The  Parthian  and  German  militias  too 
were  alw^^ys  relpedlable,  and,  upon  feveral  occa- 
sions, gained  very  coniiderable  advantages  over 
the  Roman  armies.  In  general,  however,  and 
when  the  Roman  armies  were  well  commanded, 
they  appear  to  have  been  very  much  fuperior  j 
and  if  the  Romans  did  not  purfue  the  final  con-« 
quefl  either  of  Parthia  or  Germany,  it  was  pro- 
bably becaufe  they  judged,  that  it  was  not  worth 
while  to  add  thofe  twa  barbarous  countries  to  an 
empire  which  was  already  too  large.  The  an- 
cient Parthians  appear  to  have  been  a  nation  of 
Scythian  or  Tartar  extra6lion,  and  to  have  always 
retained  a  good  deal  of  the  manners  of  their 
anceilors.  The  ancient  Germans  were,  like 
the  Scythians  or  Tartars,  a  nation  of  wandering 
ihepherds,  who  ,went  to  war  under  the  fame 
chiefs  whom  they  were  accuilomed  to  follow  in 
peace.  Their  militia  was  exadtly  of  the  fame 
kind  with  that  of  the  Scythians  or  Tartars,  from 
whom  too  they  were  probably  defcended. 

Many  different  caufes  contributed  to  relax  the 
difcipline  of  the  Roman  armies.  Its  extreme 
feverity  was,  perhaps,  one  of  thofe  caufes.  ~  In 
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the  days  of  their  grandeur,  whett  n^  enemy  ap-  c  H  A  F. 
peared  capable  of  oppofing  thenii  their  heavy 
armour  was  laid  afide  as  unnecelTarily  burden* 
ibme,  their  laborious  exercifes  were  neglected  al 
unneceflarily  toilfome.    Under  the  Roman  em«^ 
perorsb'eiides,  the  flanding  armies  of  Rome,  thofd 
particularly  which  guarded  the  German  and  Pan^ 
nonian  frontiers,  became  dangerous  to  their  maf« 
ters,  againft  whom  they  ufed  frequently  to  fet  up 
their  own  generals.    In  order  to  render  them 
lefs   formidable,  'according   to    fome  authors^ 
Dioclefian,  according  to  others,  Conftantine,  firft 
withdrew  them  from,the  frontier,  where  they  had 
always  before  been  encamped  in  great  bodies^ 
generally  of  two  or  three  legions  each,  and  diP' 
perfed  them  in  fmall  bodies  tixrough  the  different 
provincial  towns,  from  whence  they  were  fcarca 
ever  r^noved,  btit  when  it  became  neceflary  to 
repel  an  invafion.  Small  bodies  of  foldiers  quar^i 
tered  in  trading  and  manufa6i;uring  towns,  and 
fddom  removed  from  thofe  quarters,  became 
themfelves  tradefmen,  artificers,  and  manufac-i 
turers.  The  civil  came  to  predominate  over  tho 
military  character  }  and  the  {landing  armies  df 
Rome  gradually  degenerated  into  a  corrupt, 
negleded,  and  undifciplined  mili|tia,  incapable  of 
refifling  ihe  attack  of  the  German  and  Scythian 
miHtias,  which  foon  afterwards  invaded  the  weft^ 
em  empire.    It  was  only  by  hiring  the  militia  of 
tame  of  thofe  nations  to  oppofe  to  that  of  others, 
Hat  the  emperors  were  for  fome  time  able  to  de*' 
fimd  tkemfdves.    Ihe  iaU  of  the  weftern  em« 
pite  is  th^  ihk^  great  revolution  m  the  al&ir$  of 
^  roh.  IV.  F  ^Ijaankind^gie 
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mankind,  of  which  ancient  hiftory  has  preferved 
any  diftin^l  or  circymftantial  account.  It  Was 
brought  about  by  the  irrefiftible  fuperiority  which 
the  militia  of  a  barbarous,  has  over  that  of  a 
civilized  nation ;  which  the  militia  of  a  nation  of 
fliepherds,  has  over  that  of  a  nation  of  hulband- 
men,  artificers,  and  manufafturers*  The  vifto- 
ries  which  have  been  gained  by  militias  have 
generally  been,  not  over  (landing  armies,  but 
over  other,  militias  in  exercife  and  difcipline  in- 
ferior to  therafelves.  Such  were  the  vi6lories 
which  the  Greek  militia  gained  over  that  of  the 
Perlian  empire;  and  fuch  too  were  thofe  which 
in  later  times  the  Swifs  militia  gained  over  that 
of  the  Auftrians  and  Burgundians. 

The  military  force  of  the  German  and  Scythian 
nations  who  eftabliflied  themfelves  upon  the  ruins 
of  the  weftern  empire,  continued  for  fome  time  to 
be  of  the  fame  kind  in  their  new  fettlements,  as 
it  had  been  in  their  original  country.  It  was  a 
militia  of  (hepherds  and  hulbandmen,  which,  in 
time  of  war,  took  the  field  under  the  command 
of  the  fame  chieftains  whom  it  was  accuflomed 
to  obey  in  peace.  It  was,  therefore,  tolerably 
Well  exercifed,  and  tolerably  well  difciplined.  As 
arts  and  induftry  advanced,  however,  the  autho-^ 
rity  of  the  chieftains  gradually  decayed,  and  the 
great  body  of  the  people  had  lefs  time  to  fpace 
for  military  exercifes.  Both  the  .difcipline  and 
the  exercife  of  the  feudal  militia,  therefore*  went 
gradually  to  ruin,  and  ilanding  arxmes  were 
gradually  introduced  to  fupply  the  place  of  it.. 
When  the  expedient  of  a  ftanding  army,  befides^ 
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had  oiice  been  adopted  by  one  civilized  nation^  c  h  A  p« 
it  became  neceffary  that  aU  its  neighbours  ihould  ,^^^^1 
IbUow  the  example.  They  foon  found  that  their 
fafety  depended  upon  their  doing  fo,  and  that 
their  own  militia  was  altogether  incapable  of 
refifting  the  attack  of  fuch  an  army. 

Tlie  ibldiers  of  a  ilanding  army,  though  they 
may  never  have  feen  an  "enemy,  yet  have  fre- 
quently appeared  to  poflefs  all  the  courage  of 
veteran  troops,  and  the  very  moment  that  they 
took  the  field  to  h^ve  been  fit  to  face  the  hardieft 
and  moll  experienced  veterans.  In  1756,  wheii 
the  Ruffian  army  marched  into  Poland,  the  va- 
lour of  the  Ruffian  foldiers  did  not  appear  inferior 
to  that  of  the  Pruffians,  at  that  time  fuppofed  to' 
be  the  hardieft  and  moft  experienced  veterans 
in  Europe.  The  Ruffian  empire,  however,  had 
^joyed  a  profound  peace  for  near  twenty  years 
before,  and  could  at  that  time  have  very  few- 
foldiers  who  had  ever  feen  an  enemy.  When  the 
Spanifh  war  broke  out  in  1739,  England  had 
enjoyed  a  profoimd  peace  for  about  eight  and 
twenty  years.  The  valour  of  her  foldiers,  how- 
ever, far  from  being  corrupted  by  that  long 
peace,  was  never  more  diftiriguifhed  than  in  the 
attempt  upon  Carthagena,  the  firft  unfortunate 
exploit  of  that  unfortunate  war.  In  a  long  peace 
the  generals,  perhaps,  may  fometimes  forget 
their  ikiU;  but,  where  a  well-regulated  ftaqding' 
army  has  been  kept  up,  the  foldiers  feem  never 
to  forget  their  valour. 

When  a  civilized  nation  depends  for  its  de- 
fence upon  a  militia,  it  is  at  all  tim^s  expofed  to- 
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B  o  o  s  l^e  oontquered  fey  my  b*rfearaw  natioa  yfhtQh 
J^  happens  t^  be  iia  its  peigbfeourhfiP^  The  ^^ 
quent  ^(xaqueits  of  £^U  the  civili;se4  oouatnes  io^ 
-Afia  by  the  Twrtars^  fufficiently  dempflftrfttes 
the  laatural  fupwority,  which  the  piiUti*  of  ft 
barbarous,  bai3  over  that  of  a.  civilized  nf|^|ipE|«^ 
A  veU-regulated  ilanding  army  is  lUperi^  to 
every  militia*  Such  m  army,  as  it  cap  bed,  l)^ 
maiie^tained  by  an  opuleat  and  civilized  w^tion,  6fk 
it  can  alane  defend  fueh  a  nation  agaii^ft  ^ 
iayafiQn  of  ^  poor  and  barbarous.  neighbouF.  It; 
if  «ily  by  ipeaps  pf  a  ftapdipg  army,  ^her^^e, 
that  the  ciyilizatiQn  pf  any  country  can  be  per- 
petuated, or  even  preferv^  for  any  epn^^^^abl^ 
time* 

As  it  is  only  by  pieans  of  a  weU-regulfbted. 
f|$indipg  army  that  a  eiviUzed  pquntry  can  hff 
defended;  fo  it  i$  only  by  means  of  ^t,  th%t  % 
biarfearou?  cpiintry  ^^n  fee  fuddenly  and  tol^ajbl^ 
civilized*  A  ftanding  army  ej^^vbliihe^,  with  aii. 
ifr^^f^ible  force^  the  laiy  of  the  fpye^ei^  thrpngh 
the  remetefl  province  of  the  empiresk  sypd  pain* 
tajns  fome  4egree  of  r^ular  goyer^m^t  ia 
oQuntriefi^  which  could  not  otherwife  admit  of  s^y«, 
Wtioev^r  examines,  with  attention,  ^heiipprpye- 
n^enttwhip]^  Fe^er  the  Qreat  intrpdMe4.i^ta  the 
Euifi%n  f^i[^pirei  will  find  that  tl>ey^)i]^pft  all  re-!. 
folye  them&lves  ipto  the  eft(iJi)^ibmenipf  %  well- 
^^gul?^  %Ag  ariKiy«  It  19  ^a  ii^^mck&t 
^hid^  executes  and  zft^intains  al)  (^  (gather  r^gu^i* 
lations.  That  degree  of  order  and  hntem^  pppce^ 
which  th^  empire  haa  ever  fincp  ei^j^y^  is 
4togeth€ff  owing  tq  the  iij^y^gfi  p]f  tfe§j^§i-Bjy^ 
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Meli  of  rcipublicsttt  principles  have  been  jtolotii  I!  H  A  F. 
M"  6  (Iftnding  irtfly  as  dangerous  to  liberty.  R  .  ^;  ^ 
{iertaialy  is  fo,  wherever  the  intereft  of  the  gg-: 
fittd  arid  that  df  thfe  principal  Officers  are  Mi 
neceflarily  tbiiiieaed  with  the  fiipport  of  tM 
conftitutioh  of  the  ftate;  The  (latldihg  at^my  of 
Cffiftr  deftroyed  the  Roman  reptiblie.  TM 
ftanding  army  of  Croiiiwel  turned  the  lohg  pari 
liameht  out  of  doors.  But  tirheW  tlie  foverei^ 
is  himfelf  the  general,  and  the  principal  nobility 
tod  gentry  of  the  Oottntry  the  ehief  officers  of 
the  army;  t^heire  the  military  fotce  i^  plht^Si 
under  the  command  of  thofe  who  haVe  th^ 
greateft  irit6reft  in  the  ftipf)ort  of  the  civil  aiitho- 
fity,  beeanfe  they  have  themfelves  the  greateft 
iSare  of  that  authority^  a  ftandiftg  aif my  can  n^v^ 
be  dftH^fefotis  to  liberty.  On  the  eontraryj  it 
Say  in  fdihe  cafeai  be  favourable  to  libferty.  Tfc* 
^c^ity  which  it  gives  to  the  fovrfeign  ie^deri 
Idineceffriry  that  trOublefome  jeaioufy,-  which; 
m  fome  ftlOdei'n  #epublics^  feeihs  to  wateh  ovef 
tbe  d^ihttteil  a6ttonS9  and  to  be  at  all  timfeisf  ready 
to  diflurb  the  peace  of  every  feiti^en.  WheiiS 
ffie  fecii!i^ity  of  the  magiftrate,  though  fupported 
t*y  th^  principal  people  of  the  cotmtry,  is  eni 
flSS^^ed  by  every  popular  difcoitterit  j  where  A 
fitisffl  tumult  is  capable  of  bringing  about  iii  d 
fivf  hmH  a  great  revoltrtion,  the  whole  aWtho^ 
rity  of  govenwneAt  niufli  be  employed  to  fiip- 
iP'ift  and  punift  e^ery  friufntttr  a*id  coftiplaik 
agsftnft  k.    TO  d  foVereigri,  On  the  eoWfrfrf ^  '^ 

«rBo  feeM  hkhfeff  frfpported,  hot  only  by  ffie  na-i 
fiuSi  rtriftoettiej^  of  the  cobAtryj-  Bu€  By  tt  weB* 
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BOOK  regulated  (landing  army,  the  rudeft^  the  nroil 
y^  ,  groundlefs,  and  themoft  licentious  remonftrancea 
can  give  little  diflurbance.  He  can  fafely  pardon 
or  negleft  them,  and  his  confcioufnefe  of  his  own 
fuperiority  naturally  difpofes  him  to  do  fo.  That 
degree  of  liberty  which  approaches  to  licentiout 
nefs  can  be  tolerated  only  in  countries  where  the 
fovereign  is  fecured  by  a  well  regulated  (landing 
army.  It  is  in  fuch  countries  only,  that  the 
public  fafety  does  not  require,  that  the  fove- 
reign (hould  be  trufted  with  any  difcretionary 
power,  for  fuppreflling  even  the  impertinent  wan* 
tonnefs  of  this  licentious  liberty. 

The  fird  duty  of  the  fovereign,  therefore,  that 
of  defending  the  fociety  from  the  violence  and 
injuftice  of  other  independent  focieties,  grows 
gradually  more  and  more  expenfive,  as  the  fociety 
advances  in  civilization.  The  military  force  of 
the  fociety,  which  originally  cod  the  fovereign 
no  expence  either  in  time  of  peace  or  in  time  of 
war,  muft,  in  the  progrefs  of  improvement,  firft 
be  maintained  by  him  in  time  of  war,  and  after- 
wards even  in  time  of  peace. 

The  great  change  introduced  into  the  art  of 
war  by  the  invention  of  fire-arms,  has  enhanced 
ftill  further  both  the  expence  of  exercifing  and 
difciplining  any  particular  number  of  foldiers  in 
time  of  peace,  and  that  of  employing  them  in 
time  of  war.  Both  their  arms  and  their  ammu<» 
nition  are  become  more  expenfive,  A  mu(^uet 
is  a  more  expenfive  machine  than  a  javelin  or  a 
l)OW  and  arrows ;  a  cannon  or  a  mortar,  than  a 
balifta  or  a  catapulta«    The  powder,  which  is 
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ipent  in  a  modem  review,  is  loft  irrecoverably,  chap. 
and  occaiions  a  very  coniiderable  expence.  The 
javelins  and  arrows  which  were  thrown  or  fliot  in 
an  ancient  one,  could  eafily  be  picked  up  again, 
and  were  befides  of  very  Uttle  value.     The  can- 
non  and  the  mortar  are,  not  only  much  dearer, 
but  much  heavier  machines  than  the  balifta  or 
catapulta,  and  require  a  greater  expence,  not 
only  to  prepare  them  for  the  field,  but  to  carry 
them  to  it.     As  the  fuperiority  of  the  modern 
artillery,  too,  over  that  of  the  ancients  is  \ery^ 
great ;  it  has  become  much  more  difficult,  and 
confequently  much  more  expenfive,:  to  fprtify  a 
town  ib  as  to  refift,  even  for  a  few  weeks,  the 
attack  of  that  fuperior  artillery.  In  modern  times 
many  different  caufes  contribute  to  render  the 
defence  of  the  fociety  more  expenfive.    Th^ 
unavoidable  efie£ts  of  the  natural  progrefs  of 
improvement  have,  in  this  reipedb,  been  a  good 
deal  enhanced  by  a  great  revolution  in  the  art  of 
war,  to  which  a  mere  accident,  the.  invention  of 
gun-powder,  feema  to  hjave  given  occafion. 

In  modem  war  the  great  expence  of  fire-arms 
gives  an  evident  advantage  to  the  nation  which 
can  beft  afford  that  expence ;  and  confequently, 
to  an  opulent  and  civilized,  over  a  poor  and  bar- 
barous nation.  In  ancient  times  the  opulent  and 
civilized  found  it  difficult  to  defend  themfelve^ 
againft  the  poor  and  barbarous  nations.  In  mo- 
dem times  the.  poor  and  barb^frous  find  it  diffi, 
cult  to  defend  themfelves^ainft;  the  opulept  and 
civiliz^d^    The  invention  of  fire-arms,  an  inven« 

F  4  '  tion 
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BOOK  tion  which  at  firft  fight  appears  to  he  fi>  pefi 

J^ ^  niciou8>  is  certainly  favourable  both  to  the 

permanency  and  to  the  extenfioo  of  civilisation. 


PART  SECOND. 

Of  tie  Expence  of  Jujiice. 

THE  fccond  duty  of  the  Sovereign,  that  of 
protefiting,  ai  far  as  poffible,  every  membef 
dff  the  fbciety  from  the  injuftice  or  opprei&on  of 
every  other  member  of  it,  orthe  duty  of  eftabliflt^ 
ing  an  exa£):  adtniniftration  of  juftrce,  required 
too  very  diflFerent  degrees  of  expence  in  the 
d^tfferent  periods  of  fodety. 

Among  nations  of  hunters,  aft  there  is  ftatee 
any  property,  or  at  leaft  none  that  exceeds  the 
l^ue  of  two  or  three  days  labour  j  lb  there  ia 
ieldom  any  eftabliihed  magiftrate  or  afty  regular 
Udminiftratiop  of  juftice.    Men  who  have  no 
property  can  injure  one  another  only  iik  theit 
perfoni^  or  reputations.  But  when  onfe  man  kffls. 
Wounds,  beats,  or  defames  another,  though  he 
to  whom  the  iojury  il  done  fuffers,  he  who  Ai^eA 
it  receives  no  benefit.    It  is  othefwife  with  the 
injuries  to  property.    The  benefit  of  the  peifon 
who  does  the  injury  is  often  equal  to  the  lofe  c^ 
him  who  fuff^rs  it.    Envy,  malice,  or  refent# 
ment,  are  the  only  paifions  which  can  prompt 
one  man  tp  inJTp*e  another  in  his  perfon  or  repu* 
tdtion*  But  the  greater  part  of  men  are  not  very 
fir^u^ntfy  under  th^  influence  of  thofe  paffions  j 

and 
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and  the  very  worft  men  are  to  only  occafionally.  c  R  A  f  . 
As  their  gratificatioti  too,  how  agreeable  foever 
it  mzy^  be  to  certain  characters,  is  not  attended 
with  any  real  or  permanent  advantage,  it  is  in 
the  greater  part  of  men  commonly  reftrained  by 
prudential  coniiderations.     Men  may  live  to- 
getha:  in  ibciety  with  fome  tolerable  degree  of 
fecurity,  though  there  is  no  civil  magillrate  to 
proteft  them  from  the  injuftice  of  thofe  paffion^ 
But  avarice  and  ambition  in  the  rich,  in  the  poor 
the  hatred  of  labour  and  the  love  of  prefent  eafe 
and  enjoyment,  are  the  paiEons  which  prompt  to 
invade  property,  pafficms  much  more  fteady  m 
their  operation,  and  much  more  univerfal  in 
their  influence.    Wherever  there  is  great  pro- 
p^ty^  there  is  great  inequality.    For  one  very 
rich  man,  there  muil  be  at  leaft  five  hundred 
poor,  and  the  affluence  of  the  few  fuppofes  the 
indigence  of  the  many.    The  affluence  of  th6 
rich  excites  the  indignation  of  the  poor,  who 
are  often  both  drivai  by  want,  and  prompted  by 
envy,  to  invade  his  pofflsffions.     It  is  only  under 
the  ihelter  of  the  civil  magiftrate  that  the  owner 
jof  that  valuable  property,  which  is  acquired  by 
the  labour  of  many  years,  or  perhaps  of  many 
liicceffive  generations,  can  fleep  a  fingle  night  ib 
fecurity.     He  is  at  all  times  furrounded  by  un- 
known enemies,  whom,  though  he  never  pro- 
voked,  he  can  never  iq^peafe,  and  from  whofe 
injuftice  he  can  be  protected  only  by  the  power- 
iid  arm  of  the  civil  magiftrate  continually  held 
up  to  chaftife  it.    The  acquifition  of  valuable 
and  extenfive  property,  therefore,  nece&uAfy 
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BOOK  requires  the  eflabliihment  of  civil  government 
V*       Where  there  is  no  property,  or  at  leaft  none 
that  exceeds  the  value  of  two  or  three  days 
labour,  civil  government  is  not  fo  neceffary. 

Civil  government  fuppofes  a  certain  fubordr- 
nation.  But  as  the  neceffity  of  civil  government 
gradually  grows  up  with  the  acquifition  (^valu- 
able property,  fo  the  principal  caufes  which 
naturally  introduce  fubordination  gradually  grow 
up  with  the  growth  of  that  valuable  property. 

The  caufes  or  circumftances  which  naturally 
introduce  fubordination,  or  which  naturally,  and 
antecedent  to  any  civil  inllitution,  give  fome 
men  fome  fuperiority  over  the  greater  part  of 
their  brethren,  feem  to  be  four  in  number. 

The  firft  of  thofe  caufes  or  circumftances  is  the 
fuperiority  of  perfonal  qualifications,  of  ftrength, 
beauty,  and  agility  of  body;  of  wifdom,  and 
virtue,  of  prudence,  juftice,  fortitude,  and  mo- 
deration of  mind.  The  qualifications  of  the  body, 
unlefs  fupported  by  thofe  of  the  mind,  can  give 
little  authority  in  any  period  of  fociety.  He  is 
a  vejy  ftrong  man,  who,  by  mere  ftrength  of 
body,  can  force  two  weak  ones  to  obey  himv 
The  qualifications  of  the  mind  can  alone  give 
very  great  authority.  They  are,  howQver,  in- 
vifible  qualities;  always  difputable,  and  gene- 
rally difputed.  No  fociety,  whether  barbarous 
or  civilized,  has  ever  found  it  convenient  to 
fettle  the  rules  of  precedency  of  rank  and  fub- 
ordination, according  to  thofe  invifible  quali-* 
ties ;  but  according  to  fomething  that  is  more 
plain  and  palpable. 
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The  fecond  of  thofe  caufes  or  circumftances  is  c  H  A  p. 
the  fuperiority  of  age.  An  old  man,  provided 
his  age  is  not  fo  far  advanced  as  to  give  iufjpicion 
of  dotage,  is  every  where  more  relpefted  than  a 
young  man  of  equal  rank,  fortune,  and  abilities. 
Among  nations  of  hunters,  fuch  as  the  native 
tribes  of  North  America,  age  is  the  fole  founda^ 
tion  of  rank  and  precedency.  Among  them^ 
father  is  the  appellation  of  a  fuperior ;  brother, 
of  an  equal ;  and  fon,  of  an  inferior.  In  the 
moil  opulent  and  civilized  nations,  age  regulates 
rank  among  thofe  who  are  in  every  other  refpe6l 
equal,  and  among  whom,  therefore,  there  is 
nothing  elfe  to  regulate  it.  Among  brothers 
and  among  fifters,  the  eldeft  always  takes  place  ;^ 
and  in  the  fucceflion  of  the  paternal  eftate  every 
thing  which  cannot  be  divided,  but  muft  go 
entire  to  one  perfon,  fuch  as  a  title  of  honour,  is 
in  moft  cafes  given  to  the  eldeft.  Age  is  a  plain 
and  palpable  quality  which  admits  of  no  diipute. 

The  third  of  thofe  caufes  or  circumftances  is 
the  fuperiority  of  fortune.  The  authority  of 
riches,  however,  though  great  in  every  age  of 
fociety,  is  perhaps  greateft  in  the  rudeft  age  of 
fociety  which  admits  of  any  coniiderable  ine* 
quality  of  fortune.  A  Tartar  chief,  the  increafe 
of  whofe  herds  and  flocks  is  fufBcient  to  main- 
tain a  thoufand  men,  cannot  well  employ  that 
increafe  in  any  other  way  than  in  maintaining  a 
thoufand  men.  The  rude  ftate  of  his  fociety 
does  not  aiford  him  any  manufa6lured  produce, 
any  trinkets  or  baubles  of  any  kind,  for  which 
be  can  exchange  that  part  of  bis  rude  produce, 
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2l ,  The  thoufand  men  whom  h6  thus  m&intainii^  d6* 

pending  entirely  upon  him  for  their  lubfillence, 
mtift  both  obey  his  orders  in  war,  ind  fubmit  to 
his  jurifdi6lion  in  peace.  He  is  neceffarily  both 
their  general  and  their  judge,  and  his  chieftaihi 
fliip  is  the  neceflary  efleft  of  the  fuperfbrity  6f 
his  fortune.  In  an  opulent  and  civilized  Ibciety, 
a  man  may  poffefi  a  much  greater  fortune,  and 
yet  not  be  able  to  command  a  dozen  of  people. 
Though  the  produce  of  his  eflate  may  be  fuffl^ 
eient  to  maintain,  and  may  perhaps  a6i:udly 
maintain,  ttiore  than  a  thoufand  people,  yet  a^ 
thofe  people  pay  for  every  thing  which  they  get 
from  him,  as  he  gives  fcarce  any  thing  to  any 
body  but  in  exchange  for  an  equivalent,  there  is 
fcarce  any  body  who  confiders  himfetf  as  entirely 
dependent  upon  him,  and  his  authority  extendi 
only  over  a  few  menial  fervants.  The  authority 
of  fortune,  however,  is  very  great  even  in  atl 
dpulent  and  civilized  fociety.  Tliat  it  is  much 
greater  than  that,  either  of  age,  or  of  peifonal 
qualities,  has  been  the  conftant  complaint  of 
every  period  of  fociety  which  admitted  ^f  aily 
confiderable  inequality  of  fortune.  The  flrft 
period  of  fociety,  that  of  hunters,  admits  of  no 
ftich  inequality.  Unrverfal  poverty  eftablilhea 
their  univerfal  equality,  and  the  fiiperiority, 
either  of  age,  or  of  perfbnal  qualities,  are  the 
feeble,  but  the  fole  foundations  of  authority 
and  fubordlnation.  There  is  therefore  Httle  or 
no  authority  or  fubordination  in  this  period  of 
fociety.    The  fecond  period  of  fbdety,  that  of 
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s^mit*  of  very gr^t  inteq^aUt^ei  of  c  HA  9^ 
fortune^  and  ther^  is  Qo  p^^  ict  which  Ibe  fti^ 
j^^ri^ritf  of  foFt^B^  gives  fo  great  autharity  to 
tliofe  who  poflelk  it.  Ther^  v^  no  period  m-» 
C9JF(Jingly  ia  which  authority  »nd  fuhordination 
^e  HQk^re  perfectly  eftaWifliQd.  The  authority  oS 
99  Arabia^  fch«ri('i9  v^ry  great ;  that  of  a  Tartar 
khfiiQ  altogether  defpotical. 

The  fourth  of  thoie  ^ftufes  or  cireumftances  i$ 
the.  fiqperiority  of  birth*  Superiority  of  birth 
fupppfes  an  aaciwt  fuperiority  of  fortune  in  the 
^rnily  of  the  perfon  who  claims  it.  AUfamilieei 
are  equa^y  ancient ;  and  the  an^eftors  of  thQ 
prince^  thpijgh  they  way  be  better  known>  can- 
not well  be  more  numerous  than  thofe  ofthe^ 
beggar.  Antiquity  of  family  means  every  where 
the  antiquity  ^the^T  of  w^th,  or  of  that  ^^at^ 
X}^^&^  which  is  commc^ly  either  founded  upoiai 
ijirealth,  or  accompftmed  with  it.  Upftart  great-* 
mf&  ift  evoiy  where  lefs  r«fpe^ed  th^n  ancient 
gr€^t9e&.  The  h^^tred  of  ufurpers^  the  love  of 
the  family  of  an  ancient  mo»»reh,  ^^^  w  a  great 
W^afure^  founds  upon  the  qcHj^tempt  which  mciil 
naturally  have:  ^r  ^  fonner^  md  upon  their 
v^^^r^tion  for  thf  latter.  A*  a  wJitary  dfoer 
fubmits  without  retu^t^n^e  to  the  authority  of  a 
fupari^  by  lyhom  he  has  always  been  com- 
mande^a  hut  ^nniot  hear  that  hb  inferior  ihoudd 
be  fet  c^ver  hfe  b^ad ;  ib  m  w.  eafily  fuhmit  Uk 
j>,  iap)%  t^  whom  they  and  their  anceilotii 
have  always  fuhmitted;  hut  are  fired  with  m^ 
4ie^i^  ^hm.  aijothftf  f^mikyy  in  whom  they 
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ft  o  o  E  had  never  acknowledged  any  ftich  fuperiority, 

. y*    J  ajGTumes  a  dominion  over  them. 

The  diftinftion  of  birth,  being  fubfequent  to 
the  inequality  of  fortune,  can  have  no  place  in 
nations  of  hunters,  among  whom  all  men,  being 
equal  in  fortune,  muft  likewife  be  very  nearly 
equal  in  birth.  The  fon  of  a  wife  and  brave 
man  may,  indeed,  even  among  them,  be  fome- 
what  more  refpe6ted  than  a  man  of  equal  merit 
who  has  the  misfortune  to  be  the  fon  of  a  fool, 
or  a  coward.  The  difference,  however,  will  not 
be  very  great ;  and  there  never  was,  I  believe,  a 
great  family  in  the  world  whofe  illuftration  was 
entirely  derived  from  the  inheritance  of  wifdom 
and  virtue. 

The  diftin6lion  of  birth  not  only  may,  but 
ailways  does,  take  place  among  nations  of  fliep- 
herds.  Such  nations  are  always  ftrangers  to  every 
fort  of  luxury,  and  great  wealth  can  fcarce  ever 
be  diffipated  among  them  by  improvident  pro- 
fiiiion.  There  are  no  nations  accordingly  who 
abound  more  in  families  revered  and  honoured 
on  account  of  their  defcent  from  a  long  race  of 
great  and  illuilrious  anceflors  ;  becaufe  there  are 
no  nations  among  whom  wealth  is  likely  to  con* 
tinue  longer  in  the  fame  families. 

Birth  and  fortune  are  evidently  the  two  cir- 
cumilances  which  principally  fet  one  man  above 
another.  They  are  the  two  great  fources  of  per- 
fonal  di(lin6tion,  and  are  therefore  the  principal 
caufes  which  naturally  eftablifli  authority  and 
iiifoordiiiation  among  men.    Among  nations,  of 

fliepherda 
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jliepherds  both  thofe  caufes  operate  with  their  CHAR 
full  force.  The  great  fliepherd  or  herdfinatt,  re-  , 
ipefted  on  account  of  his  great  wealth,  and  of 
the  great  number  of  thofe  who  depend  upon  him 
for  fubfiftence,  and  revered  on  account  of  the 
iioblenefs  of  his  birth,  and  of  the  immemorial 
antiquity  of  his  illuftrious  family,  has  a  natural 
authority  over  all  the  inferior  fliepherds  or  herdf- 
men  of  his  horde  or  clan.  He  can  command  the 
united  force  of  a  greater  number  of  people  than 
any  of  them.  His  military  power  is  greater  than 
that  of  any  of  them.  In  time  of  war  they  are 
all  of  them  naturally  dilpofed  to  mufter  them- 
felves  under  his  banner,  rather  than  under  that 
of  any  other  perfon,  and  his  birth  and  fortune 
tlius  naturally  procure  to  him  fome  fort  of  exe- 
cutive power.  By  commanding  too  the  united 
force  of  a  greater  number  of  people  than  any  of  . 
them,  he  is  bed  able  to  compel  any  one  of  them 
who  may  have  injured  another  to  compenfate 
the  wrong.  He  is  the  perfon,  therefore,  to  whom 
all  thofe  who  are  too  weak  to  defend  themfelves 
naturally  look  up  for  protedlion.  It  is  to  him 
that  they  naturally  complain  of  the  injuries  which 
they  imagine  have  been  done  to  them,  and  hiar 
interpofition  in  fuch  cafes  is  more  eafily  fubw . 
mitted  to,  even  by  the  perfon  complained  of,  than 
that  of  any  other  perfon  would  be.  His  birth  and 
fortune  thus  naturally  procure  him  fome  fort  of 
judicial  authority.  • 

It  is  in  the  age  of  fliepherds,  in  the  fecond 
period  of  fociety,  that  the  inequality  of  Jbrtiine 
firft  begins  to  take  place,  and  introduces-among 
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BOOK  men  a  degree  of  authority  apd  fubordiiMtioii 
,,_*_,  which  could  not  poffibly  exift  before.  It  thereby 
introduces  fome  degree  of  that  civil  government 
which  is  indifpenfably  neceffary  for  its  own  pre- 
fervation :  and  it  feems  to  do  this  naturally,  and 
even  independent  of  the  confideration  of  that  ne- 
ceffity.  The  confideration  of  that  neceffity  comes 
no  doubt  afterwards  to  contribute  very  much  to 
maintain  and  fecure  that  authority  and  fubor* 
dination.  The  rich,  in  particular,  are  neceffarily 
interefted  to  fupport  that  order  of  things,  which 
can  alone  fecure  them  in  the  pofleffion  of  their 
own  advantages.     Men  of  inferior  wealth  com- 
bine  to  defend  thofe  of  fuperior  wealth  in  the 
poiTeffion  of  their  property,  in  order  that  men  of 
fuperior  wealth  may  combine  to  defend  them 
in  the  pofleffion  of  theirs,    AU  the  inferior  fbep« 
herds  and  herdfinen  feel  that  the  fecurity  of  their 
own  h^ds  and  flocks  depends  upon  the  fecurity 
of  thofe  of  the  great  fhepherd  or  herdfman ;  that 
t^e  maintenance  of  their  lefler  authority  de- 
pends upon  that  of  his  greater  authority,  and 
that  upon  their  fubordination  to  him  depends 
bis  power  of  keeping  their  inferiors  in  fubor- 
^inatiop  tp  them.    Th?y  conftitut^  a  fort  of 
V^le  nobility,  who  feel  tbemfelves  interefled  t^ 
4efend  the  property  and  to.  fupport  the  ^utboH 
rity  of  their   own  little  fovereign,  in   order 
tltutt  be  may  be  able  to  defend  their  property 
and  to  fupport  their  authority.    Civil  gQveriK- 
WM^Xt  fi>  far  as  it  is  infl:ituted  for  the  fecu- 
rity pf  property,  i^  in  reality  inftituted  fw  the 
4«f«nge  of  tb«^  riqb  againft  the  poor,  of  of  thpfb 
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who  have  fome  property  againft  thofe  who  have  chap. 
none  at  all.  ^- 

The  judicial  authority  of  fucha  fovereign,  how* 
ever,  far  from  being  a  caufe  of  expence,  was  for  a 
long  time  afource  of  revenue  to  him.  The  perfons 
Mrho  applied  to  him  for  jullice  were  always  wil* 
ling  to  pay  for  it,  and  a  prefent  never  failed  to 
accompany  a  petition.  After  the  authority  of  the 
fovereign  too  was  thoroughly  eftabhlhed,  the  per- 
Ibn  found  guilty,  over  and  above,  the  fatisfa6liori 
which  he  wa$  obliged  to  make  to  the  party,  was 
likewife  forced  to  pay  an  amercement  to  the  fove* 
reign.  He  had  given  trouble,  he  had  difturbed, 
he  had  broke  the  peace  of  Ws  lord  the  king,  and 
for  thofe  offences  an  amercement  was  thought  due. 
In  the  Tartar  governments  of  Afia,  in  the  govern- 
ments of  Europe  which  were  founded  by  the  Ger- 
man and  Scythian  nations  who  overturned  the 
Roman  empire,  the  adminiftration of  juftice  was  a 
confiderable  fource  of  revenue,  both  to  the  fove- 
reign, and  to  all  the  leffer  chiefs  or  lords  who  exer- 
cifed  under  him  any  particular  jurifdi6lion,  either 
over  fome  particular  tribe  or  clan,  or  over  fome 
particularterritoryor  diftri6t.  Originallyboththe 
fovereign  and  the  inferior  chiefs  ufed  to  exercife 
this  jurifdi6lion  in  their  own  perfons.  Afterwards 
they  univerfally  found  it  convenient  to  delegate 
it  to  fome  fubftitute,  bailiff,  or  judge.  This  fub- 
ftitute,  however,  was  flill  obliged  to  account  to 
his  principal  or  conflituent  for  the  profits  of  the 
jurifdi6lion.     Whoever  reads  the  *  inflru6l:ions 


^  They  are  to  be  found  la  Tyrrel's  Hifiory  of  England. 
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Br  O  q  ]^  \yhich  were  given  to  the  judges  of  the  circuit  in 
^-  ^  the  time  of  Henry  II.  will  fee  clearly  that  thole 
judges  were  a  fort  of  itinerant  fa6i;ors,  fent  round 
the  country  for  the  purpofe  of  levying  certain 
branches  of  the  King*s  revenue.  In  thofe  days 
the  adniiniftration  of  juftice,  not  only  ajSbrded  a 
certain  revenue  to  thefovereign,  but  to  procure 
this  revenue  feems  to  have  been  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal advantages  which  he  propofed  to  obtain  by 
the  adminiftration  of  juftice. 

This  icheme  of  making  the  adminiftration  of 
juftice  fubfervient  to  the  purpofes  of  revenue, 
Gou}d  fcarce  fail  to  be  |)rodu6live  of  feveral  very 
grofs  abufes*  TheHperfon,  who  applied  for 
juftice  with  a  large  prefent  in  his  hand,  was  likely 
to  get  fomething  more  than  juftice;  while  he, 
who  applied  for  it  with  a  fmall  one,  was  likely 
to  get  fomething  lefs.  Juftice  too  might  fre- 
quently be  delayed,  in  order  that  this  prefent 
might  be  repeated.  The  amercement,  befides, 
of  the  perfon  complained  of,  might  frequently 
fuggeft  a  very  ftrong  reafon  for  finding  him  in 
the  wrong,  even  when  he  had  not  really  been  fo. 
That  fuch  abufes  were  far  from  being  uncommon, 
the  ancient  hiftory  of  every  country  in  Europe 
bears  witnefs. 

When  the  fovereign  or  chief  exercifed  his  ju- 
dicial authority  in  his  own  perfon,  how  much 
foever  he  might  abufe  it,  it  muft  have  been  fcarce 
poffible  to  get  any  redrefs  ;  becaufe  there  could 
feldom  be  any  body  powerful  enough  to  call  him 
to  account.  When  he  exercifed  it  by  a  bailiff, 
indeed,  redrefs  might  fometimes  be  had«    If  it 
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was,  far  his  own  benefit  only,  that  t^e  bsflMT  had  c  tt  ^  ?* 
been  guilty  of  any  aft  of  inj  uftioe,  the '  fovdteign  ^• 
himfelf  might  not  always  be  unwilling  to  pflniih 
him,  or  to  oblige  him  to  repair  the  wrong.  But 
if  it  wis  fi>r  the  benefit  of  his  fovereign^  if  it  waft 
in  order  to  make  court  to  the  perfon  who  ap* 
pointed  him  and  who  might  prefer  him,  that  he 
had  committed  any  a£fc  of  oppreffion,  redrefs 
would  upoii  moft  occafions  be  as  impoffible  as  if 
the  ibvereign  had  committed  it  himfelf.  In  all 
barbarous  governments,  accordingly,  in  all  thofe 
ancient  governments  of  Europe  in  particular, 
which  were  founded  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Roman 
^npire,  theradminiftration  of  juflice  appears  for 
a  long  time  to  have  been  extremely  corrupt;  far 
from  beiing  quite  equal  and  impartial  even  under 
the  beft.  mcmarchs,;  and  altogether  profligate 
under  the  worft. 

Among  nations  of  ihepherds,  where  the  fove^ 
reign  or  chirf  is  only  the  greateft  fltepherd  or 
herdiman  of  the  horde  or  clan,  he  is  maintained 
in  the'£ttne;mfanndr  as  any  of  his  vaffals  or  fub^^ 
je£fcs,  by  the  increaie.<^*his  owtiherdsf  or  flbeks. 
Ammig  thofe  nations  of  huibandmen  ^o  are  but' 
juft  pome  pot  of  the  Ibeph^d  itate^  and>whbare' 
not  muds  advluiced  beyond'  that  ftate  j  foch  as 
the  Cbr^ektiftes  appear  to  Have  be«i  about  the 
^time  of  the  Tjrc^an  war,  and  our  German  arid* 
Scythian;  anceiftors  when  they  iSrft  fettled  upon 
the  ruins  of  the  wefterrt  empire ;  tile  Ibvereign  dr 
chief  is^  ki  the  fame  manner,  only  the  greateft*^ 
landlord  of r the  cbuiitry,  and  is  maintained,' iii' 
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BOOK  the  fame  manner  as  any  other  landlord,  by  a 
•       revenue  derived  from  his  own  private  eftate,  or 
from  what,  in  modern  Europe,  was  called  the 
demefne  of  the  crown.     His  fubje^ts,  upon 
ordinary  occafions,  contribute  nothing  to  his  fup- 
port,  except  when,  in  order  to  protect  them  from 
the  oppreflion  of  fome  of  their  feUow-fubje6l;s, 
they  ftand  in  need  of  his  authority.     The  pre- 
fents  which  they  make  him  upon  fuch  occafions, 
conflitute  the  whole  ordinary  revenue,  the  whole 
of  the  emoluments  which,  except  perhaps  upon 
fome  very  extraordinary  emergencies,  he  derives 
from  his  dominion  over  them.     When  Agamem- 
non, in  Homer,  offers  to  Achilles  for  his  friend- 
fliip  the  fovereignty  of  feven  Greek  cities,  the 
fole  advantage  which  he  mentions  as  likely  to  be 
derived  from  it,  was,  that  the  people  would 
honour  him  with  prefents.     As  long  as  fuch  pre- 
fents,  as  long  as  the  emoluments  of  juftice,  or 
what  may  be  called  the  fees  of  court,  conflituted 
in  this  manner  the  whole  ordinary  revenue  which 
the  fovereign  derived  from  his  fovereignty,  it 
could  not  well  be  expefiled,  it  could  not  even  de- 
cently be  propofed,  that  he  ihould  give  them  up 
altogether.    It  might,  and  it  frequently  was  pro- 
pofed, that  he  fhould  regulate  and  ofcertain  thetn. 
But  after  they  had  been  fo  regulated  and  afcer- 
tained,  how  to  hinder  a  perfon  who  was  all-pow-  ' 
erful  from  extending  them  beyond  thofe  regula- 
tions, was  ilill  very  difficult,  not  to  fay  impoffible. 
During  the  continuance  of  this  ilate  of  things,  * 
therefore,  the  corruption  of  juftice,  naturally «. 

refulting 
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TeMtdngfrom  the  arbitrary  and  uncertain  nature  c  H  A  |^ 
9f  th<^e  prefents,  fcarce  admitted  of  any  efie^lual       ^' 
remedy. 

But  when  from  different  caufes,  chiefly  from 
the  continuaUy  increafing  expence  of  defending 
the  nation  againft  the  invafion  of  other  nations^ 
the  private  eftate  of  the  fovereign  had  become 
altogether  infufficient  for  defraying  the  expence 
of  tile  fovereignty;  and  when  it  had  become 
neceifary  that  the  people  fhould,  for  their  own 
fecurity,  contribute  towards  this  expence  by 
taxes  of  different  kinds,  it  feems  to  have  been 
very  commonly  flipulated,  that  no  prefent  for  . 
the  adminiftration  of  juftice  Ihould,  under  any 
pretence,  be  accepted  either  by  the  fovereign,  or 
by  his  bailifis  and  fubflitutes,  the  judges.  Thofe 
prefents,  it  feems  to  have  been  fuppofed,  could 
more  eafily  be  aboliflied  altogether,  than  effe^h^- 
ally  regulated  and  afcertained*  Fixed  falaries 
were  appointed  to  the  judges,  which  were  fup- 
pofed to  coihpenfate  to  them  the  lofs  of  whatever 
might  have  been  their  fliare  of  the  ancient  emo- 
luments of  juftice ;  as  the  taxes  more  than  com- 
peniated  to  the  fovereign  the  lofs  of  his.  Juftice 
was  then  iaid  to  be  adminiftered  gratis. 

Juftice,  however,  never  was  in  reality  admi* 
niftered  gratis  in  any  country.  Lawyers  and 
attornies,  at  leaft,  muft  always  be  paid  by  the 
parties ;  and,  if  they  were  not,  they  would  per* 
form  their  duty  ftill  worfe  than  they  actually 
perform  it.  The  fees  annually  paid  to  lawyers 
and  attornies  amount,  in  every  court,  to  a  much 
greater  ftim  than  the  falaries  of  the  judges.  Th^ 
circumftance  of  thofe  falaries  being  paid  by  the  gle 
nG  3  crown,     . 
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BOOK  CTowii,canno*whereinuch(fiminiihtheiieceffary 
J^*  expence  of  a  law-fuit.  But  it  was  not  fo  much 
to  diminifli  the  expence,  as  to  prevent  the  cor- 
ruption of  juftice,  that  the  judges  were  prohibited 
from  receiving  any  prefent  orfee  from  the  parties. 
The  office  of  judge  is  in  itfelf  fo  very  honour- 
able, that  men  are  willing  to  accept  of  it,  though 
accompanied  with  very  fmall  emoluments.  The 
inferior  office  of  juftice  of  peace,  though  at- 
tended with  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  and  in  moft 
cafes  with  no  emoluments  at  all,  is  an  objeft  of 
ambition  to  the  greater  part  of  our  country  gen- 
-  tlemen.  The  falaries  of  all  the  different  judges, 
high  and  low,  together  with  the  whole  expence 
of  the  adminiftration  and  execution  of  juftice, 
even  where  it  is  not  managed  with  very  good 
Ceconomy,  makes,  in  any  civilized  country,  but 
a  very  inconliderable  part  of  the  whole  expence 
of  government. 

The  whole  expence  of  juftice  too  might  eafily 
|>e  defrayed  by  the  fees  of  court ;  and,  without 
cxpofing  the  adminiftration  of  juftice  to  iany  real 
hazard  of  corruption,  the  public  revenue  might 
thus  be  entirely  difcharged  from  a  certain, 
though,  perhaps,  but  a  fmall  incumbrance.  It 
is  difficult  to  regulate  the  fees  of  court  effedlu^ 
ally,  where  a  perfon  fo  powerful  as  the  fovereign 
is  to  ftiare  in  them,  and  to  derive  any  confider^ 
able  part  of  his  revenue  from  them.  It  is  very 
eafy,  where  the  judge  is  the  principal  perfon  who 
can  reap  any  benefit  from  them.  Ihe  law  can 
very  eafily  oblige  the  judge  to  re^e6l  the  regula- 
tion, though  it  might  not  always  be  able  to 
make  the  ibvereign  relpe^^  it.    Where  the  fees 
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rf^urt  are  precifely  regulated  and  afcettained,  c  ri  A  P. 
vtiere  they  are  paid  all  at  once,  at  a  certain     ^^n 
period  of  every  procefs,  into  the  hands  of  a 
cafiuer  or  receiver,  to  be  by  him  diftributed  in 
certain  known  proportions  among  the  different 
judges  after  the  procefs  is  decided,  and  not  till 
it  is  decided,  there  feems  to  be  no  more  danger 
of  corruption  than  where  fuch  fees  are  prohibited 
altogether.    Thofe  fees,  without  occafioning  any 
Gonfiderable  increafe  in  the  expence  of  a  law- 
fuit,  might  be  rendered  fully  fiifficient  for  de* 
fraying  the  whole  expence  of  juftice.     By  not 
being  paid  to  the  judges  till  the  procefs  was  de« 
termined,  they  might  be  fome  incitement  to  the 
diligence  of  the  court  in  examining  and  deciding 
it.    In  courts  which  confifted  of  a  confidera-ble 
number  of  judges,  by  proportioning  the  flikre  of 
each  judge  to  the  number  of  hours  and  days 
which  he  had  employed  in  examining  the  procefs, 
either  in  the  court  or  in  a  committee  by  order  of 
the  court,  thofe  fees  might  give  fome  encourage- 
ment to  the  diligence  of  each  particular  judge. 
Public  fervices  are  never  better  performed  than 
when  their  reward  comes  only  in  confequence  of 
their  being  performed,  and  is  proportioned  to 
the  diligence  employed  in  performing  them.     In 
the  different  parliaments  of  France,  the  fees  of 
court  (called  Epices  and  vacations)  conftitute 
the  far  greater  part  of  the  emoluments  of  the 
judges.     Aftfer  all  deduftions  are  made,  the  neat 
{alary  paid  by  the  crown  to  a  counlellor  or  judge 
in  the  parliament  of  Touloufe^  in  i-ank  and 
dignity  the  fecond  parliament  of  the  kingdom, 
G  4  ,ig,^mounts 
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BOOK  amounts  only  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  livres,  about 
^*      fix  pounds  eleven  fliillings  fterling  a  year.  About 
fev^n  years  ago  that  fum  was  in  the  fame  place 
the  ordinary  yearly  wages  of  a  common  footman. 
The  diftribution  of  thofe  Epices  too  is  according 
to  the  diligence  of  the  judges.     A  diligent  judge 
gains  a  comfortable,  though  moderate,  revenue 
by  his  office  :  An  idle  one  gets  little  more  than 
hisfalary.  Thofe  parliaments  are  perhaps,  inmany 
r.elpe6ls,  not  very  convenient, courts  of  jullice; 
but  they  have  never  been  accufed ;  they  feem 
never  even  to  have  been  fufpedled  of  corruption. 
.  The  fees  of  court  feem  originally  to  have  been 
the  principal  fupport  of  the  different  courts  of 
juflice  in  England.    Each  court  endeavoured  to 
draw  to  itfelf  as  much  bufinefs  as  it  could,  and 
was,  upon  that  account,  willing  to  take  cogni- 
sance of  many  fuits  which  were  not  originally  in- 
tended  to  fall  under  its  jurifdi6lion.    The  court  of 
King's  Bench,  inflituted  for  the  trial  of  criminal 
caufes  only,  took  cognizance  of  civil  fuits  ;  the 
plaintiff  pretending  that  the  defendant,  in  not 
doing  him  juflice,  had  been  guilty  of  fome  tref- 
pafs  or  mifdemeanor.     The  court  of  Exchequer, 
inflituted  for  the  levying  of  the  king's  revenue, 
and  for  enforcing  the  payment  of  fuch  debts 
only  as  were  due  to  the  king,  took  cognizance 
of  all  other  Qontra6l  debts ;  the  plaintiff  alleging 
that  be  could  not  pay  the  king,  becaufe  the 
defendant  would  not  pay  him.     In  confequence 
of  fuch  fidlions  it  came,  in  many  cafes,  to  depend 
jtltpgether  upon  the  parties  before  what  court 
they  would  chufe  to  have  their  caufe  tried;  and 

each 
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each  court  endeavoured,  by  fuperior  dilpatch  chap. 
and  impartiality,  to  draw  to  itfelf  as  many  caufes  J* 
as  it  could.  The  prefent  admirable  conftitution 
of  the  courts  of  juftice  in  England  was,  perhaps, 
originally  in  a  great  meafure,  formed  by  this 
emulation,  which  anciently  took  place  between 
their  refpe6live  judges ;  each  judge  endeavour, 
ing  to  give,  in  his  own  court,  the  ipeedieil  and 
moil  efie£lual  remedy,  which  the  law  would 
admit,  for  every  fort  of  injuftice-  Originally  the 
courts  of  law  gave  damages  only  for  breach  of 
contrail.  The  court  of  Chancery,  as  a  court  of 
confcience,  firft  took  upon  it  to  enforce  the 
Ipecific  performance  of  agreements.  When  the 
breach  of  contract  confifted  in  the  non-payment 
of  money,  the  damage  fuflained  could  be  com- 
peniated  in  no  other  way  than  by  ordering  pay- 
ment,  which  was  equivalent  to  a  fpecific  perform- 
ance  of  the  agreement.  In  fuch  cafes,  therefore, 
the  remedy  of  the  courts  of  law  was  fufficient.  It 
was  not  fo  in  others.  When  the  tenant  fued  his 
lord  for  having  unjuftly  outed  him  of  his  leafe, 
the  damages  which  he  recovered  were  by  no 
means  equivalent  to  the  poffeflion  of  the  land. 
Such  caufes,  therefore,  for  fome  time,  went  all  to 
the  court  of  Chancery,  to  the  no  fmall  lofs  of  the 
courts  of  law.  It  was  to  draw  back  fuch  caufes 
to  themfelves  that  the  courts  of  law  are  faid  to 
have  invented  the  artificial  and  fi6litious  writ  of 
ejefilment,  the  moll  effe6lual  remedy  for  an 
unjuft  outer  or  dilpoffeflion  of  land. 

A  ilamp-duty  upon  the  law  proceedings  of 
each  particular  court,  to  be  levied  by  that  court. 
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BOOK  and  appliedtowardsthemaintenance  of  the  judges 

_yj ^  and  other  officers  belonging  to  it,  might,  in  the 

lame  manner,  afford  a  revenue  fufficieot  for 
defraying  the  expence  of  the  adminiftration  of 
juftice,  without  bringing  toy  burden  'upon  the 
general  revenue  of  the  fociety.  The  judges 
indeed  might,  in  this  cafe,  be  under  the  tempta* 
tion  of  multiplying  unneoeffarily  the  proceedings 
upon  every  caufe,  in  order  to  incce^e,  as  much 
as  poffible,  the  produce  of  fuch  a  ftamp-duty. 
It  has  been  the  cuffom  iA  modem  Europe  to 
regulate,  upon  mod  ocoafions,  the  payment  of 
the  attomies  and  clerks  of  court,  according  to 
the  number  of  pages  which  they  had  occaiion  to 
write ;  the  court,  however,  requiring  that  each 
page  Ihould  contain  fo  many  lines,  and  each 
line  fo  niany  words.  Ip  order  to  increafe  their 
payment,  the  attomies  and  clerks  h^ve  contrived 
to  multiply  words  beyond  all  neceffity,  to  the 
corruption  of  the  law  language  of,  j  believe, 
every  court  of  juftice  in  Europe.  A  like  tempta- 
tion might  perhaps  occafion  a  like  corruption  in 
the  form  of  law  proceedings. 

But  whether  the  adminiftration  of  juftice  be 
fo  contrived  as  to  defray  its  own  expence,  or 
whether  the  judges  he  maintained  by  fixed 
iklaries  paid  to  them  frotti  fome  other  fund,  it 
does  not  feem  neceffary  that  the  perfon  or  perfond 
entrufted  with  the  executive  power  ihould  be 
charged  with  the  management  of  that  fund,  or 
with  the  payment  of  thofe  falaries,  That  fund 
might  arife  from  the  rent  of  landed  eftates,  the 
management  of  each  eftate  being  entrufted  to  the 
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particular  court  which  was  to  be  maintained  by  c  HA'  fe 
it.  That  fund  might  arife  even  from  the  in-  ^" 
tereft  of  a  fum  of  money,  the  lending  out  of 
which  might,  in  the  feme  manner,  be  entrufted 
to  the  court  which  was  to  be  maintained  by  it. 
A  part,  though  indeed  but  a  fmall  part,  of  th^ 
ialary  of  the  judges  of  the  court  of  feflion  in 
Scotland,  arifes  from  the  intereft  of  a  fum  of 
money;  The  neceffary  inftability  of  fuch  a  fund 
ieems,  however,  to  render  it  an  improper  one 
for  the  maintenance  of  an  inilitution  which 
ought  to  laft  for  ever. 

The  feparation  of  the  judicial  from  the  execu- 
live  power  feems  originally  to  have  arifen  from 
the  increaflng  buiine^  of  the  fociety,  in  con- 
iequence  of  its  increaflng  improvement.    The 
admihiilration  of  jiiftice  became  fo  laborious  and 
&  complicated  a  duty  as  to  require  the  undi- 
vided attention  of  the  perfons  to  whom  it  was 
entrufted.      The    perfon    entrufted  with    the 
executive  power,  not  having  leifure  to  attend 
to  the  decifiori  of  private  caules  himfelf,  a  deputy 
was  appointed  to  decide  them  in  his  ftead.    In 
the  progrefs  of  the  Roman  greatnefs,  the  conful 
was  too  much  occupied  with  the  political  affairs 
of  the  ftate,  to  attend  to  the  adminiftration  of 
juftice.     A  praetor,  therefore,  was  appointed  to 
adminifter  it  in  his  ftead.     In  the  progrefs  of  the 
European  monarchies  which  were  founded  upon 
the  ruins  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  fovereigns 
and  the  great  lords  came  univerfally  to  confider 
the  adminiftration  of  juftice  as  an  office,  both 
too  laborious  and  top  ignoble  for  them  to  exe« 
cute  itt  their  own  perfons.    They  univerfallj^^^ 
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BOOK  therefore,  difcharged  themfelves  of  itby  appoint- 
y*     ,  ing  a  deputy,  bailiff,  or  judge. 

When  the  judicial  is  united  to  the  executive 
power,  it  is  fcarce  poffible  that  jufticelhould  not 
frequently  be  facrificed  to,  what  is  vulgarly 
called,  politics.  The  perfons  entrufted  with 
the  great  interefts  of  the  ftate  may,  even  without 
any  corrupt  views,  fometimes  imagine  it  necet 
fiuy  to  facrifice  to  thofe  interefts  the  rights  of  a 
private  man.  But  upon  the  impartial  adminifl 
tration  of  juftice  depends  the  liberty  of  every 
individual,  the  fenfe  which  he  has  of  his  own 
fecurity.  In  order  to  make  every  individual  feel 
himfelf  perfefitly  fecure  in  the  poffeflion  of  every 
right  which  belongs  to  him,  it  is  not  only  necet 
Ikry  that  the  judicial  ftiould  be  feparated  from  the 
executive  power,  but  that  it  ftiould  be  rendered 
as  much  as  poflible  independent  of  that  power. 
The  judge  ftiould  not  beliableto  be  removed  from 
his  office  according  to  the  caprice  of  that  power. 
The  regular  payment  of  his  falary  ftiould  not 
depend  upon  the  good-will,  or  even  upon  the 
good  oeconomy  of  that  power, 

PART   THIRD. 
Of  the  Expettce  of  public  Works  and  public  Injlitutiotis, 

THE  third  and  laft  duty  of  the  fove'reigh  or 
commonwealth  is  that  of  ere6ling  and  main- 
taining thofe  public  inftitutions  and  thofe  public 
works,  which,  though  they  may  be  in  the  higheft 
degree  advantageous  to  a  great  fociety,  are, 
however,  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  the  profit  could 
never  repay  the  expence  to  any  individual  or 
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linall  number  of  individuals,  and  which  it  there- 
fore cannot  be  expefted  that  any  individuid 
or  fmall  number  of  individuals  fhould  ereft  or 
maintain.  The  performance  of  this  duty  re-* 
quires  too  very  different  degrees  of  expence  ift 
the  different  periods  of  fociety. 

After  the  public  inftitutions  and  public  works 
neceffary  for  the  defence  of  the  fociety,  and 
for  the  adminiftration  of  juftice,  both  of  which 
have  already  been  mentioned,  the  other  works 
and  inftitutions  of  this  kind  are^  chiefly  thofe 
for  facilitating  the  commerce  of  the  fociety, 
and  thofe  for  promoting  the  inftrufition  of  the 
people.  The  inftitutions  for  inftrudlion  are 
of  two  kinds  j  thofe  for  the  education  of  the 
youth,  and  thofe  for  the  inftrudlion  of  people 
of  all  ages.  The  confideration  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  expence  of  thofe  different  Ibrts  of 
public  works  and  inftitutions  may  be  moft 
properly  defrayed,  will  divide  this  third  part 
of  the  prefent  chapter  into  three  different 
articles. 

Article  I. 

Of  the  public   TVorks  and  Inftitutions  for  facilitating   the 
'  *     Commerce  of  the  Society^ 

And,  firfli%f  thofe  which  are  neceffary  for  facilitating  Com^ 
'  ' .  '  tnerce  in  general. 

jXB[AT  the  eredlion  and  maintenance  of  the 
public  works  which  facilitate  the  commerce 
of  ^i\j^  pountry,  fuch  as  good  i-oads,  bridges, 
7u.wOii,  navigable^  gle 
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BO:ox  Aavigablfi  canals,,  barbourSy  &c.  muft  require 
vei?y  diflp&rent  degrees  of  es^pefice  in  the  differ^ 
periods  of  fociety,  is  evident  without  any  p^pof. 
The  expence  of  making  and  maintaiaing  the 
|iublic  roads  of  any  country  muft  evidently  ipr 
creafe  with  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  ai^ 
labour  of  that  country,  or  with  tibie  quantity  and 
weight  of  the  gaods  which  it  becomes  neceffary 
to  fetch  and  carry  upon  thofe  roads.  .  The 
ftrength  of  a  bridge  muft  be  fuited  to  the  number 
and  weight  of  the  carriages,  which  are  likely 
to  pais  over  it.  The  depth  and  the  fupply  of 
water  for  a  navigable  canal  muft  be  proportioned 
to. the  number  and  tunnage  of  the  lighters,  which 
are  likely  to  carry  goods  upon  it ;  the  extent  of 
a  harbour  to  the  number  of  tiie  fliipping  which 
are  likely  to  take  fhelter  in  it. 

It  does  not  feem  neceflary  that  the  expence 
of  thofe  public  works  ftiould  be  defrayed  fi:om_ 
that  public  revenue,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  of 
which  the  colle6lion  and  application  are  in  moft 
countries  affigned  to  the  executive  power.  The. 
greater  part  of  fuch  public  works  may  eafily  be 
fo  managed,  as  to  afford  a  particular  revenue 
fufficient  for  defraying  their  own  expence,  with- 
out bringing  any  burden  upon  the  general  reve- 
nue of  the  fociety. 

A  higjiway,  a  bridge,  a  navigable  «aiial,  for 
example,  may  in  moft  cafes  be  both  made  and 
maintained  by  a  fmall  toll  upon  the  carriages 
which  make  ufe  of  them :  a  harbour,  by  a  mo- 
derate port-duty  upon  the  tunnage  of  the  fhip« 
ping  whidi  load  or  unload  in  it,  .  Hie  ccttnagd, 
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another  inili|:i|.tioii  for 'facilitating  comx^erce^  in  c  H  JLR 

many  countries,  not.  only  deftays  its  own  ex-  ^ ]^ 

pence,  but  affords  a  fmall  revenue  or  feignorage 
to  the  fovereign.  The  poft-office,  another  infti* 
tution  for  the  fame  purpofe,  over  and  ^bove 
defraying  its  own  expence,  affords  in  ahnoft 
all  countries  a  very  confiderable  revenue  to  the 
fovereign.  » 

When  the  carriages  which  p^s  over  a  high- 
way or  a  bridge,  and  the  lighters  which  fail  upon 
a  navigable  canal,  pay  toll  in  proportion  to  their 
weight  or  their  tunnage,  they  pay  for  the  main- 
tenance of  thofe  public  works  exa<aiy  in  pro- 
portion to  the  wear  and  tear  which  they  occafion 
of  them.  It  feems  fcarce  poffible  to  invent  a 
more  equitable  way  of  maintaining  fuch  works* 
This  tax  or  toll  too,  though  it  is  advanced  by 
the  carrier,  is  finally  paid  by  the  confumer,  to 
whom  it  muft  always  be  charged  in  the  price  of 
the  goods*  As  the  expence  of  carriage,  how- 
ever, is  very  much  reduced  by  means  of  fuch 
public  works,  the  goods,  notwithftanding  the 
toll,  come  cheaper  to  the  confumer  than  they 
could  otherwife  have  done ;  their  price  not  being 
fo  much  raifed  by  the  toll,  as  it  is  lowered  by 
the  cheapnefs  of  the  carriage.  The  perfon 
who  finally  pays  this  tax,  therefore,  gain^  by 
the  application,  more  than  he  lofes  by  the  pay- 
ment of  it.  His  payment  is  exa6lly  in  propor- 
tion to  his  gain.  It  is  in  reality  no  more  than 
a  part  of  that  gain  which  he  is  obliged  to  giv^ 
up  in  order  to  get  the  reft.  It  feems  impollible 
to  imagine  a  more  equitable  method  of  raifing 
a  tax.. ,  Digitized  by  GooqIc 
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BOOK  When  the  toll  upon  carriages  of  luxury,  upon 
y*  ,  coaches,  pofl-chaifes,  &c,  is  made  fomewhat 
higher  in  proportion  to  their  weight,  than  upon 
carriages  of  neceffary  ufe,  fuchas  carts,  wag- 
gons, &c.  the  indolence  and  vanity  of  the  rich 
is  made  to  contribute  in  a  very  eafy  manner  to 
the  relief  of  the  poor,  by  rendering  cheaper  the 
trani|)ortation  of  heavy  goods  to  all  the  different 
parts  of  the  country. 

When  high  roads,  bridges,  canals,  &c.  are  in 
this  manner  made  and  fupported  by  the  com- 
merce which  is  carried  on  by  means  of  them, 
they  can  be  made  only  where  that  commerce 
requires  them,  and  confequently  where  it  is  pro- 
per to  make  them.  Their  expence  too,  their 
grandeur  and  magnificence,  muft  be  fuited  to 
what  that  commerce  can  afford  to  pay.  They 
mufl  be  made  confequently  as  it  is  proper  to 
make  them,  A  magnificent  high  road  cannot 
be  made  through  a  defart  country  where  there  is 
little  or  no  commerce,  or  merely  becaufe  it  hap- 
pens to  lead  to  the  country  villa  of  the  intendant 
of  the  province,  or  to  that  of  fome  great  lord  to 
whom  the  intendant  finds  it  convenient  to  make 
his  com't.  A  great  bridge  cannot  be  thrown  over 
a  river  at  a  place  where  nobody  pafTes,  or  merely 
to  embellilh  the  view  from  the  windows  of  a 
neighbouring  palace :  things  which  fometimes 
happen,  in  countries  where  works  of  this  kind 
are  carried  on  by  any  other  revenue  than  that 
which  they  themfelves  are  capable  of  affording. 
In  feveral  different  parts  of  Europe  the  toll 
or  lock-duty  upon  a  canal  is  the  property  of 
private  peifons,  whofe  private  interefl  obliges 
4  them 


them  to  keep  up  the  canals  If  it  is  not  kept  in  C 
tolerable  order^  the  navigation  neceflarily  ceafes 
altogether,  and  along  with  it  the  whole  profit 
which  they  can  make  by  the  tolls*  If  thole  tolhl 
Were  put  under  the  management  of  conraiit 
doners,  who  had  themfelves  no  intereft  in  them^ 
they  might  be  lefs  attentive  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  works  which  produced  them*  The  canal 
of  Languedoc  coil  the  King  of  France  and  the 
province  upwards  of  thirteen  millions  of  livres^  ^ 
which  (at  twenty-eight  livres  the  mark  of  filver, 
the  value  of  French  money  in  the  end  of  the  laft 
century,)  amounted  to  upwards  of  nine  hundred 
thoufand  pounds  fterling.  Wlien  that  great  work 
was  finilhed,  the  moll  likely  method,  it  was  founds 
of  keeping  it  in  conltant  repair  was  to  make  a 
prefent  of  the  tolls  to  Riquet  the  engineer ^  who 
planned  and  condu6led  the  work.  Thofe  tolls 
conllitute  at  prefent  a  very  large  ellate  to  the  dif* 
ferent  branches  of  the  family  of  that  gentleman^ 
who  have,  therefore,  a  great  interell  to  keep  the 
work  in  conllant  repair.  But  had  thofe  tolls  been 
put  under  the  management  of  commiflioners> 
who  had  no  fuch  interell,  they  might  perhaps 
have  been  diffipated  in  ornamental  and  unnecet 
fary  expences,  while  the  moll  effential  parts  of 
the  work  were  allowed  to  go  to  ruin. 

The  tolls  for  the  maintenance  of  a  high  road, 
cannot  with  any  fafety  be  made  the  property  of 
private  perfons.  A  high  road,  though  entirely 
neglefted,  does  not  hecome  altogether  impaff- 
able,  though  a  canal  does.  The  proprietors  of 
the  tolls. upon  a  high  road,  therefore,  might 
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BOOK  negle6l  altogether  the  repair  of  the  road,  and  yet 
^*      continue  to  levy  very  nearly  the  fame  tolls.    It 
is  proper,  Iherefor^j^that  the  tolls  for  the  main- 
tenance of  fuch  a  work  fliould  be  put  under  the 
management  of  commiffioners  or  truftees.  ^ 

In  Great  Britain,  the  abufes  which  the  truftees 
have  committed  in  the  management  of  thofe  tolls*, 
have  in  many  cafes  been  very  juftly  complained 
o£  At  many  turnpikes,  it  has  been  faid,  the 
money  levied  is  more  than  double  of  what  is  ne- 
ceffary  for  executing,  in  the  completed  manner, 
the  work  which  is  often  executed  in  a  very 
flovenly  manner,  and  fometimes  not  executed  at 
aU.  The  fyftem  of  repairing  the  high  roads  by 
tolls  of  this  kind,  it  mull  be  obferved,  is  not  of 
very  long  ftanding.  We  Ihould  not  wonder  there- 
fore, if  it  has  not  yet  been  brought  to  that  degree 
of  perfeftion  of  which  it  feems  capable*  If  ifnean 
and  improper  perfons  are  frequently  appointed 
truflees  ;  and  if  proper  courts  of  infpe^ion  and 
account  have  not  yet  been  eftablifhed  for  con- 
tPoUing  their  condu6t,  and  for  reducing  the  tolls 
to  what  is  barely  fufficient  for  executing  the 
work  to  be  done  by  them  ;  the  recency  of  the 
iniiitution  both  accounts  and  apologizes  for  thofe 
defeats,  of  which,  by  the  wifdom  of  parliament, 
the  greater  part  may  in  due  time  be  gradually 
remedied. 

The  money  levied  at  the  different  turnpikes 
in  Great  Britain  is  fuppofed  to  exceed  fo  much 
what  is  neceflary  for  repairing  the  roads,  that  th« 
favings,  which,  with  proper  oeconomy,  might  be 
made  from  it,  have  been  confider^,  even  by 
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ibme  minifters,  as  a,  very  great  refource  which  CHAP, 
might  at  ibme  time  or  another  be  applied  to  the. 
exigencies  of  the  ftate.  Government,  it  has  been 
iaid,  by  taking  the  management  df  the  turnpikes 
into  its  own  hands,  and  by  emplojdng  the  foldiers, 
who  would  work  for  a  very  fmall  addition  to  their 
pay,  could  keep  the  roads  in  good  order  at  a  much 
lels  expence  than  it  can  be  done  by  truflees,  who 
have  no  other^ workmen  to  employ,  but  fuch  as 
derive  their  whole  fubliflence  from  their  wages* 
A  great  revenue,  half  a  million,  perhaps*,  it  has 
been  pretended,  might  in  this  manner  be  gained 
without  laying  any  new  burden  upon  the  people ; 
and  the  turnpike  roads  might  be  made  to  con« 
tribute  to  the  general  expence  of  the  ftate, 
in  the  lame  manner  as  the  poid-office  does  at 
prefent 

That  a  confiderable  revenue  might  be  gained 
in  this  manner,  I  have  no  doubt,  though  pro« 
bably  not  near  fo  much,  as  the  projefilors  of  thu; 
plan  have  fuppofed.  The  plan  itfelf,  however, 
feems  liable  to  feveral  very  important  objections. 

Firft,  if  the  tolls  which  are  levied  at  the 
turnpikes  fliould  ever  be  confidered  as  one  of 
the  refources  for  fupplying  the  exigencies  of  the 
ilate,  thej^  would  certainly  be  augmented  as  tliofe 
exigencies  were  fuppofed  to  require.  According 
to  the  policy  of  Great  Britain,  therefore,  they 
would  probably  be  augmented  very^  fall.    The 

*  Since  publiihing  tlie  two  firf):  editions  of  this  book,  I  Have  got 
good  reafons  to  believe  that  all  the  turnpike  tolls  levied  in  Great 
Britain  do  not  produce  a  neat  revenue  that  amounts  to  half  a  millien; 
ftfum  whkhy  under  the  sianagement  of  Govemmenty  would  not  be. 
fuflEicient  to  keep  ia  repair  five  of  the  principal  roads  in^the  kingdonN 
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BOOK  facility  with  which  a  great  revenue  couM  be 
V.  drawn  from  them,  woiild  probably  encourage 
adminiftration  to  recur  very  frequently  to  this 
refource.  Though  it  may,  perhaps,  be  more 
than  doubtful,  whether  hsdf  a  million  could  by 
any  oeconbrny  be  faved  out  of  the  prefent  tolls, 
it  can  fcarce  be  doubted  but  that  a  million  might 
be  faved  out  of  them,  if  they  were  doubled ;  and 
perhaps  two  millions,  if  they  were  tripled  *; 
This  great  revenue  too  might  be  levied  without 
the  appointment  of  a  fingle  new  officer  to  col* 
le6l  and  receive  it.  But  the  turnpike  tolls  being 
continually  augmented  in  this  manner,  inftead 
of  facilitating  the  inland  commerce  of  the  coun- 
try, as  at  prefent,  would  foon  become  a  very 
great  incumbrance  upon  it.  The  expence  of 
'  tranfporting  all  heavy  goods  from  one  part  of 
the  country  to  another  would  foon  be  fo  much 
increafed,  the  market  for  all  fuch  goods,  confe- 
quently,  would  foon  be  fo  much  narrowed,  that 
their  production  would  be  in  a  great  meafure 
difcouraged,  and  the  mod  important  branches  of 
the  domeftic  induftry  of  the  country  annihilated 
altogether. 

Secondly,  a  tax  upon  carriages  in  proportion 
to  their  weight,  though  a  very  equal  tax  when 
applied  to  the  fole  purpofe  of  repairing  the  roads^ 
is  a  very  unequal  one,  when  applied  to  afty 
other  purpofe,  or  to  lupply  the  common  exi- 
gencies  of  the  ftate.  When  it  is  applied  to  the 
fole  purpofe  above  mentioned,  each  carriage  is 

*  I  have  now  good  reafont  to  believe  that  all  thefe  conj^ura!  fum> 
are  by  much  too  Uhsc. 
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fuppofed  to  pay  exa&ly  for  the  wear  and  tear  chap. 
which  that  carriage  occafions  of  the  roads.  But 
when  it  is  applied  to  any  other  purpofe,  each 
carriage  is  fuppofed  to  pay  for  njore  than  that 
wear  and  tear,  and  contributes  to  the  fupply  of 
fome  other  exigency  of  th!5  ftatef  But  as  the 
turnpike  toll  raifes  the  price  of  goods  in  propor- 
tion to  their  weight,  and  not  to  their  value,  it  is 
chiefly  paid  by  the  confumers  of  coarfe  and 
bulky,  not  by  thofe  of  precious  and  light  com- 
modities.  Whatever  exigency  of  the  ftate  there- 
fore this  tax,  might  be  intended  to  fupply,  that 
.exigency  would  be  chiefly  fupplied  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  poor,  not  of  the  rich ;  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  thofe  who  are  lead  able  to  fupply  it,  not 
of  thofe  who  are  mod  able. 

Thirdly,  if  government  ihould  at  any  time 
neglect  the  reparation  of  the  high  roads,  it  would 
be  ftill  more  difficult,  than  it  is  at  prefent,  to 
compel  the  proper  application  of  any  part  of 
the  turnpike  tolls.  A  large  revenue  might  thus 
be  levied  upon  the  people,  without  any  part  of 
it  being  applied  to  the  only  purpofe  to  which  a 
revenue  levied  in  this  manner  ought  ever  to  be 
applied.  If  the  meannefs  and  poverty  of  the 
truftees  of  turnpike  roads  render  it  fometimes 
difficult  at  prefent  to  oblige  them  to  repair  their 
wrong ;  their  wealth  and  greatnefs  would  render 
it  ten  times  more  fo  in  the  cafe  which  is  here 
iuppofed. 

In  France,  the  funds  deftined  for  the  repara- 
tion of  the  high  roads  are  under  th«  immediate 
4ire£lioa  of  the  executive  power^    Thofe  funds 
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BOOK  confift,  partly  in  a  certain  number  of  days  labour 

^^ ^  which  the  country  people  are  in  moft  parts  of 

Europe  obliged  to  give  to  the  reparation  of 
the  highways  ;  and  partly  in  fuch  a  portion  of 
the  general  revenue  of  the  ftate  as  the  King 
chufes  to  fpare  from  his  other  expences. 

By  the  ancient  law  of  France,  as  well  as  by 
that  of  moil  other  parts  of  Europe,  the  labour  o^ 
the  country  people  was  under  the  direfilion  of  a 
local  or  provincial  magiftracy,  which  had  no 
immediate  dependency  upon  the  King's  counciL 
But  by  the  prefent  praftice  both  the  labour  of 
the  country  people,  and  whatever  other  fund  the 
King  may  chufe  to  aflign  for  the  reparation  of 
the  high  roads  in  a;iy  particular  province  or 
generality,  are  entirely  under  the  management 
of  the  intendant;  an  officer  who  is  appointed  and 
removed  by  the  King's  council,  who  receives  his 
orders  from  it,  and  is  in  conftant  correfpondence 
with  it.  In  the  progrefs  of  deipotifm  the  au- 
thority  of  the  executive  power  gradually  abforbs 
that  of  every  other  power  in  the  ftate,  and 
affumes  to  itfelf  the  management  of  every  branch 
of  revenue  which  is  deftined  for  any  public  pur- 
pofe.  In  France,  however,  the  great  poft-roads, 
the  roads  which  make  the  communication  be- 
tween the  principal  towns  of  the  kingdom,  are 
in  general  kept  in  good  order ;  and  in  fome 
provinces  are  even  a  good  deal  fuperior  to  the 
greater  part  of  the  turnpike  roads  of  England. 
But  what  we  call  the  crofs-roads,  that  is,  the 
far  greater  part  of  the  roads  in  the  country,  are 
entirely  negle^ed,  and  are  in  many  ^aces  abfo- 
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-  lutely  impaffable  for  any  heavy  carriage.     In 
fome  places  it  is  even  dangerous  to  travel  on 
horfeback)  and  mules  are  the  only  conveyance 
Which  can  fafely  be  trufted.    The  proud  minif* 
ter  of  an  oflentatious  court  may  frequently  take 
pleafure  in  executing  a  work  of  fplendour  and 
magnificence,  fuch  as  a  great  highway,  which  is 
frequently  feen  by  the  principal  nobility,  whofe 
applaufes  not  only  flatter  his  vanity,  but  even 
contribute  to  fupport  his  intereft  at  court.    But 
to  execute  a  great  number  of  little  works,  ia 
which  nothing  that  can  be  done  can  make  any 
great  appearance,  or  excite  the  fmalleft  degree 
of  admiration  in  any  traveller,  and  which,  in 
Ihort,  have  nothing  to  recommend  them  but 
their  extrfeme  utility,  is  abufineis  whiqh  appears 
in  every  relpefl:  too  mean  and  paultry  to  merit 
the  attention  of  fo  great  a  magiflrate.      Under 
fuch  an  adminiftration,  therefore,  fuch  work* 
are  almoft  always  entirely  neglected. 

In  China,  and  in  feveral  other  governments 
of  Afia,  the  executive  power  charges  itfelf  both 
with  the  reparation  of  the  high  roads,  and  with 
the  maintenance  of  the  navigable  canals.  In 
the  inftru6bions  which  are  given  to  the  governor 
of  each  province,  thofe  objedls,  it  is  faid,  are 
conllantly  recommended  to  him,  and  the  judg- 
ment which  the  court  forms  of  his  condu6l  is 
very  much  regulated  by  the  •attention  which,  he 
appears  to  have  paid  to  this  part  of  his  inilruc* 
tions.  This  branch  of  public  police  accordingly 
is  faid  to  be  very  much  attended  to  in  all  thofe 
countries,  but  particularly  in  China,  where  the 
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high  roads,  and  ftill  more  the  navigable  canals^it 
is  pretended,  exceed  very  much  every  thing  of 
the  fame  kind  which  is  known  in  Europe,  The 
accounts  of  thofe  works  however,  which  have 
been  tranfmitted  to  Europe,  have  generally  been 
drawn  up  by  weak  and  wondering  travellers  j 
frequently  by  ftupid  and  lying  miflionaries.  If 
they  had  been  examined  by  more  intelligent  eyes, 
and  if  the  accounts  of  them  had  been  reported 
by  more  faithful  witneffes,  they  would  not,  per-, 
haps,  appear  to  be  fo  wonderful.  The  account 
which  Bemier  gives  of  fome  works  of  this  kind 
in  Indoftan,  falls  very  much  Ihort  of  what  had 
been  reported  of  them  by  other  travellers,  more 
diQ)ofed  to  the  marvellous  than  he  was.  It  may 
too,  perhaps,  be  in  thofe  countries,  as  it  is  in 
France,  where  the  great  roads,  the  great  com^ 
munications  which  are  likely  to  be  the  fubje£ts 
(6f  converfation  at  the  court  and  in  the  capital, 
are  attended  to,  and  all  the  reft  neglefted.  In 
China,  befides,  in  Indoftan,  and  in  feveral  other 
governments  of  Afia,  the  revenue  of  the  {bve^ 
reign  arifes  almoft  altogether  from  a  land-tax  or 
land-rent,  which  rifeS  or  falls  with  the  rife  and 
fall  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  land.  The 
great  intereft  of  the  fovereign,  therefore,  his 
revenue,  is  in  fuch  countries  neceffarily  and  im- 
mediately connefited  with  the  cultivation  of  the 
land,  with  the  greatnefs  of  its  produce,  and  with 
the  value  of  its  produce.  But  in  order  to  render 
that  produce*  both  as  great  and  as  valuable  as 
pbffible,  it  is  neceflary  to  procure  to  it  as  exten- 
five  a  market  as  poffible,  and  confequently  to 
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eftabliih  the  freed,  the  eafiefl,  and  the  lead  ex-  c 
penfive  communication  between  all  the  different 
parts  of  the  country ;  which  can  be  done  only 
by  means  of  the  bell  roads  and  the  bed  navi- 
.  gable  canals.  But  the  revenue  of  the  fovereign 
does  not,  in  any  part  of  Europe,  arife  chiefly  from 
a  land-tax  or  land-rent.  In  all  the  great  king- 
doms of  Europe,  perhaps,  the  greater  part  of  it 
may  ultimately  depend  upon  the  produce  of  the 
land :  But  that  dependency  is  neither  fo  imme- 
diate,  nor  fo  evident.  In  Europe,  therefore,  the 
fovereign  does  not  feel  himfelf  fo  dire6lly  called 
upon  to  promote  the  increafe,  both  in  quantity 
and  value,  of  the  produce  of  the  land,  or,  by 
maintaining  good  roads  and  canals,  to  provide 
Ae  moft  extenfive  market  for  that  produce. 
Though  it  fhould  be  true,  therefore,  what  I  ap* 
prehend  is  not  a  little  doubtful,  that  in  fom« 
parts  of  Alia  this  department  of  the  public 
police  is  very  properly  managed  by  the  execu^ 
tive  power,  there  is  not  the  leaft  probability 
tiiat,  during  the  prefent  ftate  of  things,  it  could 
be  tolerably  managed  by  that  power  in  any  part 
of  Europe. 

Even  thofe  public  works  which  are  of  fuch  a 
nature  that  they  cannot  afford  any  revenue  for 
maintaining  themfelves,  but  of  which  the  con- 
veniency  is  nearly  confined  to  fome  particuldr 
place  or  diflridt,  are  always  better  maintained  by 
a  local  or  provincial  revenue,  unc^er  the  manage- 
ment of  a  local  and  provincial  adminiftration, 
than  by  the  general  revenue  of  the  ftate,  of  which 
ihe  executive   power  -muft  always  have  the 
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BOOK  management.  Were  the  ftreets  of  London  to  be 
J'_  ^  lighted  and  paved  at  theexpence  of  theTreafmy, 
is  there  any  probability  that  they  would  be  fo 
well  lighted  and  paved  as  they  are  at  prefent,  or 
even  at  fo  finall  an  expence?  The  expence,  be- 
fides,  inilead  of  being  raifed  by  a  local  tax  upon 
the  inhabitants  of  each  particular  ftreet,  parifh, 
or  diftri6i  in  London,  would,  in  tliis  cafe,  be  de- 
frayed out  of  the  general  revenue  of  the  ftate, 
and  would  confequently  be  raifed  by  a  tax  upon 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom,  of  whom  the 
greater  part  derive  no  fort  of  benefit  from  the 
lighting  and  paving  of  the  ftreets  of  London. 

The  abufes  which  fometimes  creep  into  the 
local  and  provincial  adminiftration  of  a  local  and 
provincial  revenue,  how  enormous  foever  they 
may  appear,  are  in  reality,  however,  almoft 
always  very  trifling,  in  comparifon  of  thofe  which 
commonly  take  place  in  the  adminiftration  and 
expenditure  of  the  revenue  of  a  great  empire. 
They  are,  befides,  much  more  eafily  corre6led. 
Under  the  local  or  proA'incial  adminiftration  of 
thejuftices  of  the  peace  in  Great  Britain,  the  fix 
days  labour  which  the  country  people  are  obliged 
to  give  to  the  reparation  of  the  highways,  is  not 
always  perhaps  very  judicioufly  applied,  but  it  is 
fcarce  ever  exa6led  with  any  circumftance  of 
cruelty  or  oppreflSon.  In  France,  under  the 
adminiftration  of  the  intendants,  the  application 
is  not  always  more  judicious,  and  the  exaction  is 
frequently  the  moft  qruel  and  oppreflTive.  Such 
Corv^es,  as  they  are  called,  make  one  of  the 
principal  inftruments  of  tyranny  by  which  thaS^ 
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officers  chaftife    any  parifh    or  communeatit6  C  H  A  p. 
which  has  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  under  their  ,  ^*^ 
diipleafure. 
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Of  tie  Public  W^rh  and  In/Htutions  which  are  mcejfarjfor 
facilitating  particular  Branches  of  Commerce. 

THE  objedl  of  the  public  works  and  inflitu- 
tions  above  mentioned  is  to  facilitate  commerce 
in  general.  But  in  order  to  facilitate  forae 
particular  branches  of  it,  particular  inilitu- 
tions  are  neceflary,  which  again  require  a  par* 
ticular  and  extraordinary  expence. 

Some  particular  branches  of  commerce,  which 
are  carried  on  with  barbarous  and  uncivilized 
nations,  require  extraordinary  prote6lion, '  An 
ordinary  ftore  or  counting-houfe  could  give 
little  fecurity  to  the  goods  of  the  merchants  who 
trade  to  the  weilern  coaft  of  Africa.  To  defend 
them  from  the  barbarous  natives,  it  is  neceflary 
that  the  place  where  they  are  depofited,  (hould 
be,  in  fome  meafure,  fortified. .  The  diforders 
in  the  government  of  Indoftan  have  been  fup- 
pofed  to  render  a  like  precaution  neceffary  even 
among  that  mild  and  gentle  people  ;  and  it  was 
under  pretence  of  fecuring  their  perfbns  and  pro- 
perty from  violence,  that  both  the  Englifti  and 
French  Eaft  India  Companies  were  allc?wed  to 
ere6t  the  firft  forts  which  they  pofleiTed  in  that 
country.  Among  other  nations,  whofe  vigorous 
government  will  fuller  no  ftrangers  to  poflefs 
uny  fortified  place  within  their  territory,  it  may 
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AOL 6  K  be  necefiary  to  maintain  fome  ambaflador,  mU 
^_    ,  nifter,  or  conful,  who  may  both  decide,  accord- 
ing to  their  own  cufloms,  the  differences  arifing 
among  his    own   countrymen;    and,   in  their 
diiputes  with  the  natives,  may,  by  means  of  his 
public  character,  interfere  with  more  authority, 
and  afford  them  a  more  powerful  protection,  than 
th^y  could  expefil  from  any  private  man.     The 
interefts  of  commerce  have  frequently  made  it 
neceffary  to  maintain,  minifters  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, where  the  purpofes,  either  of  war  or 
alliance,  would  not  have  required  any.  The  com- 
mcrce  of  the  Turkey  Company  firft  occafioned 
the  ellablilhment  of  an  ordinary  ambaffador  at 
Conftantinople.      The  firft  Englilh  embaffies  to 
Ruffia  arofe  altogether  from  commercial  interefts. 
The  Conftant  interference  which  thofe  interefts 
neceffarily  occafioned  between  the  fubjeCts  of 
the  different  ftates  of  Europe,  has  probably  intro- 
duced  the  cuftom  of  keeping,  in  all  neighbouring 
countries,  ambaffadors  or  minifters  conftantly 
refident  even  in  the  time  of  peace.    This  cut 
torn,  unknown  to  ancient  times,  feems  not  to 
be  older  than  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  or  begin- 
ning  of  the  fixteenth  century  ;  that  is,  than  the 
time  when  commerce  firft  began  to  extend  itfelf 
to  the  greater  part  of  the  nations  of  Europe, 
and  when  they  firft  began   to  attend  to   its 
interefts* 

It  feems  not  unreafonable,  that  the  extras 
ordinary  expence,  which  the  protection  of  any 
particular  branch  of  commerce  may  occafion, 
ihpuld  be  defrayed  by  a  moderate  tax  upon  that 

particular 
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partitmiar  branch;  by  a  moderate  fine,  for ek^  €  K  ak 
ample>  to  be  paid  by  the  toaders  when  tiiey  irft  ^_^ 
enter  into  it,  or,  wh4t  is  more  equal,  by  k  partis 
cular  duty  of  fo  much  per  cent,  upon  the  goodft 
which  they  either  import  into,  or  export  out  of, 
the  particular  countries  with  which  it  is  carried 
on.    The  prote6tion  of  trade  in  general,  froiA 
pirates  and  free-booters,  is  faid  to  have  giv^ 
occafion  to  the  firfl  inflitution  of  the  duties  0f 
cuiloms.     But,  if  if  was  thought  reafonable  t& 
lay  a  general  tax  upon  trade,  in  order  to  defray 
the  expence  of  protecting  trade  in  general,  it 
fliould  feem  equally  reafonable  to  lay  a  particular 
tax  upon  a  particular  branch  of  trade,  in  ordet 
to  defray  the  extraordinary  expence  of  prdteA* 
ing  that  branch. 

The  proteftion  of  trade  in  general  has  alwa)^ 
-been  confidered  as  eflential  to  the  defence  of 
the  commonwealth,  and,  upon  that  account,  a 
neceffary  part  of  the  duty  of  the  executive  power. 
The  <;olle6tion  and  application  of  the  general 
duties  of  cuftoms,  therefore,  have  always  been 
left  to  that  power.  But  the  protection  erf  any 
particular  branch  of  trade  is  a  part  of  the  general 
protection  of  trade;  a  part,  therefore,  of  the 
duty  of  that  power  ;  and  if  nations  always 
aCtred  confiftentiy,  the  particular  duties  levied 
for  the  purpofes  of  fuch  particular  protection, 
Ihould  always  have  been  left  equally  to  its  dit 
poial.  But  in  this  refpeCt,  as  well  as  in  many 
others,  nations  have  notjalways  aCted  confift- 
ently ;  and  in  the  greater  part  of  the  commercial 
ftates  of  Europe,  particular  companies  of  mer- 
chants have  had  the  addrefe  to  perfuade  the  legi^^^ 
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B bOK  lattirc  to  entruft  tathem  the  performance  of 
^  ^  this  part  of  the  duty  of  the  fovereign,  togetker 
T*ith  all  the  powers  which  are  neceffarily  con* 
ne6led  with  it« 

Thefe  companies^  though  they  may,  perhaps^ 
hsLwe  been  ufeful  for  the  firft  introdu6tion  of 
fome  branches  of  commerce,  by  making,  at  their 
own  expence,  an  experiment  which  the  ftate 
might  not  think  it  prudent  to  make,  have  in  the 
long-run  proved,  univerfally,  either  burdenfome 
or  ufelefs,  and  have  either  miimaQaged  or  cob- 
fined  the  trade. 

When  thofe  companies  do  not  trade  Upon  a 
joint  flock,  but  are  obliged  to  admit  any  perfon^ 
properly  qualified,  upon  paying  a  certain  fine, 
and  agreeing  to  fubmit  to  the  regulations  of  the 
company,  each  member  trading  upon  his  own 
ftock,  and  at  his  own  rifk,  they  are  called  regu- 
lated companies.  When  they  trade  upon  a  joint 
ftock,  each  member  fliaring  in  the  common 
profit  or  lofs  in  proportion  to  his  (hare  in  this 
ftock,  they  are  called  joint  ftock  companies. 
Such  companies,  whether  regulated  or  joint 
ftock,  fometimes  have,  and  fometimes  have  not^ 
exclufive  privileges.    ^ 

Regulated  companies  refemble,  in'  every 
relpeft,  the  corporations  of  trades,  fo  common 
in  the  cities  and  towns  of  all  the  difierent  coun- 
tries of  Europe  j  and  are  a  fort  of  enlarged  mo-^ . 
nopdies  of  the  fame  kind.  As  no  inhabitant  of 
a  town  can  exerciie  an  incoi*porated  trade,  'with-* 
out  firft  obtaining  his  freedom  in  the  corporation, 
fo  in  moft  cafes  no  fubje6l  of  the  ftate  can  law- 
fully cariy  on  any  branch  of  foreign  trade,  for 
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which  a  regulated  company  is  eftabliihed,  with-  c  H  A  P. 
out  firit  becoming  a  member  of  that  company.        ^* 
The  monopoly  is  more  or  lefs  &nA  according  as 
the  terms  of  admilEon  are  more  or  lefs  difficult ; 
and  according  as  the  directors  of  the  company 
have  more  or  lefs  authority,  or  have  it  more  or 
lefs  in  their  power  to  manage  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  to  confine  the  greater  part  of  the  trade  to 
themfelves  and  their  particular  friends.     In  the 
moft^  ancient  regulated  companies  the  privilege% 
of  apprenticelhip  were  the  lame  as  in  other  cor- 
porations;   and  entitled   the  perfon  who  had 
ferved  his  time  to  a  member  of  the  company,  to 
become  himfelf  a  member,  either  without  paying 
any  fine,  or  upon  paying  a  much  fmaller  one  than 
what  W9.S  exa^ed  of  other  people.     The  ufual. 
corporation  fpirit,  wherever  the  law  does  not 
reftrain  it,  prevails  in  all  regulated  companies. 
When  they  have  been  allowed  to  aft  according 
to  their  natural  genius,  they  have  always,  in  order 
to  confine  the  competition  to  as  fmall  a  number 
of  perfons  as  poffible,  endeavoured  to  fubje^l 
the   trade   to   many   burdenfome   regulations. 
When  the  law  has  reflrained  them  from  doing 
this,  they  have  become  altogether  ufelefs  and 
infignificant. 

The  regulated  companies  for  foreign  com- 
merce, which  at  prefent  fubfift  in  Great  Britain, 
are,  the  ancient  merchant  adventurers  company, 
now  coilunonly  called  the  Hamburgh  Company, 
the  Ruffia  Company,  the  Eaftland  Company, 
the  Turkey  Company,  md  the  African  Com- 
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The  terms  of  admiffion  into  the  Hambutgli 
Company,  are  now  faid  to  be  quite  eafy ;  and 
the  direfl:ors  either  have  it  not  in  their  power  to 
fubje6t  the  trade  to  any  burdenfome  reftraint  or 
regulations,  or,  at  leail,  have  not  of  late  exer- 
cifed  that  power.      It  has  not  always  been  fo. 
About  the  middle  of  the  laft  century,  the  fine  for 
admiffion  was  fifty,  and  at  one  time  one  hundred 
pounds,  and  the  condu6t  of  the  company  was 
4aid  to  be  extremely  oppreffive.     In  1645,  in 
1645,  and  in  i66i,  the  clothiers  and  free  traders 
of  the  Weft  of  England  complained  of  them  to 
parliament,  as  of  monopolifts  who  confined  the 
trade  and   oppreffed  the  manufa^ures  of  th^ 
country*     Though  thofe  complaints  produced 
no  aft  of  parliament,  tHey  had  probably  inti- 
midated  the  company  fo  far,  as  to  oblige  them 
to  reform  their  condu6l.     Since  that  time,  at 
leaft,  there  have  been  no  complaints  againft  them« 
By  the  loth  and  nth  of  William  III.  c.  6.  the 
fine  for  admiffion  into  the  Ruffia  Company  was 
reduced  to  five  pounds;  and  by  the  ^5th  of 
Charles  II.  c.  7.  that  for  admiffion  into  the  Eaft- 
land  Company,  to  forty  fliillings,  while,  at  the 
fame  time,  Sweden,  Denmark  and  Norway,  all 
the  countries  on  the  north  fide  of  the  Baltic^ 
were  exempted  from  their  exclufive   charter*^ 
.The  condu6t  of  thofe  companies  had  probably 
^ven  occafion  to  thofe  two  a6ls  of  parliament. 
.Before  that  time,  Sir  Jofiah  Child  had  repre- 
sented both  thefe  and  the  Hamburgh  Company 
as  extremely  oppreffive,  and.  imputed  to  their 
bad  management  the  low  date  of  the  trade,  wjbich 
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we  at  that  time  carried  on  to  the  countries  com-  c  H  A  P. 
prehended  within  their  refpe6live  charters.  But  '• 
though  fuch  companies  may  not,  in  the  prefent 
times,  be  very  oppreffive,  they  are  certainly  alto- 
gether ufelefs.  To  be  merely  ufelefs,  indeed,  is 
perhaps  the  higheft  eulogy  which  can  ever  juftly 
be  bellowed  upon  a  regulated  company ;  and  all 
the  three  companies  above  mentioned  feem,  in 
their  prefent  ftate,  to  deferve  this  eulogy* 

The  fine  for  admiffion  into  the  Turkey  Com- 
pany was  formerly  twenty -five  pounds  for  all 
perfons  under  twenty-fix  years  of  age,  and  fifty 
pounds  for  all  perfons  above  that  age.  Nobody 
but  mere  merchants  could  be  admitted ;  a  re- 
ftri6lion  which  excluded  all  fhop-keepers  and  re- 
taflers.  By  a  bye-law,  no  Britilh  manufa6tures 
could  be  exported  to  Turkey  but  in  ^he  general 
fliips  of  the  company ;  and  as  thofe  fhips  failed 
always  from  the  port  of  London,  this  reftri£lion 
confined  the  trade  to  that  expenfive  port,  and 
the  tracers,  to  thofe  who  lived  in  London  and  in 
its  neighbourhood.  By  another  bye-law,  no  per- 
fon  living  within  twenty  miles  of  London,  and 
not  free  of  the  city,  could  be  admitted  a  mem- 
ber ;  another  reftriftion,  which,  joined  to  the 
foregoing,  neceflarily  excluded  all  but  the  free- 
men of  London.  As  the  time  for  the  loading  and 
failing  of  thofe  general  fliips  depended  altoge- 
ther upon  the  dire6lors,  they  could  eafily  fill 
them  with  their  own  goods  and  thofe  of  their 
particular  friends,  to  the  exclufion  of  others, 
who,  they  might  pretend,  had  made  their  pro- 
pofals  too  late.    In  this  ftate  of  things,  *  there- 
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BOOK  fore,  this  company  was  in  every  reipeft  a  ftri^ 
and  Qppreffive  monopoly.  Thofe  abufes  gave  oc- 
cafion  to  the  a6l  of  the  ^  6th  of  George  II.  c.  i8^ 
reducing  the  fine  for  admiffion  to  twenty  pounds 
for  all  perfons,  without  any  diflinfilion  of  ages^ 
or  any  reftridtion,  either  to  mere  merchants,  or 
f  o  the  freemen  of  London ;  and  granting  to  all 
fuch  perfons  the  liberty  of  exporting,  from  all 
the  ports  of  Great  Britain  to  any  port  in 
Turkey,  aU  Britilh  goods  of  which  the  export-, 
ation  was  not  prohibited ;  and  of  importing 
from  thence  all  Turkilh  goods,  of  which  the  im^ 
portation  was  not  prohibited,  upon  paying  both 
the  general  duties  of  cuftoms,  and  the  particu^ 
lar  duties  aflefled  for  defraying  the  neceffary  ex-,, 
pences  of  the  company ;  and  fubmitting,  at  the 
iam^  time,  ^o  the  lawful  authority  of  the  Britifb 
^LmbaiTador  and  confuls  refident  in  Turkey,  an^ 
to  the  bye-laws  of  the  company  duly  ena6led* 
To  prevent  any  opj^reffion  by  thofe  bye  Jaws,  ifc 
was  by  the  fame  a6l  ordained,  that  if  any  feven 
members  of  the  company  conceived  themfelves 
aggrieved  by  any  bye-law  which  fhould  be 
enabled  after  the  paffing  of  this  a6l;,  they  might 
appeal  to  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Plantations, 
(to  the  authority  of  whi^h,  ^  committee  of  the 
Privy  Council  has  now  fucceeded),  provided 
fuch  appeal  was  brought  withip  twelve  months 
after  the  bye-law  was  ena6led  ;  and  that  if  any^ 
feven  members  conceived  then^felves  aggrieved 
by  any  bye-law  which  had  been  enabled  be-i 
fore  the  paffing  of  this  aft,  they  might  bring 
a  like  app^l,  provided  it  was  within  twelve 
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months  after  the  day  on  which  this  a6i  was  to 
take  place.     The  experience  of  one  year,  how- 
ever, may  not  always  be  fufficient  to  difcover  to 
all  the  members  of  a  great  company  the  perni- 
cious tendency  of  a  particular  bye-law ;  and  if 
feveral  of  them  fliould  afterwards  difcover  it, 
neither  the  Board  of  Trade,  nor  the  Committee 
of  Council,  can  afford  them  any  redrefs.     The 
object,  befides,  of  the  greater  part  of  the  bye- 
laws  of  all  regulated  companies,  as  well  as  of  all 
other  corporations,  is  not  fo  much  to  opprefs 
thofe  who  are  already  members,  as  to  difcourage 
others  from  becoming  fo ;  which  may  be  done^ 
not  only  by  a  high  fine,  but  by  many  other  con- 
trivances.  The  conftant  view  of  fiich  companies 
is  always  to  raife  the  rate  of  their  own  profits  as 
high  as  they  can ;  to  keep  the  market,  both  for 
the   goods  which   they  export,  and  for  thofe 
which  they  import,  as  much  underflocked  as 
they  can  ;  which  can  be  done  only  by  reflrain- 
ing  the  competition,  or  by  difcouraging  new  ad- 
venturers from  entering  into  the  trade.     A  fine 
even  of  twenty  pounds,  befides,  though  it  may 
not,  perhaps,  be  fuflScient  to  difcourage  any  man 
from  entering  into  the  Turkey  trade,  with  an  in- 
tention to  continue  in  it,  may  be  enough  to  dif- 
courage a  fpeculative  merchant  from  hazarding  a 
fingle  adventure  in  it.   In  all  trades,  the  regular 
eftablifhed  traders,  even  though  not  incorpo- 
rated,  naturally  combine  to  raife  profits,  which 
are  no  way  fo  likely  tq  be  kept,  at  all  times,  down 
to  their  proper  level,  as  by  the  occafional  com- 
petition of  fpeculative  adventurers.  The  Turkey 
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BOOK  trade,  though  in  fome  meafure  laid  open  by  thi* 
a6l  of  parliament,  is  ftill  confidered  by  many 
people  as  very  far  from  being  altogether  free* 
The  Turkey  Company  contribute  to  maintain 
an  arabaffador  and  two  pr  three  confuls,  who, 
like  other  public  minifters,  ought  to  be  main- 
tained altogether  by  the  ftate,  and  the  trade  laid 
open  to  all  His  Majefty's  fubje6ls.  The  different 
taxes  levied  by  the  company,  for  this  and  other 
corporation  purpofes,  might  afford  a  revenue 
much  more  than  fufficient  to  enable  the  ftate  to 
maintain  fuch  minifters. 

Regulated  companies,  it  was  obferved  by  Sir 
Jofiah  Child,  though  they  had  frequently  fup* 
ported  public  minifters,  had  never  maintained 
any  forts  or  garrifons  in  the  countries  to  which 
they  traded :  whereas  joint  ftock  companies  fre-* 
quently  had*  And  in  reality  the  former  feem  to 
be  much  more  unfit  for  this  fort  of  fervice  than 
the  latter^  Firft,  the  dire6lors  of  a  regulated 
company  have  no  particular  intereft  in  the  pro* 
iperity  of  the  general  trade  of  th^  company^,  for 
the  fake  of  which,  fuch  forts  and  garrifons  are 
maintained.  The  decay  of  that  general  trade 
may  even  frequently  contribute  to  the  advantage 
of  their  own  private  trade;  as  by  diminifhing 
the  number  of  their  competitors,  it  may  enable 
them  both  tp  buy  cheaper,  and  to  fell  dearer^ 
The  diredlors  of  a  joint  ftock  company,  on  the 
contrary,  having  only  their  fliare  in  the  profits 
liiirhich  are  made  upon  the  common  ftock  com- 
mitted to  their  management,  have  no  private 
trade  of  |heir  own,  of  which  the  intereft  can  be 
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fexyarated  f Dean  that  of  the  general  trade  of  the  c  H  A  P. 
company.  Their  private  intereft  is  connected  ^^__^^ 
with  the  profperity  of  the  generd  trade  of  the 
company}  andwiththe  maintenance  of  the  fortd 
and  garrifons  which  are  neceffary  for  its  defence. 
They  are  more  likely,  therefore,  tb  have  that 
continual  and  careful  attention  which  that  main- 
tenance neceffarily  requires.  Secondly,  the  di- 
reftors  of  a  joint  flock  company  have  always  the 
management  of  a  large  capital,  the  joint  ftock 
of  the  company,  a  part  of  which  they  may  fre- 
quently employ,  with  propriety,  in  building,  re- 
pairing, and  maintaining  fiich  neceffary  forts  and 
garrifons.  But  the  diteftors  of  a  regulated  com* 
J)any,  having  the  management  of  lio  eommon 
Capital,  have  no  other  fund  to  employ  in  this 
way,  but  the  cafual  revenue  arifing  from  the  ad- 
miffion  fines,  and  from  the  corporation  duties, 
impofed  upon  the  trade  of  the  Company.  Though 
they  had  the  fame  intereft,  therefore,  to  attend 
to  the  maintenance  of  fuch  Forts  and  garrifons, 
they  can  feldom  have  the  fame  ability  to  render 
that  attention  effe6lual.  The  maintenance  of  a 
public  minifter  requiring  fcarce  any  attention, 
and  but  a  moderate  and  limited  expence,  is  a 
bufinefs  much  more  fuitable  both  to  the  temper 
and  abilities  of  a  regulated  company. 

Long  after  the  time  of  Sir  Jofiah  Child,  how- 
ever, in  1750,  a  regulated  company  was  efta- 
bliflied,  the  prefent  company  of  merchants  trad- 
ing to  Africa,  which  was  exprefsly  charged  at  firft 
with  the  maintenance  of  all  the  Britifli  forts 
and  garriibfls  that  lie  between  Cape  Blanc  and 
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BOOK  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  afterwards  with 
^*  ,  that  of  thofe  only  which  lie  between  Cape  Rouge 
and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  afil  which 
eftabliihes  this  company  (the  ajd  of  George  H. 
c.  31.)  feems  to  have  had  two  diftin6t  objedls  in 
view ;  firft,  to  reftrain  efre6lually  the  oppreffive 
and  monopolizing  fpirit  which  is  natural  to  the 
directors  of  a  regulated  company;  andfecondly, 
to  force  them,  as  much  as  poflible,  to  give  an  at- 
tention, which  is  not  natural  to  them,  toyirards 
the  maintenance  of  forts  and  garrifons. 

For  the  firft  of  thefe  purpofes,  the  fine  for  ad- 
miflion  is  limited  to  forty  Ihillings.  The  company 
is  prohibited  from  trading  in  their  corporate  ca- 
pacity, or  upon  a  joint  flock ;  from  borrowing 
money  upon  common  feal,  or  from  laying  any 
i;eflraints  upon  the  trade  which  maybe  carried  on 
freely  from  ail  places,  and  by  all  perfpns  being 
BritiOi  fubje6ts,  and  paying  the  fine.  The  govern- 
ment  is  in  a  committee  of  nine  perfons,  who 
meet  at  London,  but  who  are  chofen  annually  by 
^e  freemen  of  the  company  at  London,  Brifl^ol, 
and  Liverpool;  three  from  (each  place-  No 
committee-man  can  be  continued  in  ofiice  for 
more  than  thr^e  years  together.  Any  committee-- 
man might  be  removed  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
and  Plantations ;  now  by  a  committee  of  Coun- 
cil, after  being  heard  in  his  own  defence.  The 
committee  are  forbid  to  export  negroes  from 
Africa,  or  to  import  any  African  goods  into  Great 
Britain.  But  as  they  are  charged  with  the  main- 
tenance of  forts  and  garrifons,  they  may,  for  that 
purpofe,  export  from  Great  Britain  to  Africa^ 
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goods  and  ftores  of  different  kinds.    Out  of  the  c  H  A  P. 
monies  which  they  fliall  receive  from  the  com- 
pany, they  are  allowed  a  fum  not  exceeding  eight 
hundred  pounds  for  the  falaries  of  their  clerks  and 
agents  at  London,  Briftol,  and  Liverpool,  the 
houfe-rent  of  their  office  at  London,  and  all  other 
es5)ences  of  management,  commiffion  and  agency 
in  England.  What  remains  of  this  fum,  after  de- 
fraying thefe  different  expences,  they  may  divide 
among  themfelves,  as  compenfation  for  their 
trouble,  in  what  manner  they  think  proper.     By 
this  conftitution,  it  might  have  been  expe6led, 
that  the  Ipirit  of  monopoly  would  have  been  efl 
fefitually  reftrained,  and  the  firft  of  thefe  piir- 
pofes  fufficiently  anfwered.  It  would  feem,  how- 
ever, that  it  had  not.     Though  by  the  4th  of 
Geo.  III.  c.  20.  the  fort  of  Senegal,  with  all  its 
dependencies,  had  been  veiled  in  the  company 
of  merchants  trading  to  Africa,  yet  in  the  year 
following  (by  the  5th  of  Geo.  III.  c.  44.)^  not 
only  Senegal  and  its  dependencies,  but  the  whole 
coaft  from  the  port  of  Sallee,  in  South  Barbaryj^ 
to  Cape  Rouge,  was  exempted  from  the  jurifl 
di^tion  of  that  company,  was  veiled  in  the  crowii, 
and  the  trade  to  it  declared  free  to  all  His  Ma* 
jelly's  fubjefts.  The  company  had  been  fufpe6ie(i 
of  reftraining  the  trade,  and  of  ellablilhing  fome 
fort.of  improper  monopoly.     It  is  not,  however, 
very  eafy  to  conceive  how,  under  the  regula- 
tions of  the  23d  Geo.  II.  they  could  do  fo.  In  the 
printed  debates  of  the   Houfe  of  Cotiimons, 
not  always  the  moll  authentic  records  of  truth, 
I  obferve,  however,  that  they  have  been  ac- 
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BOOK  cufed  of  this.    The  members  of  the  Committee 

J^ ^  of  Nine  being  all  merchants,  and  the  goveraor3 

and  factors  in  their  different  forts  and  fettle^ 
ments  being  all  dependent  upon  them,  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  latter  might  have  given  pecu- 
liar attention  to  the  confignments  and  commi£l 
(ions  of  the  former,  which  would  eflabliib  a  real 
monopoly. 

For  the  fecond  of  thefe  purpofes,  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  forts  and  garrifons,  an  annual  fum 
has  been  allotted  to  them  by  parliament,  gene* 
rally  about  13,000/.  For  the  proper  application 
of  this  fum,  the  committee  is  obliged  to  account 
annually  to  the  Curfitor  Baron  of  Exchequer ; 
which  account  is  afterwards,  to  be  laid  before 
parliament.  But  parliament,  which  gives  fo  lit* 
tie  attention  to  the  application  of  millions,  is  not 
likely  to  give  much  to  that  of  13,000/.  a-year  ; 
and  the  Curfitor  Baron  of  Exchequer,  from  his 
profeffion  and  education,  is  not  likely  to  be  pro- 
foundly Ikilled  in  the  proper  expence  of  forts 
and  garrifons.  The  captains  of  His  Majefty's 
navy,  indeed,  or  any  other  commiffioned  officers^ 
appointed  by  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  may  elK 
quire  into  the  condition  of  the  forts  and  garri- 
fons, and  report  their  obfervations  to  that  Board. 
But  that  Board  feems  to  have  no  dire6l  jurifdic- 
tion  over  the  committee,  nor  any  authority  to 
correft  thofe  whofe  condu6l  it  may  thus  enquire 
into ;  and  the  captains  of  His  Majeily's  navy, 
befides,  are  not  fuppofed  to  be  always  deeply 
learned  in  the  fcience  of  fortification.  Removal 
from  an  office^  which   can  be  enjoyed  only 
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for  the  term  of  three  years,  and  of  which  the  CHAP, 
lawful  emoluments,  even  during  that  term,  are  fo  ^^^ 
very  fmall,  feems  to  be  the  utmoft  punifhment  to 
which  any  committee-man  is  liable,  for  any 
fault,  except  dire6l  malverfation,  or  embezzle- 
ment, either  of  the  public  money,  or  of  that  of 
the  company ;  and  the  fear  of  that  punifhment 
can  never  be  a  motive  of  fufficient  weight  to 
force  a  continual  and  careful  attention  to  a  bufi- 
nefe,  to  which  he  has  no  other  intereft  to  attend. 
The  committee  are  accufed  of  having  fent  out 
bricks  and  ftones  from  England,  for  the  repara- 
tion of  Cape  Coaft  Caftle,  on  the  coaft  of  Guinea, 
a  bufinefs  for  which  parliament  had  feveral  times 
granted  an  extraordinary  fum  of  money.   Thefe 
bricks  and  ftones  too,  which  had  thus  been  fent 
upon  fo  long  a  voyage,  were  faid  to  have  been 
of  fo  bad  a  quality,  that  it  was  neceffary  to  re- 
build from  the  foundation  the  walls  which  had 
been  repaired  with  them.    The  forts  and  gar- 
rifons  which  lie  north  of  Cape  Rouge,  are  not 
^nly  maintained  at  the  expence  of  the  ftate,  but 
are  under  the  immediate  government  of  the  exe- 
cutive power  ;  and  why  thofe  which  lie  fouth  of 
that  Cape,  and  which  too  are,  in  part  at  leaft, 
xnaintained  at  the  expence  of  the  ftate,  fliould 
be  under  a  different  government,  it  feems  not 
very  ealy  even  to  imagine  a  good  reafon.     The 
protection  of  the  Mediterranean  trade  was  the 
^  original  purpofe  or  pretence  of  the  garrifons  of 
Gibraltar  and  Minorca,  and  the  maintenance  and 
government  of  thofe  garrifons  has  always  been 
Tery  properly,  committed^  not  to  the  Turkey 
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BOOK  Company,  but  to  the  executive  power.  In  the 
-^L^^  extent  of  its  dominion  confifts  ;  in  a  great  mea- 
fure,  the  pride  and  dignity  of  that  power ;  and 
it  is  not  very  likely  to  fail  in  attention  to  what  is 
neceflary  for  the  defence  of  that  dominion.  The 
garrifons  at  Gibraltar  and  Minorca,  accordingly, 
have  never  been  negle3;ed;  though  Minorca  has 
been  twice  taken,  and  is  now  probably  loft  for 
ever,  that  dilafter  was  never  even  imputed  to  any 
negleft  in  the  executive  power.  I  would  not, 
however,  be  underftood  to  infinuate,  that  either 
of  thofe  expenfive  garrifons  was  ever,  even  in  the 
finalleft  degree,  neceffary  for  the  purpofe  for 
which  they  were  originally  difmembered  from  the 
Spaniih  monarchy.  That  difmemberment,  per- 
haps,  never  fervedany  other  real  purpofe  than  to 
alienate  from  England  her  natural  ally  the  King 
of  Spain,  and  to  unite  the  two  principal  branches 
of  the  Houfe  of  Bourbon  in  a  much  ftri6ter  and 
more  permanent  alliance  than  the  ties  of  blood 
could  ever  have  united  them. 

Joint  ftock  companies,  eftabliflied  either  by 
royal  charter  or  by  a6l  of  parliament,  differ  in 
feveral  refpefils,  not  only  from  regulated  compa- 
nies, but  from  private  copartneries. 

Firft,  In  a  private  copartnery,  no  partner,  with- 
out the  confent  of  the  company,  can  transfer  his 
Ihare  to  another  perfon,  or  introduce  a  new 
member  into  the  company.  Each  member,  how- 
ever, may,  upon  proper  warning,  withdraw  from 
the  copartnery,  and  demand  payment  from  thena 
of  his  Ihare  of  the  common  Aock.  In  a  joiht^ 
flock  company,  on  the  contrary,  no  mtiiPtiber 
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can  demand  payment  of  his  ftiare  from  the  com-  chap. 
pany ;  but  each  member  can,  without  their  con-  ^  ^• 
fent,  transfer  his  fliare  to  another  perfon,  and 
thereby  introduce  a  new  member.  The  value  of 
afhare  in  a  joint  ftock  is  always  the  price  which 
it  will  bring  in  the  market ;  and  this  may  be 
either  greater  or  lefe,  in  any  proportion,  than  the 
fum  which  its  owner  (lands  credited  for  in  the 
ftock  of  the  company. 

Secondly,  In  a  private  copartnery,  each  part- 
ner is  bound  for  the  debts  contra6ted  by  the 
company  to  the  whole  extent  of  his  fortune.  In 
a  joint  ftock  company,  on  the  contrary,  each 
partner  is  bound  only  to  the  extent  of  his  fhare« 
.  The  trade  of  a  joint  ftock  company  is  always 
managed  by  a  court  of  direftors.  This  court,  in- 
deed, is  frequently  fubje6l,  in  many  relpe6ls,  to 
the  controul  of  a  general  court  of  proprietors. 
But  the  greater  part  of  thofe  proprietors  feldoih 
pretend  to  underftand  any  thing  of  the  bufinefs 
of  the  company;  and  when  the  fpirit  of  fa6lion 
happens  not  to  prevail  among  them,  give  them- 
felves  no  trouble  about  it,  but  receive  content- 
edly fuch  half-yearly  or  yearly  dividend,  as  the  di- 
re6lor8  think  proper  to  make  to  them.  This  total 
exemption  from  trouble  and  from  rilk,  beyond  a 
limited  fum,  encourages  many  people  to  become 
adventurers  in  joint  ftock  companies,  who  would, 
upoB  no  account,  hazard  their  fortunes  in  any 
private  copartnery.  Such  companies,  there- 
fore, commonly  draw  to  themfelves  much 
greater  ftocks  than  any  private  copartnery  can 
boaft  of^  i  The  trading  ftock  of  the  South  Sea 
:  Companypogle 
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BOOK  Company,  at  one  time,  amounted  to  upwards  of 
^\  thirty-three  millions  eight  hundred  thoufand 
pounds^  The  divided  capital  of  the  Bank  of 
England  amounts,  at  prefent,  to  ten  millions 
feven  hundred  and  eighty  thoufand  pounds.  The 
diredlors  of  fiich  companies,  however,  being  the 
managers  rather  of  other  people's  money  than  of 
their  own,  it  cannot  well  be  expe6ked,  that  they 
fliould  watch  over  it  with  the  lame  anxious  vigi- 
lance with  which  the  partners  in  a  private  co- 
partnery frequently  watch  over  their  own.  Like 
the  ftewards  of  a  rich  man,  they  are  apt  to  con- 
sider attention  to  fmall  matters  as  not  for  their 
mailer's  honour,  and  very  eafily  give  themfelves 
a  difpenfation  from  having  it.  Negligence,  and 
profufion,  therefore,  muft  always  prevail,  more 
orlefs,  in  the  management  of  the  afiairs  of  fuch 
a  company.  It^is  upon  this  account  that  joint 
ftock  companies  for  foreign  trade  have  feldom 
been  able  to  maintain  the  competition  againil 
private  adventurers.  They  have,  accordingly, 
very  feldom  fucceeded  without  an  exclufive  pri- 
vilege ;  and  frequently  have  not  fucceeded  with 
one.  Without  an  exclufive  privilege  they  have 
commonly  mifmanaged  the  trade.  With  an  ex- 
clufive privilege  they  have  both  mifinanaged  and 
confined  it. 

The  Royal  African  Company,  the  predeceflbrs 
of  the  prefent  African  Company,  had  an  exclu- 
five privilege  by  charter ;  but  as  that  charter  had 
not  been  confirmed  by  a6t  of  parliament,  the 
trade,  in  confequence  6f  the  declaration  of 
fights,  was,  foon  after  the  revolution,  laid  open 
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to  all  His  Majefty'sfiibjeas.   The  Hudfon's  Bay  c  H  A  F. 
Company  are,  as  to  their  legal  rights  in  the        ^* 
fame  iituation  as  the  Royal  African  Company. 
Their  exclufive  charter  has  not  been  confirmed 
by  a6t  of  parliament.    The  South  Sea  Company, 
as  long  as  they  continued  to  be  a  trading  com- 
pany,  had  an  exclufive  privilege  confirmed  by 
a6t  of  parliament ;  as  have  likewife  the  prefent 
United  Company  of  Merchants  trading  to  the 
Eafl  Indies, 

The  Royal  African  Company  foon  found  that 
they  could  not  maintain  the  competition  againft 
private  adventurers,  whom,  notwithflanding  the 
declaration  of  rights,  they  continued  for  fomc 
time  to  call  interlopers,  and  to  perfecute  asfuch. 
In  1698,  however,  the  private  adventurers  were 
fubje6led  to  a  duty  of  ten  per  cent,  upon  almoil 
all  the  different  branches  of  their  trade,  to  be 
employed  by  the  company  in  the  maintenance  of 
their  forts  and  garrifons.     But,  notwithfl;anding 
the  heavy  tax,  the  company  were  ftill  unable  to 
maintain    the  competition.    Their  ftock   and 
credit  gradually  declined.    In  17 12,  their  debts 
bad  become  fo  great,  that  a  particular  a6l  of 
parliament  was  thought  neceflaiy,  both  for  their 
fecurity  and  for  that  of  their  creditors.    It  was 
enabled,  that  the  refolution  of  two-thirds  of  thefe 
creditors  in  number  and  value,  fliould  bind  the 
refl:,  both  with  regard  to  the  time  which  fliould 
be  allowed  to  the  company  for  the  payment  of 
their  debts ;  and  with  regard  to  any  other  agree- 
ment which  it  might  be  thought  proper  to  make 
vith  them  concerning  thofe  debts*    In  1730, 
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BOOK  their  ^airs  were  in  fo  great  diforder,  that  they 
Jl^  ,  were  altogether  incapable  of  maintaining  their 
forts,  and  garrifons,  the  fole  purpofe  and  pretext 
of  their  inftitution.     From  that  year,  till  their 
final  diffolution,  the  parliament  judged  it  ne- 
ceflary  to  allow  the  annual  fum  of  ten  thoufand 
pounds  for  that  purpofe.     In  173a,  after  having 
been  for  many  years  lofers  by  the  trade  of  car- 
rying negroes  to  the  AVeft  Indies,  they  at  laft 
refolved  to  give  it  up  altogether ;  to  fell  to  the 
private  traders  to  America  the  negroes  which 
they  purchafed  upon  the  coafl ;  and  to  employ 
their  fervants  in  a  trade  to  the  inland  parts  of 
Africa  for  gold  duft,  elephants*  teeth,  dying* 
drugs,  &c.     But  their  fuccefs  in  this  more  con* 
fined  trade  was  not  greater  that  in  their  formier 
extenfive  one.     Their  affairs  continued  to  go 
gradually  to  decline,  till  at  laft,  being  in  ^very 
reQ)e6l  a  bankrupt  company,  they  were  diffolved 
by  a6t  of  parliament,  and  their  forts  and  garri- 
fons  vefted  in  the  prefent  regidated  company  of 
merchants  trading  to  Africa.     Before  the  erec- 
tion of  the  Royal  African  Company,  there  had 
been  three  other  joint  ftock  companies   fiic- 
ceffively  eftabliflied,   one    after    another,    lor 
the  African  trade.     They  were  all  equally  un- 
fuccefsful.     They  all,  however,   had  exclufive 
charters,  which,  though  not  confirmed  by  afl? 
of  parliament,  were  in  thofe  days  fuppofed  to 
convey  a  real  ^xclufive  privilege. 
.  The  Hudfon's  Bay  Company,  before  their  miC 
fortunes  in  the  late  war,  had  been  much  inore 
fprtunate  than  the  Royal  African  CaOipany<TheiT 
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aeceflary  expence  is  much  fmaller.    The  whoie  c  H  A  P. 
number  of  people  whom  they  maintain  in  their       J'  ^ 
different  iettlements  and  habitations^  which  they 
have  honoured  with  the  name  of  forts,  is  faid  not 
to  exceed  a  hundred  and  twenty  perfons.    This 
number,  however,  is  fufficient  to  prepare  before- 
hand the  cargo  of  furs  and  other  goods  neceflary 
for  loading  their  fliips,  which,  on  account  of  the 
ice,  can  feldom  remain  above  fix  or  eight  weeks 
in  thofe  feas.    This  advantage  of  having  a  cargo 
ready  prepared,  could  not  for  feveral  years  be 
acquired  by  private  adventurers,  and  without  it 
there  feems  to  be  no  pbffibility  of  trading  to  Hud- 
fon's  Bay^     The  moderate  capital  of  the  com^ 
pany,  which,  it  is  faid,  does  not  exceed  one 
bundled  and  ten  thouland  pounds,  may  befides 
be  fufficient  to  enable  them  to  engrofs  the  whole, 
or  almoft  the  whole,  trade  and  furplus  produce 
of  the    miferable,  though  exteiifive  country, 
comprehended  within  their  charter.   No  private 
adventurers,  accordingly,  have  ever  attempted 
to  trade  to  that  country  in  competition  with  them. 
This  company,  th^efore,  have  always  enjoyed  an 
exclufive  trade  in  fa6t,  though  they  may  have  no 
right  to  it  in  law.     Over  and  above  all  this,  the 
moderate  capital  of  this  company  is  faid  to  be 
divided  stmong  a  very  fmall  number  of  proprie- 
tors.    But  a  joint  flock  company,  confifling  of 
9  fmall  number  of  proprietors,  with  a  moderate 
capital,  approaches  very  nearly  to  the  nature  of 
a  private  copartnery,  and  may  be  capable  of 
nearly  the  fame  degree  of  vigilance  and  atten-* 
tioa.    It  is  not  to  be  woftdered  at,  therefore,  if, 
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B  O  o  K  in  confequence  of  thefe  different  advantages,  the 
^'  Hudfon's  Bay  Company  had,  before  the  late  war, 
been  able  to  carry  on  their  trade  with  a  confider- 
able  degree  of  fuccefs.  It  does  not  feem  pro- 
bable, however,  that  their  profits  ever  approached 
to  what  the  late  Mr.  Dobbs  imagined  them.  A 
much  more  fober  and  judicious  writer,  Mr.  An- 
derfon,  author  of  The  Hiftorical  and  Chronolo- 
gical Dedu6lion  of  Commerce,  very  juftly  ob- 
ferves,  that  upon  examining  the  accounts  which 
Mr.  Dobbs  himfelf  has  given  for  feveral  years 
together,  of  their  exports  and  imports,  and  upon 
making  proper  allowances  for  their  extraordinary 
rifk  and  expence,  it  does  not  appear  that  their 
profits  deferve  to  be  envied,  or  that  they  can 
much,  if  at  all,  exceed  the  ordinary  profits  of 
trade. 

The  South  Sea  Company  never  had  any  forts, 
or  garrifons  to  maintain,  and  therefore  were  en- 
tirely exempted  from  one  great  expence,  to  which 
other  joint  Hock  companies  for  foreign  trade 
are  fubje6t.  But  they  had  an  immenfe  capital  .di-> 
vided  among  an  immenfe  number  of  proprietors. 
It  wa3  naturally  to  be  expe6ted,  therefore,  that 
folly,  negligence,  and  profufion  fliould  prevail  in 
the  whole  management  of  their  affairs.  The 
knavery  and  extravagance  of  their  ftocfc-jobbing 
projects  are  fufficie^tly  known,  and  tlie  explica« 
tion  of  them  wo\ild  be  foreign  to  the  pre&nt 
fubjeft.  Their  mercantile  proje6ta  were  not 
much  better  conduced.  The  firft  trade  which 
they  engaged  in  was  that  of  fupplying  the  Spa- 
Uiih  Weft  Indies  with  negmes,  of  which  (in  cpn-t 
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jfequence  of  what  was  called  the  Affiento  contfa6):  c  H  a  p^ 
granted  them  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht)  they  had  *• 
the  excliifive  privilege.  But  as  it  was  not  ex- 
pe6ted  th^kt  much  profit  could  be  made  by  this 
trade,  both  the  Portuguefe  and  French  compa« 
nies,  who  had  enjoyed  it  upon  the  fame  terms 
before  them,  having  been  ruined  by  it,  they  were 
allowed,  as(  compeniation,  to  fend  annually  a 
fliip  of  a  certain  burden  to  trade  diredtly  to  the 
Spanifli  Weft  Indies.  Of  the  ten  voyages  which 
this  annual  ihip  was  allowed  to  make,  they  are 
fidd  to  have  gained  confiderably  by  one,  that  of 
the  Royal  Carcdine  in  1731,  and  to  have  been 
lofers,  more  or  lefs,  by  almoft  all  the  reft* 
Their  ill  fuccefs  was  imputed,  by  their  fa^lord 
and  agents,  to  the  extortion  and  oppreffion  of 
the  Spanifli  government ;  but  was,  perhaps,  prin^ 
cipally  owing  to  the  profufion  and  depredations 
of  thofe  very  f&£fcors  and  agents ;  fome  of  whom 
are  laid  to  have  acquired  great  fortunes  even  in 
one  year.  In  1734,  the  company  petitioned  the 
King,  that  they  might  be  allowed  to  dilpofe  of 
tile  trade  and  tunnage  of  their  annual  fiiip,  on 
(account  of  the  little  profit  which  they  mside  by 
it,  and  to  accept  of  fuch  equivalent  as  they 
could  obtain  from  the  King  of  Spain. 

In  1714,  this  company  had  undertaken  the 
whale-fiflieryi  Of  this,  indeed,  they  had  no 
jHonopoly ;  but  as  long  as  they  carried  it  on,  no 
other  Britifli  fubje6ls  appear  to  have  engaged  in 
it.  Of  tfie  eight  voyages  which  their  fliips 
made  to  Greenland,  they  were  gainers  by  one, 
and  lofers  by  all  the  reft.  After  their  eighth 
and  laft  voyage,  when  they  had  fold  their  fliij^le 
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BOOK  (tores,  and  utenGls,  they  found  that  then*  whole 
lofiy  upon  this  branch,  capital  and  intereft  in^ 
eluded,  amounted  to  upwards  of  two  hundred 
and  thirty-leven  thou&nd  pounds. 

In  1722,  this  company  petitioned  the  parlia- 
ment to  be  allowed  to  divide  their  immenfe 
capital  of  more  than  thirty*three  millions  eight 
hundred  thouland  pounds,  the  whole  of  which 
had  been  lent  to  government,  into  two  equal 
parts :  the  one  half,  or  upwards  of  fixteen  mil- 
lions nine  hundred  thouiand  pounds,  to  be  put 
upon  the  &me  footing  with  other  government 
annuities,  and  not  to  be  fubjefl;  to  the  debts  con- 
traded,  or  loiTes  incurred,  by  the  dire6l;ors  of  the 
company,  in  the  profecution  of  their  mercantile 
projeds ;  the  other  half  to  remain,  as  before,  a 
trading  ftock,  and  to  be  fubje£t  to  thofe  debts 
and  loiTes.   The  petition  was  too  realbnable  not 
to  be  granted.    In  1733,  they  again  petitioned 
the  parliament,  that  three-fourths  of  their  trading 
flock  might  be  turned  into  annuity  dock,  and 
only  one-fourth   remain  as  trading  dock,  or 
expofed  to  the  hazards  arifing  from  the  bad 
management  of  their  dire^tws.    Both  their  an- 
nuity and  trading  ftocks  had,  by  this  time,  been 
reduced  more  than  two  milUons  each,byfeveral 
different  payments  from  government;  fo  that 
this  fourth  amounted  only  to  3,662,7841.  8s.  6d. 
In  1748,  all  the  demands  of  the  company  upon 
the  King  of  Spain,  in  confequence  of  the  Afliento 
contract,  were,  by  the  treaty  of  .AixJa-Chapelle, 
given  up  for  what  was  fuppofed  an  equivalent* 
An  end  was  put  to  their  trade  with  the  Spaniih 
Weft  Indies,   the  remainder  of  their  trading 

ftock 
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hock  was  turned  into  an  annuity  flock,  aiid  the  c  h  A  p» 
company  ceafedin  every  reQ)e6b  to  be  a  trading  ,^^^.^^^ 
company. 

It  ought  to  be  obferved,  that  in  the  tradewhich 
the  South  Sea  Company  carried  on  by  means  of 
their  annual  ihip,  the  only  trade  by^hich  it  ever 
was  expected  that  they  could  make  any  confider* 
able  profit,  they  were  not  without  competitors^ 
either  in  the  foreign  or  in  the  homg  market.  At- 
Carthagena,  Porto  Bello,  and  La  Vera  Cruz, 
they  had  to  encounter  the  competition  of  tha 
Spanilh  merchants,  who  brought  from  Cadiz,  to 
thofe  markets,  European  goodd^  of  the  fame 
kind  with  the  outward  cargo  of  their  iliip }  and 
in  England  they  had  to  encounter  that  of  the 
Englifli  merchants,  who  impoifted  from  Cadii 
goods  of  the  Spanifh  Wefl  Indies,  of  the  lame 
kind  with  the  inward  cargo*  The  goods  both  of^ 
the  ^paniih  and  Englifli  merchants,  indeed, were^ 
perhaps,  fubje^  to  higher  duties.  But  the  loia 
occafioned  by  the  negligencCf  profufion,  and 
malverfation  of  the  fervants  of  the  company,  had 
probably  been  a  tax  much  heavier  than  all  thole 
duties.  That  a  joint  ilock  company  ihould  be 
^le  to  carry  on  fuccefsfuUy  any  branch  of  fo* 
Teign  trade,  when  private  adventurers  can  come 
into  any  fort  of  open  and  fair  competition  with 
them,  feems  contrary  to  all  experiencCi 

The  old  Englifli  Eaft  India  Company  was 
eftablifhed  fh  1600,  by  a  charter  from  Queen 
Elizabeth.  In  the  firfl;  twelve  voyages  which  they 
fitted  oat  for  India,  they  £^pear  to  have  traded 
M  A.jregulated  company,  with  leparate  ftocks^ 
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BOOK  though  only  in  the  general  ihips  of  the  company^ 
V^  ^  In  i6i4,  they  united  into  a  joint  flock.  Their 
charter  was  exclufive,  and  though  not  confirmed 
bya6l  of  parliament,  was  in  thofe  days  fuppofed  to 
Contey  a  real  exclufive  privilege.  For  many  years, 
therefore,  they  were  not  much  difturbed  by  inter- 
lopers. Their  capital,  which  never  exceeded  feven 
hundred  and  forty-four  thou&nd  pounds,  and  of 
which  fifty  pounds  was  a  (hare,  was  not  fo  exorbi- 
tant, nor  their  dealings  fo  extenfive,  a»  to  afford 
eithera  pretext  forgrofe  negligence  andprofufion, 
M  a  cover  to  grofs  malverfation.  Notwithftanding 
fome  extraordinary  loffes,  occafionedpartlyby  the 
malice  rf  the  Dutch  Eaft  India  Company,  and 
partly  by  other  accidents,  they  carried  on  formany 
years  a  fuccefsfiil  trade.  But  in  procefs  of  time^ 
when  the  principles  of  liberty  were  better  under- 
stood, it  became  every  day  more  and  more  doubt-*^ 
ful  how  far  a  royal  charter,  not  confirmed  by  afifc 
of  parliament,  could  convey  an  exclufive  privi- 
lege. Upon  this  queftion  the  decifions  of  thtf 
eourtsof  jufl^icewere  not  uniform,  but  varied  with 
the  authority  of  government  and  the  humours  of 
the  times.  Interlopers  multiplied  upon  them  ; 
and  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Charles  IL 
^ix>ugh  the  whole  of  that  of  James  II.  and  dur- 
ing a  part  of  that  of  William  III.  reduced  thenr 
to  great  difl^refs.  In  1698,  a  propofal  was  made 
to  parliament  of  advancing  two  millions  to  go- 
temment  at  eight  per  cent,  provided  the  fub- 
fcribers  were  erefiled  into  a  new  Eaft  India  Com- 
pany w!^  exclufive  privileges.  The  old  Eaft 
India  Company  offered  feven  hundred  thoufitnd 
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|)dunds,  nearly  the  amount  of  their  capital,atfa«ir  ^n.Af. 


per  cent,  upon  the  fiune  conditions.  But  fuch  was  ^  '* 


at  that  time  the  ftate  of  public  credit,  that  it  was 
more  convenient  for  government  to  borrow  two 
millions  at  eight  per  cent,  than  feven  hundred 
thouiand  pounds  at  four.  The  propolU  of  the 
new  fubfcribers  was  accepted,  and  a  new  Eaft 
India  Company  eftabliihed  in  confequence.  Th^ 
old  Eaft  India  Company,  however,  had  a  right 
to  continue  their  trade  till  1701,  They  had,  at 
the  lame  time,  in  the  name  of  their  treafurer,  fub^ 
fcribed,  very  artfully,  three  hundred  and  fifteen 
thoufand  pounds  into  the  ftock  of  the  new.  By  a 
negligence  in  the  expreffion  fif^he  a£t  of  parlia^ 
ment,  which  vefted  the  Eaft  InS^  ti-ade  in  the  fub« 
fcribers  to  this  loan  of  two  millions,  it  did  Pot 
appear  evident  that  they  were  all  obliged  to  unite 
into  a  joint  ftock.  A  few  private  traders,  whofe 
fubfcriptions  amounted  only  to  feven  thoufand 
two  hundred  pounds,  infifted  upon  the  privilege 
of  trading  £bparately  upon  their  own  ftocks  and 
at  their  own  riik^  The  old  Eaft  India  Company 
hada  right  to  a  feparate  trade  upon  their  old  ftoc)(; 
till  1701 ;  and  they  had  likewife,  both  before 
and  after  that  period,  a  right,  like  that  of  other 
private  trftd^rs,  to  a  feparate  trade  upon  the  three 
hundred  and  fiileen  tlK>ufand  pounds,  which  they 
had  fiibfcribed  into  the  ftock  of  the  new  com-r 
pany.  The  competition  of  the  two  companies 
with  the  private  traders,  and  with  one  another, 
is  faid  to  have  well  nigh  ruined  both.  Upon  a 
fubfequentpccafion,  in  1730,  when  ap^opofalwaa 
oiad^  to  parliament  for  putting  the  trade  under 
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BOOK  the  management  of  a  regulated  company,  and 
y^  ,  thereby  laying  it  in  fome  meafure  open,  the  Eaft 
India  Company,  in  oppofition  to  this  propbfali 
reprefented  in  very  ftrong  terms,  what  had  been, 
at  this  time, the  mHerable  effefts,  as  they  thought 
them,  of  this  competition.  In  India,  they  faid. 
It  raifed  the  price  of  goods  fo  high,  that  they  were 
not  worth  the  bujdng ;  aiid  in  England,  by  over- 
ilocking  the  market,  it  funk  their  price  fo  low, 
that  no  profit  could  me  made  by  them.  That  by  a 
more  plentiful  fupply,  to  the  great  advantage  and 
conveniency  of  the  public,  it  muft  have  reduced, 
verymuch,the  price  of  India  goods  in  the  Englifli 
market,  cannot  weH  be  doubted  j  but  that  it  Ihould 
Ahave  raifed  verj^uch  their  price  in  the  Indian 
market,  feems  not  very  probable,  as  all  the  ex- 
traordinary demand  which  that  competition  could 
occafion,  mufl  have  been  but  as  a  drop  of  water 
in  the  immenfe  ocean  of  Indian  commerce.  The 
increafe  of  demand,  befides,  though  in  the  begin- 
ning it  may  fometimes  raife  the  price  of  goods, 
never  fails  to  lower  it  in  the  long  run.  It  encou« 
Tages  produ6tion,  and  thereby  increafes  the  com-* 
petition  of  the  producers,  who,  in  order  to  under- 
fell  one  another,  have  recomrfe  to  newdivifions  of 
labour  and  new  improvementsof  art, which  might 
never  otherwife  have  been  thought  of.  The 
miferable  effedls  of  which  the  comparfy  com- 
plained, were  the  cheapnels  of  confumption  and 
the  encouragement  given  to  production,  pre- 
cifely  the  two  eife6ls  which  it  is  the  great  bufi- 
nefs  of  political  oeconomy  to  promote.  Tlie 
competition,  however,  of  which  they  gave  this 
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baleful  account,  had  not  been  allowed  to  be  of  c  H  A  p. 
long  continuance.  In  1702,  the  two  companies  ^^^^ 
werfe,  in  fome  meafure,  united  by  an  indenture 
tripartite,  to  which  the  Queen  was  the  third  party; 
and  in  1708,  they  were,  by  a6t  of  parliament, 
perfedUy  confolidated  into  one  company  by  their 
prefent  name  of  The  United  Company  of  Mer* 
chants  trading  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  Into  this  aSt 
it  wad  thought  worth  while  to  infert  a  claufe,  al» 
lowingthe  feparate  traders  to  continue  their  trade 
till  Michaelmas  171 1,  but  at  the  fame  time  exn^ 
powering  the  directors,  upon  three  years  notice, 
to  redeem  their  little  capital  of  feven  thouiand 
'  two  hundred  pounds,  and  thereby  to  convert  the 
whole  ftock  of  the  company  into  a  joint  flock. 
By  the  fame  a^t,  the  capital  of  the  company,  in 
confequenoe  of  a  new  loan  to  govemn^ent^  was 
augmented  from  two  millions  to  three  millions 
two  hundred  thoufand  pounds.  In  1743,  the 
company  advanced  another  million  to  govern- 
ment.  But  this  million  being  raifed,  not  by  a 
call  upon  the  proprietors,  but  by  felling  annuities 
and  contra^ing  bond-debts,  it  did  not  augment 
the  flock  upon  which  the  proprietors  could  claim 
a  dividend.  It  augmented, however,  their  trading 
ftock,  it  being  equally  liable  with  the  other  three 
millions  two  hundred  thoufand  pounds  to  the 
lofles  Aiflained,  and  debts  contra^ed,  by  the 
company  in  profecution  of  their  mercantile  pro« 
jefts. .  From  1708,  or  at  leafl  from  171 1,  this 
company,  being  delivered  from  all  competitors, 
and  fully  eflablifhed  in  the  mcmopoly  of  the 
Englifh  conunerce  to  the  £afl  Indies,  carried  on 
a  fuccefsful  trade,  and  from  their  profits  made 
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p  o  o  K  annually  a  moderate  dividend  to  their  proprie^ 
y'  .  tors.  During  the  French  war  which  b^an  in 
1 74 1,  the  ambition  of  Mr.  Duplei^,  the  Fito<A 
governor  of  Pondicherry,  involved  them  in  thft 
wars  of  the  Camatic,  and  in  the  polities  of  the 
Indian  princes.  After  many  iignal  fucceffes,  and 
equally  fignal  lofles,  they  at  laft  loft  Madras,  at. 
that  time  their  principal  fettlement  in  India.  It 
was  reftored  to  them  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-lar 
Chapelle ;  and  about  this  time  the  Ipirit  of  war 
und  conqueft  feems  to  have  taken  pofieffion  of 
their  fervants  in  India,  and  never  fince  to  have 
left  them.  During  the  French  war  which  began 
in  1755,  their  arms  partook  of  the  general  good 
fortune  of  thofe  of  Great  Britain.  They  de- 
fended Madras,  took  Pondicherry,  recovered 
Calcutta,  and  acquired  the  revenues  of  a  rich 
lind  extenfive  territory,  amounting,  it  was  then 
ikid,  to  upwards  of  three  millions  a-year.  They 
remained  for  feveral  years  in  quiet  pofTdiion  of 
this  revenue:  But  in  1767,  adminiftration  laid 
claim  to  their  territorial  acquifitions,  and  the 
revenue  arifing  from  them,  as  of  right  belonging 
to  the  crown ;  and  the  company,  in  compenfav 
iion  for  this  claim,  agreed  to  pay  to  government 
four  huqdred  thouiand  pounds  a^year.  They 
had  before  this  gradually  augmented  their  divi? 
dend  pom  about  fix  to  ten  per  cent* ;  that  is^ 
upon  their  capital  of  three  millions  two  hundred 
thou&nd  pounds,  they  had  increafed  it  by  a  hun« 
dred  and  twentyi^ight  thouiand  pounds,  or  had 
^aifed  it  from  one  hundred  and  ninety^two  thou« 
fand,  to  three  hundred  and  twenty  thoufand 
pounds  ahyean    They  were  attempting  tbout 
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this  time  to  raife  it  ftill  further,  to  twelve  and  a  en  A  P. 

half  per  cent,  which  would  have  made  their  an-  ^^ ^ 

nual  payments  to  their  proprietors  equal  to  what 
they  had  agreed  to  pay  annually  to  government, 
or  to  four  hundred  thouiand  pounds  a-yean  But 
during  the  two  years  in  which  their  agreement 
with  government  was  to  take  place,  they  were 
reftrained  from  any  further  increafe  of  dividend 
by  two  fucceffive  a6ls  of  parliament,  of  which  the 
object  was  to  enable  them  to  make  a  ipeedier 
progrefs  in  the  payment-of  their  debts,  which 
were  at  this  time  eftimated  at  upwards  of  fix  or 
feven  millions  fterling.  In  1769,  they  renewed 
their  agreement  with  government  for  five  years 
more,  and  ftipulated,  that  during  the  courfe  of 
that  period  they  fliould  be  allowed  gradually  to 
increafe  their  dividend  to  twelve  and  a  half  per 
cent. ;  never  increafing  it,  however,  more  than 
one  per  cent,  in  one  year.  This  increafe  of 
dividend,  therefore,  when  it  had  rifen  to  its  nt- 
moft  height,  could  augment  their  annual  pay- 
ments, to  their  proprietors  an(^  government 
together,  b^t  by  fix  hundred  and  eight  thoufand 
pounds,  beyond  what  they  had  been  before  their 
late  territorial  acquifitions.  What  the  grofs  re- 
venuepf  thofe  territorial  acquifitions  wasfuppofed 
to  amount  to,  has  already  been  mentioned ;  and 
by  an  account  brought  by  the  Cruttenden  Eafl; 
Indiamen  in  1768,  the  nett  revenue,  clear  of  all 
deductions  and  military  charges,  was  fi:ated  at 
two  millions  forty-eight  thoufand  feyen  hundred 
and  forty-feven  pounds.  They  were  faid  at  the 
fame  time  to  poflefif  another  revenue,  arifing 
partly  £rom  }$ia^9  but  chiefly  from  the  cufl;omsgk 
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BOOK  eftablllhed  at  their  different  fettlements,  amauof^ 
J^'_  ,  ing  to  four  hundred  and  thirty-nine  thoufand 
pounds.  The  profits  of  their,  trade  too,  accord- 
ing  to  the  evidence  of  their  chairman  before  the 
Houfe  of  Commons,  amounted  at  this  time  to 
at  leaft  four  hundred  thoufand  pounds  a-year ; 
according  to  that  of  their  accomptant,  to  at  leaft 
five  hundred  thouiand ;  according  to  the  loweft 
account,  at  lealt  equal  to  the  higheft  dividend 
that  was  to  be  paid  to  their  proprietors.  So 
great  a  revenue  might  certainly  have  afforded  an 
augmentation  of  fix  hundred  and  eight  thoufand 
pounds  in  their  annual  payments ;  and  at  the  iame 
time  have  left  a  large  finking  fund  fufficient  for 
the  fpeedy  reduS^ion  of  their  debts.  In  1773, 
however,  their  debts,  infi^ead  of  being  reduced, 
were  augmented  by  an  arrear  to  the  treafury  in 
thepayment  of  the  four  hundred  thoufandpounds, 
by  another  to  the  cufi^om-houfe  for  duties  unpaid, 
by  a  large  debt  to  the  bank  for  money  borrowed, 
and  by  a  fourth  for  bills  drawn  upon  them  from 
India,  and  wantonly  accepted,  to  the  amount  of 
upwards  of  twelve  hundred  thoufand  pounds. 
The  difi^refs  which  thefe  accumulated  claims 
brought  upon  them,  obliged  them  not  only  to 
reduce  all  at  once  their  dividend  to  fix  per  cent, 
but  to  throw  themfelves  upon  the  mercy  of  go- 
vernment, and  to  fupplicate,  firfi:,  a  releafe  from 
the  further  payment  of  the  ftipulated  four  hun- 
dred thoufand  pounds  a-year ;  and,  fecohdly,  a 
loan  of  fourteen  hundred  thoufand,  to  lave  them 
from  immediate  bankruptcy.  The  great  increaie 
of  their  fortune  had,  it  feems,  only  ferved  to  fut- 
nilh  their  fervants  with  a  pretext  for  greater  pro-^ 
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fufion,  and  a  cover  for  greater  malverfation,  than  chap. 
in  proportion  even  to  that  increafe  of  fortune.        ^• 
The  conduct  of  their  fervants  in  India,  and  the 
general  ftate  of  their  affairs  both  in  India  and 
in  Europe,  became  the  fubje6t  of  a  parliamentary 
inquiry  ;  in  confequence  of  which  feveral  very 
important  alterations  were  made  in  the  conftitu- 
tion  of  their  government,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.     In  India  their  principal  fettlements  of 
Madras,  Bombay,  and  Calcutta,  which  had  be- 
fore been  altogether  independent  of  one  another, 
were  fubjedled  to  a  governor-general,  affiiledby 
a  council  of  four  affeflbrs,  parliament  affuming 
to  itfelf  the  firft  nomination  of  this  governor  and 
council  who  were  to  refide  at  Calcutta ;  that  city 
having  now  become,  what  Madras  was  before, 
the  moft  important  of  the  Englifh  fettlements  in 
India.    The  court  of  the  mayor  of  Calcutta, 
4Miginally  inftituted  for  the  trial  of  mercantile 
caufes,  which  arofe  in  the  city  and  neighbour- 
hood, had  gradually  extended  itsjurifdifition  with 
the  extenfion  of  the  (^pire.  It  was  now  reduced 
and  confined  to  the  original  purpofe  of  its  infti- 
totion.     Inftead  of  it  a  new  fupreme  court  of 
judicature  was  eilablifhed,  confifting  of  a  chief 
juftice  and  three  judges  to  be  appointed  by  the 
crown.  In  Europe,  the  qualification  neceflary  to 
entitle  a  proprietor  to  vote  at  their  general  courts 
was  raifed,  from  five  hundred  pounds,  the  origi- 
nal  price  of  afliare  in  the  ftock  of  the  company, 
to  a  tfebtefand  pounds.     In  order  to  vote  upon 
this  qualification  too,  it  was  declared  neceifary 
that  he  Ihould  have  poffefled  it,  if  acquired  by 
his  own  purchafe,  and  not  by  inheritance,'  for  at3  ^ 
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BOOK  leaft  one  year,  inftead  of  fix  months,  the  term 
^^  requifite  before.     The  court  of  twenty-four  di- 
redlors  had  before  been  chofen  annually ;  but  it 
was  now  enabled  that  each  director  ihould,  for 
the  future,  be  chofen  for  four  years ;  fix  of  them, 
however,  to  go  out  of  ofiice  by  rotation  every 
year,  and  not  to  be  capable  of  being  re-chofen 
at  the  ele6lion  of  the  fix  new  directors  for  the 
enfuing  year.     In  confequence  of  thefe  altera- 
tions, the  courts,  both  of  the  proprietors  and  du 
rectors,  it  was  expedled,  would  be  likely  to  afib 
with  more  dignity  and  fteadinefs  than  they  had 
ufuaUy  done  before.    But  it  feems  impoflible^ 
by  any  alterations,  to  render  thofe  courts,  in  any 
refpedt,  fit  to  govern,  or  even  to  fliare  in  the  go^ 
vemment  of  a  great  empire  ;  becaufe  the  greater 
part  of  their  members  mufli  always  have  too  little 
intereft  in  the  profperity  of  that  empire,  to  givQ 
any  ferious  attention  to  what  may  promote  iU 
Frequently  a  man  of  great,  fometimes  even  a 
inan  of  fmall  fortune,  is  willing  to  purchafe  a 
thousand  pounds  Ihare  in  India  ftock,  merely  for 
the  influence  which  he  experts  to  acquire  by  a 
vote  in  the  court  of  proprietors.     It  gives  him 
a  fliare,  though  not  in  the  plunder,  yet  in  the  ap^ 
pointment  of  the  plunderers  of  India ;  the  court 
of  directors,  though  they  make  that  appointr 
ment,  being  neceflarily  more  or  lefs  under  the 
influence  of  the  proprietors,  who  not  only  e\e&. 
thofe  directors,  but  fometimes  over-rule  the  ap^ 
pointments  of  their  fetvants  in  India.   Provide^ 
he  can  enjoy  this  influence  for  a  few  years,  and 
thereby  provide  for  a  certain  number  of  hia 
friends,  he  frequently  cares  little  about  the  di^ 
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iddend ;  or  even  about  the  value  of  the  ftockupon  chap. 
which  his  vote  is  founded.  About  the  profperity  ,  J* 
of  the  great  empire,  in  the  government  of  which 
that  vote  gives  him  a  fliare,  he  feldom  cares  at 
all*    No  other  fovereigns  ever  were,  or,  from 
the  nature  of  things,  ever  could  be,  fo  perfe6lly 
indifferent  about  the  happinefs^  or  mifery  of  theii* 
fiibjefts,  the  improvement  or  wafte  of  their  do- 
minions, the  glory  or  difgrace  of  their  adminif^ 
tration ;  as,  from  irrefiftible  moral  caufes,  th^ 
greater  part  of  the  proprietors  of  fuch  a  mercan** 
tile  company  are^  and  neceffarily  mull  be-    This 
indifference  too  was  more  likely  to  be  increafed 
than  diminiftied  by  fome  of  the  new  regulations 
which  were  made  in  confequence  qf  the  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.     By  a  refolution  of  the  Houfe 
of  Commons,  for  example,  it  was  declared,  that 
w^hen  the  fourteen  hundred  thoufand  pounds, 
lent  to  the  company  by  government,  fhould  be 
paid,  and  their  bond  debts  be  reduced  to  fifteen 
hundred  thoufand  pounds,  they  might  then,  and 
not  till  then,  divide  eight  per  cent,  upon  their 
capital ;  and  that  whatever  remained  of  their  re- 
venues and  neat  profits  at  home,  Ihould  be  di- 
vided into  four  parts;  three  of  them  to  be  paid 
into  the  Exchequer  for  the  ufe  of  the  public,  and 
the  fourth  to  be  referved  as  a  fund,  either  for  the 
further  redu6tion  of  their  bond-debts,  or  for  the 
difcharge  of  other  contingent  exigencies,  which 
the  company  might  labour  under.     But  if  the 
company  were  bad  ftewards  and  bad  fovereigns, 
when  the  whole  of  their  nett  revenue  and  profits 
belonged  to  themfelves^  and  were  at  their  own 
di^ofal,  they  were  furely  not  Vkely  to  be  betteft[e 
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BOOK  when  three-fourths  of  them  were  to  belong  to 
V.       other  people,  and  the  other  fourth,  though  to  bo 

'^'"^'''~''  laid  out  for  the  benefit  of  the  company,  yet  to  be 
foy  under  the  infpe6lion,  and  with  the  approba- 
tion, of  other  people. 

It  might  be  more  agreeable  to  the  company 
that  their  own  fervants  and  dependants  ihould 
have  either  the  pleafure  of  wafting,  or  the  profit 
of  embezzling  whatever  furplus  might  remain^ 
after  paying  the  propofed  dividend  of  eight  per 
cent.,  than  that  it  ihould  come  into  the  hands 
of  a  fet  of  people  with  whom  thofe  refolutions 
could  fcarce  fail  to  fet  them,  in  fome  meafure^ 
at  variance.  The  intereft  of  thofe  fervants  and 
dependants  might  fo  far  predominate  in  the- 
court  of  proprietors,  as  fometimes  to  difpofe  it 
to  fupport  the  authors  of  depredations  which  had 
been  committed,  in  direct  violation  of  its  own 
authority.  With  the  majority  of  proprietors,^ 
the  fupport  even  of  the  authority  of  their  own 
court  might  fometimes  be  a  matter  of  lefs  confe^* 
quence,  than  the  fupport  of  thofe  who  had  fet 
that  authority  at  defiance. 

The  regulations  of  1773,  accordingly  did  not 
put  an  end  to  the  diforders  of  the  company's  go- 
vernment in  India.  Notwithfl^ndingthat,  during^ 
a  momentary  fit  of  good  conduS;,  they  had  at 
one  time  collected  into  the  treafury  of  Calcutta, 
more  than  three  millions  fterling ;  notwitb- 
ftanding  that  they  had  afterwards  extended, 
either  their  dominion,  or  their  depredations  over 
avaft  acceflion  of  fome  of  the  richeft  and  moll 
fertile  countries  in  India ;  all  was  wafted  and  de* 
ftroyed.  They  found  themfelves  altogether  un- 
I  prepared 
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)Hrepared  to  flop  or  reM  the  incucfion  of  Hyder  chap. 
All ;  and  in  confequence  of  thofe  ^iforders,  the  ^' 
cmnpany  is  now  (1784)  in  greater  diflrefs  than 
ever ;  and,  in  order  to  prevent  immediate  bank- 
ruptcy, is  once  more  reduced  to  fupplicate  the 
affiflance  of  government.  Different  plans  have 
been  propo&d  by  the  different  parties  in  parlia^ 
ment,  for  the  better  management  of  its  afiairs. 
And  all  thofe  plans  feem  to  agree  in  fuppofing, 
what  was  indeed  always  abundantly  evident,  that 
it  is  altogether  unfit  to  govern  its  territorial  pof^- 
leffions.  Even  the  company  itfelf  feems  to  be 
convinced  of  its  own  incapacity  fo  far,  and  feems, 
upon  that  account,  willing  to  give  them  up  to 
government. 

With  the  right  of  poflefling  forts  and  garri- 
Ibns  in  diilant  and  barbarous  countries,  is  necef- 
larily  conne6led  the  right  of  making  peace  and 
war  in  thofe  countries.  The  joint  flock  compa- 
nies which  have  had  the  one  right,  have  con- 
ftantly  exercifed  the  other,  and  have  frequently 
had  it  exprefsly  conferred  upon  them.  How 
unjuflly,  how  capricioufly,  how  cruelly  they 
have  commonly  exercifed  it,  is  too  well  known 
from  recent  experience. 

When  a  company  of  merchants  undertake,  at 
their  own  riik  and  expence,  to  eflablifh  a  new 
trade  with  fome  remote  and  barbarous  nation,  it 
may  not  be  unresdTonable  to  incorporate  them  into 
ajoint  flock  company,  and  to  grant  them,  in  cafe 
of  their  fuccefs,  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  for  a 
certain  number  of  years.  It  is  the  eafiefl  and 
moft*  natural  way  in  which  the  flate  can  recom- 
peafi^  them  ibr  hazarding  ^  dangerous  and  ex^  g]^ 

'   penfive 


B  O  o  k  penflye  experiment,  of  which  thepuWic  is  aftei^ 
wards  to  reap  the  benefit.  A  temporary  moncM 
poly  o£  this  kind  may  be  vindicated  upon  th^ 
fiune  principles  upon  which  a  like  monopoly  of 
a  new  machine  is  granted  to  its  inventor,  and 
that  of  a  new  book  to  its  author.  But  upon  the 
expiration  of  the  term,  the  monopoly  ought  cer-* 
tainly  to  determine  j  the  forts  and  garrifons,  if 
if  was  found  neceffary  to  eftablilh  any,  to  be 
taken  into  thfe  hands  of  government,  their  value 
to  be  paid  to  the  company,  and  the  trade  to  be 
laid  open  to  all  the  fubje6ls  of  the  ftate.  By  a 
perpetual  monopoly,  all  the  other  fubjefts  of  the 
ftate  are  taxed  very  abfurdly  in  two  different 
ways  ;  firft,  by  the  high  price  of  goods,  which^ 
in  the  cafe  of  a  free  trade,  they  could  buy  much 
'  cheaper  ;  and,  fecondly,  by  their  total  exclufioir 
fiom  a  branch  of  bulinefs,  which  it  might  be  both 
convenient  and  profitable  for  many  of  them  to 
carry  on;  It  is  for  the  moft  worthlefs  of  all  pur- 
pofes  too  that  they  are  taxed  in  this  maimer. 
It  is  jnerely  to  enable  the  company  to  fupport 
the  negligence,  profufion,  and  malverfation  of' 
liieir  own  fervants,  whofe  diforderly  condu6t  fel- 
dom  allows  the  dividend  of  the  company  to  ex-r 
ceed  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit  in  tradesi  which 
are  altogether  free,  and  very  frequently  maked 
it  fall  even  a  good  deal  (hort  of  that  rate.  With- 
out a  monopoly,  however,  a  joint  ftock  com- 
pany, it  would  appear  from  experience,  eannot 
long  carry  on  any  branch  of  foreign  trade.  To 
buy  in  one  market,  in  order  to  fell,  with  profit, 
in  another,  when  there  are  many  competftors  in 
both }  to  watch  ovqt,  n^t  only  the  ocdifional 
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variations  in  the  demand,  but  the  much  greater  chap. 
and  more  frequent  variations  in  the  competition, 
or  in  the  fupply  which  that  demand  is  likely  to  get 
from  other  people,  and  to  fuit  with  dexterity  and 
judgment  both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  each 
aflbrtment  of  goods  to  all  thefe  circumftances,  is 
a  i^ecies  of  warfare  of  which  the  operations  are 
continually  changing,  and  which  can  fcarce  ever 
be  conduced  fuccefsfully,  without  fuch  an  unre- 
mitting exertion  of  vigilance  and  attention,  as  can- 
not long  be  expe6ted  from  the  dire6lors  of  a  joint 
Hock  company.  The  Eaft  India  Company,  upon 
the  redemption  of  their  funds,  and  the  expiration 
of  their  exclufive  privilege,  have  a  right,  by  adl 
of  parliament,  to  continue  a  corpdration  with  a 
joint  flock,  and  to  trade  in  their  Corporate  capa- 
city to  the  Eaft  Indies  in  common  with  the  reft 
of  their  fellow-fubje6ts.  But  in  this  fituation, 
the  fuperior  vigilance  and  attention  of  private 
adventurers  would,  in  all  probability,  foon  make 
them  weary  -6f  the  trade. 

An  eminent  French  author,  of  great  know* 
ledge  in  matters  of  political  oeconomy,  the  Abb6 
MoreUet,  gives  a  lift  of  fifty-five  joint  ftock 
companies  for  foreign  trade,  which  have  been 
efiabliflied  in  different  parts  of  Europe  fince  the 
year  1600,  and  which,  according  to  him,  have 
all  failed  from  mifinanagement,  notwithftanding 
they  had  exclufive  privileges.  He  has  been 
mifinformed  with  regard  to  the  hiftory  of  two 
or  three  of  them,  which  were  not  joint  ftock 
companies  and  have  not  failed.  But,  in  com- 
pen&tion,  there  have  been  feveral  joint  ftock 
^   VOL.  IV*  L  ^  companies 
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BOOK  companies  which  have  failed,  and  which  he 

^  ^*       has  omitted. 

The  only  trades  which  it  feems  pof&ble  for  a 
joint  flock  company  to  carry  on  fuccefefuUy, 
without  an  exclufive  privilege,  are  thofe,  of 
which  all  the  operations  are  capable  of  being 
reduced  to  what  is  called  a  routine,  or  to  fuch  a 
uniformity  of  method  as  admits  of  little  or  no  va- 
riation*  Of  this  kind  is,  firft,  the  banking  trade ; 
iecondly,  the  trade  of  infurance  from  fire,  and 
from  fea  rifk  and  capture  in  time  of  war ;  thirdly, 
the  trade  of  making  and  maintaining  a  navigable 
cut  or  canal ;  and,  fourthly,  the  fimilar  trade  of 
bringing  water  for  the  fupply  of  a  great  city. 

Though  the  principles  of  the  banking  trade 
may  appear  fomewhat  obflrufe,  the  pra6tice  is 
capable  of  being  reduced  to  flri6t  rules.  To 
depart  upon  any  occafion  from  thofe  rules,  in 
confequence  of  fome  iSattering  Q)eculation  of 
extraordinary  gain,  is  almoft  always  extremely 
dangerous,  and  frequently  fatal  to  the  banking 
company  which  attempts  it.  But  the  conflitu- 
tion  of  joint  flock  companies  renders  them  in 
general  more  tenacious  of  eflablifhed  rules  than 
any  private  copartnery.  Such  companies,  there- 
fore, feem  extremely  well  fitted  for  this  trade. 
The  principal  banking  companies  in  Europe, 
accordingly,  are  joint  flock  companies,  many 
of  which  manage  their  trade  very  fuccefsfuUy 
without  any  exclufive  privilege.  The  Bank  of 
England  has  no  other  exclufive  privilege,  except 
that  no  other  banking  company  in  England  fhall 
confifl  of  more  than  fix  perfons.     The  two 

^     banks 
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banks  of  Edinburgh  are  joint  ftock  companies  chap. 
without  any  exclufwe  privilege.  ,_  J*   ^ 

The  value  of  the  rift,  either  from  fire^  or  from 
lofe  by  fea,  or  by  capture,  though  it  cannot,  per- 
haps, be  calculated  very  exa6llyj  admits,  how- 
ever, of  fiich  a  groft  eilimation  as  renders  it;  in 
feme  degree,  reducible  to  flri6t  rule  and  method. 
The  trade  of  infurance,  therefore,  maybe  carried 
on  fuccefsfully  by  a  joint  ftock  company,  without 
any  exclufive  privilege.  Neither  the  London 
Affurance,  nor  the  Royal  Exchange  Affurance 
companies,  have  any  fuch  privilege. 

When  a  navigable  cut  or  canal  has  been  once 
made,  the  management  of  it  becomes  quite  fimple 
and  ealy,  and  it  is  reducible  to  ftri6t  rule  and  me-> 
thod.  Even  the  making  of  it  is  fo,  as  it  muy  be 
contracted  for  with  undertakers  at  fo  much  amile, 
and  fo  much  a  lock.  The  fame  thing  miay  be  faid 
of  a  canal,  an  aquedu6t,  or  a  great  pipe  for  bring- 
ing water  to  fupply  a  great  city.  Such  under- 
takings, thertfore,  may  be,  and  accordingly  fre- 
quently  are,  very  fuccefsfully  managed  by  joint 
ftock  companies  without  any  exclufive  privilege. 

To  eftablifh  a  joint  ftock  company,  however, 
for  any  undertaking,  merely  becaufe  fuch  a 
company  might  be  capable  of  managing  it  fuc- 
cefsfoUy ;  or  to  exempt  a  particular  fet  of  dealers 
from  fbme  of  the  general  laws  which  take  place 
with  regard  to  all  their  neighbours,  merely  be- 
caufe they  might  be  capable  of  thriving  if  they 
had  fuch  an  exemption,  would  certainly  not  be 
reafonable.  To  render  fuch  an  eftabliftiment 
perfectly  reafoiiable,  with  the  circumftance  of 
being  reducible  to  ftrift  rule  and  method,  two 

X  2  other  ■ 
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Q  o  0  K  Other  circumftances  ought  to  concur.  Firft,  it' 
V'  ought  to  appear  with  the  cleareftevidence,  that  the" 
undertaking  is  of  greater  and  more  general  utility 
than  the  greater  part  of  common  trades ;  and  fe- 
condly,  that  it  requires  a  greater  capital  th^n  can 
eafily  be  coUedled  into  a  private  copartnery.  If  a 
moderate  capital  were  fufficient,  the  great  utility  of 
the  undertaking  would  not  be  a  fufficient  reafon 
for  eftablifhing  a  joint  jElock  company ;  becaufe, 
in  thfs  cafe,  the  demand  for  what  it  was  to  pro- 
duce would  readily  and  eafily  be  fupplied  by 
private  adventurers.  In  the  four  trades  above 
mentioned,  boA  thofe  circumftances  concur. 

The  great  and  general  utility  of  the  banking 
trade  when  prudently  managed,  has  been  fully  ex- 
plained in  the  fecond  book  of  this  enquiry.  But  a 
public  bank  which  is  to  fupport  public  credit,  and 
iq)on  particularemergencies  to  advance  to  govern- 
ment the  whole  produce  of  a  tax,  to  the  amount^ 
perhaps,  of  feveral  millions,  a  year  or  two  before 
it  comes  in,  requires  a  greater  capital  than  can 
eafily  be  collected  into  any  private  copartnery. . 

The  trade  of  infurance  gives  great  fecurity  to 
the  fortuhes  of  private  people,  and  by  dividing 
mtiong  a  great  many  that  lofs  which  would  ruin 
an  individual,  makes  it  fall  light  and  eafy  upon 
the  whole  fociety.  In  order  to  give  this  fecurity, 
howe^^er,  it  is  neceflary  that  the  infurers  fhould 
have  a  very  large  capital.  Before  the  eftablilh- 
mant  of  the  two  joint  ftock  companies  for  infur- 
ance in  London,  a  lift,  it  is  feid,  was  laid  before 
the  attorney-general,  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
private  infurers  who  had  failed  in  the  courfe  of  a 
few  years, -         .^g,,,,  ,•  Google- 
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'  That  navigable  cuts  and  canals,  and  the  works 
which  are  fometimes  neceffary  for  fupplying  a 
great  city  with  water,  are  of  great  and  general 
utility  J  while  at  the  fame  time  they  frequently 
require  a  greater  expence  than  fuits  the  fortunes 
of  private  people,  is  fufficiently  obvious. 
.  Except  the  four  trades  above  mentioned,  I  have 
not  been  able  to  recolle6l  any  other  in  which  all  the 
three  circumftances,  requifite  for  rendering  rea* 
fonablethe  eftablilbmentof  ajointftock  company, 
concur.  THie  Englilh  copper  company  of  London, 
the  lead  fmelting  company,  the  glafs  grinding 
company,  have  not  even  the  pretext  of  any  great 
or  Angular  utility  in  the  obje6l  which  they  purfue; 
nor  does  the  purfuit  of  that  obje6l  feem  to  require 
^ny  expence  unfuitable  to  the  fortunes  of  many 
private  men.  Whetherthe  trade  which  thofe  com* 
panics  carry  on,  is  reducible  to  fueh  drift  rule  and 
method  as  to  render  it  fit  for  the  management  of 
a  joint  ftock  company,  or  whether  they  have  any 
reafon  to  boaft  of  their  extraordinary  profits,  I  do 
not  pretend  to  know,  The  mine-adventurers 
company  has  been  long  ago  bankrupt,  A  fliare  in 
the  ftock  of  the  Britifti  Linen  Company  of  Edin» 
burgh  fells,  at  prefent,  very  much  below  par, 
though  lefs  fo  than  it  did  fome  years  ago.  The 
joint  ftock  companies,  which  are  eftabliflied  for 
the  publicrfpirited  purpofe  pf  promoting  fome 
particuUr  manufa6lur§,  over  and  above  managing 
their  own  affairs  ill,  to  the  diminution  of  the 
general  ftock  of  the  fociety,  can  in  other  relpe6ts 
fcarce  ever  fail  to  do  more  harm  than  good. 
Notwithftanding  themoft  upright  intentions,  thcf 
\U^avQidable  partiality  of  their  dir^ftora  to  parti-t 
V  ^i  ^ular- 
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cular  branches  of  the  xnanufaflurey  of  which  the 
undertakers  miflead  and  impofe  upon  them,  is  a 
real  difcouragement  to  the  reft,  and  neceflarily 
breaks,  more  or  lefs,  that  natural  proportion 
which  would  otherwife  eflablilh  itfetf  between 
judicious  indudry  and  profit,  and  which,  to  the 
general. induftry  of  the  country,  is  of  all  encou* 
ragements  the  greateil  and  moft  ^ffe^tual. 

Article  II. 
fifths  Expence  of  the  In/Htutkns  for  the  Education  ofTmth^ 

THE  inftitutionsfor  the  education  of  the  youth 
may,  in  the  fame  manner,  fumilh  a  revenue  fuf- 
ficient  for  defraying  their  own  expence.  The  fee 
or  honorary  which  the  fcholar  pays  to  the  mailer 
naturally  conftitutes  a  revenue  of  this  kind. 

Even  where  the  reward  of  the  mailer  does  not 
ai'ife  altogether  from  this  natural  revenue,  it  flill 
is  not  neceifary  that  it  ihould  be  derived  from 
that  general  revenue  of  the  fociety,  of  which  the 
coUeftion  and  application  are,  in  moil  countries, 
^ifigned  to  the  executive  power.  Through  the 
greater  part  of  Europe,  accordingly,  the  endow* 
jnent  of  fchoolsi  and  colleges  makes  either  no 
charge  upon  that  general  revenue,  or  but  a  very 
fmall  one,  It  every  where  arifes  chieily  from 
fome  local  or  provincial  revenue,  from  the  rent  of 
fome  landed  eilate,  or  from  the  intereil  of  fome 
fum  of  money  allotted  and  put  under  the  ma- 
nagement of  truflees  for  this  particular  purpofe, 
fometimes  by  the  fovereign  himfelf,  and  fowQ- 
times  by  fome  private  donor, 

Have 
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Have  thofe  public  endowments  contributed  in  c  ha  p. 
general  to  promote  the  end  of  their  inftitution  ? 
Have  they  contributed  to  encourage  the  dili- 
gence, and  to  improve  the  abilities  of  the 
teachers  ?  Have  they  dire6led  the  courfe  of  edu- 
cation towards  obje6ls  more  ufeful,  both  to  the 
individual  and  to  the  public,  than  thofe  to  which 
it  would  naturally  have  gone  of  its  own  accord  ? 
It  Ihould  not  feem  very  difficult  to  give  at  leaft 
a  probable  anfwer  to  each  of  thofe  quefUons. 

In  every  profeffion,  the  exertion  of  the  greater 
part  of  thofe  who  exercife  it,  is  always  in  pro- 
portion  to  the  neceffity  they  are  under  of  making 
that  exertion.     This  neceffity  is  greateft  with 
thofe  to  whom  the  emoluments  of  their  profef- 
fion  are  the  only  fource  from  which  they  expedl 
their  fortune,  or  even  their  ordinary  revenue  and 
fubfiflence.    In  order  to  acquire  this  fortune,  or 
even  to  get  this  fubfiflence,  they  muft,  in  the 
courfe  of  a  year,  execute  a  certain  quantity  of 
work  of  a  known  value  ;  and,  where  the  compe- 
tition is  free,  the  rivallhip  of  competitors,  Mrho 
are  all  endeavouring  to  juille  one  another  out  of 
employment,  obliges  every  man  to  endeavour  to 
execute  his  work  with  a  certain  degree  of  exa6t- 
nefs.     The  greatnefs  of  the  obje^s  which  are  to 
be  acquired  by  fuccefs  in  fome  particular  profef- 
fions  may,  no  doubt,  fometimes  animate  the  ex- 
ertion  of  a  few  men  of  extraordinary  fpirit  and 
ambition.   Great  objects,  however,  are  evidently 
not  neceffiiry  in  order  to  occafion  the  greateft 
exertions.  Rivalfhip  and  emulation  render  excel- 
lency, even  in  mean  profeffions,  an  obje^  of  am- 
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BOOK  bition^  and  frequently  occafion  the  very  greateft 
^*  exertions.  Great  obje6ts,  on  the  contrary,  alone 
and  unfupported  by  the  neceffity  of  application, 
have  Seldom  been  fufficient  to  occafion  any  con*- 
liderable  exertion.  In  England,  fuccefs  in  the 
profeffibn  of  the  law  leads  to  fome  very  great 
pbje^s  of  ambition ;  and  yet  how  few  men,  bom 
to  eaiy  fortunes,  have  ever  in  this  country  been 
eminent  in  that  profeffion  ? 

The  endowments  of  fchools  and  colleges  have 
neceifarily  diminifhed  more  or  lefs  the  neceffity 
of  application  in  the  teachers.  Their  fubfiftence, 
fo  far  as  it  arifes  from  their  falaries,  is  evidently 
derived  from  a  fund  altogeliier  independent  of 
their  fuccefs  and  reputation  in  their  particular 
profeffions. 

In  fome  univerfities  the  falary  makes  but  a 
part,  and  frequently  but  a  fmall  part  of  the  emo- 
luments  of  the  teacher,  of  which  the  greater  part 
arifes  from  the  honoraries  or  fees  of  his  pupfls. 
The  neceffity  of  application,  though  always  more 
or  lefs  diminished,  is  not  in  this  cafe  entirely 
taken  away.  Reputation  in  his  profeffion  is  ftili 
of  ibme  importance  to  him,  and  he  ftill  haslbme 
dependency  upon  the  affeftion,  gratitude,  and 
favourable  report  of  thofe  who  have  attended 
upon  his  inftruftions  ;  and  thefe  favourable  fen- 
timents  he  is  likely  to  gain  in  no  way  fo  well  as 
by  deferving  them,  that  is,  by  the  abilities  and 
diligence  with  which  he  difcharges  every  part  of 
his  duty. 

In  other  univerfities  the  teacher  is  prohibited 
from  receivmg  any  honorary  or  fee  frcmi  his 
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pupib,  and  his  falary  conftitutes  the  whole  of  the  chap. 
revenue  which  he  derives  from  his  office.  His  .  '• 
intexeft  is,  in  this  cafe,  fet  as  directly  in  oppofi* 
tion  to  his  duty  as  it  is  poffible  to  fet  it.  It  is 
the  intereft  of  every  man  to  live  as  much  at  hii 
eafe  as  he  can ;  and  if  his  emohiments  are  to  he 
precifely  the  iame,  whether  he  does,  or  does  not 
perform  fome  very  laborious  duty,  it  is  certainly 
his  intereft,  at  leaft  as  intereft  is  vulgarly  under- 
ftood,  either  to  Degle6t  it  altogether,  or,  if  he  is 
fubjedt  to  fome  authority  which  will  not  fuffer 
him  to  do  this,  to  perform  it  in  as  careleis  and 
flovenly  a  manner  as  that  authority  will  permit* 
If  he  is  naturally  afitive  and  a  lover  of  labour,  it 
is  his  intereft  to  employ  that  activity  in  any  way, 
from  which  he  can  derive  fome  advantage,  rather 
than  in  the  performance  of  his  duty,  from  which 
he  can  derive  none. 

If  the  authority  to  which  he  is  fubjeft  refidei^ 
in  thfe  body  corporate,  the  college,  or  univerfity, 
of  which  he  himfelf  is  a  member,  and  in  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  other  members  are,  like  him- 
felf, perfons  who  either  are,  or  ought  to  be 
teachers;  they  are  likely  to  make  a  common 
caufe,  to  be  all  very  indulgent  to  one  another, 
and  every  man  to  confent  that  his  neighbour 
may  negleft  his  duty,  provided  he  himfelf  is 
allowed  to  neglect  his  own.  In  the  univerfity 
of  Oxford,  the  greater  part  of  the  public  pro* 
feffors  have,  for  thefe  many  years,  given  up 
altogether  even  the  pretence  of  teachings 

If  the  authority  to  which  he  is  ful:ge6t  refides, 
not  lb  much  in  ^e  body  corporate  of  which  he 
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B  o  o  e:  is  a  member,  as  in  fome  other  extraneous  per- 
^*      fons,  in  the  bifliop  of  the  diocefe  for  example  j 
in  the  governor  of  the  province ;  or  perhaps,  in 
fome  minifter  of  ftate  ;  it  is  not  indeed  in  this 
cafe  very  likely  that  he  will  be  fuffered  to  neglect 
his  duty  altogether.    All  that  fuch  fuperiors, 
however,  can  force  him  to  do,  is  to  attend  upon 
his  pupils  a  certain  number  of  hours,  that  is,  to 
give  a  certain  number  of  le6lures  in  the  week 
or  in  the  year.     Wliat  thofe  lefilures  fliall  be, 
mull  ftill  depend   upon  the  diligence  of  the 
teacher ;  and  that  diligence  is  likely  to  be  pro- 
portioned to  the  motives  which  he  has  for  exert* 
ing  it.     An  extraneous  jurifdiftion  of  this  kind, 
befides,*  is  liable  to  be  exercifed  both  ignorantly 
and  capricioufly.     In  its  nature  it  is  arbitrary 
and  difcretionary,  and  the  perfons  who  exercife 
it,  neither  attending  upon  the  leftures  of  the 
teacher  themfelves,  nor  perhaps  underftanding 
the  fciences  which  it  is  his  bufinefs  to  teach,  are 
feldom  capable  of  exercifing  it  with  judgment. 
From  the  infolence  of  office  too  they  are  fre- 
quently indifferent  how  they  exercife  it,  and  are 
very  apt  to  cenfure  or  deprive  him  of  his  office 
wantonly,  and  without  any  juft  caufe.      The 
perfon  fubjefil  to  fuch  jurifdi^ion  is  neceffarily 
degraded  by  it,  and,  inflead  of  being  one  of  the 
mod  refpe^able,  is  rendered  one  of  the  meaneft 
and  moll  contemptible  perfons  in  the  fociety* 
It  is  by  powerful  proteftion  only  that  he  can 
effectually  guard  himfelf  againil  the  bad  u£ige 
to  which  he  is  at  all  times  expofed ;  and  this  pro- 
tection he  is  moil  likely  to  gain,  not  by  ability 
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or  diligence  in  his  profeffion,  but  by  obfequiouf-  c  H  A  F. 
nefi  to  the  will  of  his  fupeiiors,  and  by  being  ^  J^^ 
ready,  at  all  times,  to  lacrifice  to  that  will  the 
rights,  the  intereit,  and  the  honour  of  the  body 
corporate  of  which  he  is  a  member.  Whoever  has 
attended  for  any  confiderable  time  to  the  admi- 
niftration  of  a  French  univerfity,  muft  have  had 
occafion  to  remark  the  effe6ls  which  naturally 
refult  from  an  arbitrary  and  extraneous  jurii^ 
di3;ion  of  this  kind. 

Whatever  forces  a  certain  number  of  ftudents 
to  any  college  or  univerfity,  independent  of  the 
merit  or  reputation  of  the  teachers,  tends  more 
or  leis  to  diminifii  the  neceffity  of  that  merit  or 
reputation. 

The  privileges  of  graduates  in  arts,  in  law, 
phyfic  and  divinity,  when  they  can  be  obtained 
only  by  refiding  a  certain  number  of  years  in  cer- 
tain univerfities,  neceflarily  force  a  certain  num- 
ber of  ftudents  to  fuch  univerfities,  independent 
of  the  merit  or  reputation  of  the  teachers.  The 
privileges  of  graduates  are  a  fort  of  fiatutes  of 
apprenticeihip,  which  have  contributed  to  the 
improvement  of  education,  juft  as  the  other 
ftatutes  of  apprenticefliip  have  to  that  of  arts 
and  manufactures. 

The  charitable  foundations  of  fcholarflup% 
exhibitions,  burfaries,  &c.  neceflarily  attach  a 
certain  number  of  ftudents  to  certain  colleges^ 
independent  altogether  of  the  merit  of  thofe 
particular  colleges.  Were  the  ftudents  upon 
fuch  charitable  foundations  left  free  to  qbufe 
what  college  they  liked  beft,  fuch  liberty  m^ht 
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BOOK  perhaps  contribute  to  excite  fome  emulation 
^'  amongi  different  colleges.  A  regulation,  on  the 
contrary,  which  prohibited  even  the  indepen* 
dent  members  of  every  particular  college  from 
leaving  it,  and  going  to  any  other,  without  leave 
iirft  afked  and  obtained  of  that  which  they  meant 
to  abandon,  would  tend  very  much  to  extinguifh 
that  emulation* 

•  If  in  each  college  the  tutor  or  teacher,  who 
was  to  inftru^l  each  iludent  in  all  arts  and 
fciences,  fhould  not  be  voluntarily  chofen  by  the 
iludent,  but  appointed  by  the  head  of  the  coU 
iege  i  and  if,  in  cafe  of  negle6t,  inability,  or  bad 
ufage,  the  iludent  fliould  not  be  allowed  to 
change  him  for  another,  without  leave  firft  a&ed 
and  obtained  j  fuch  a  regulation  would  not  only 
tend  very  much  to  extinguifli  all  emulation 
among  the  different  tutors  of  the  fame  college, 
but  to  diminifh  very  much  in  all  of  them  the 
necelfity  of  diligence  and  of  attention  to  their 
refpe6live  pupils.  Such  teachers,  tliough  very 
well  paid  by  their  fludents,  might  be  as  much 
difpofed  to  negle£l  them,  as  thofe  who  are  not 
paid  by  them  at  all,  or  who  have  no  other  re- 
^^ompence  but  their  falary. 

If  the  teacher  happens  to  be  a  man  of  fenfe,  it 
rimi&  be  an  unplealant  thing  to  him  to  be  con* 
fcious,  while  he  is  lecturing  his  fludents,  that  he 
is  either  fpeaking  or  reading  nonfenfe,  or  what 
is  very  little  better  than  nonfenfe.  It  mufl  too 
1>e  unpleaiant  to  him  to  obferve  that  the  greater 
part  of  his  fludents  defert  his  ledlures;  or  per, 
haps  attend  upon  them  with  jpl^in  enpu^h  marka 
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of  negle6l,  contempt,  aiid  derifion.  If  he  is  C  ha  p* 
obliged,  therefore,  to  give  a  certain  number  of  ^„^',^_y 
lectured,  thefe  motives  alone,  without  any  other 
intereft,  might  difpofe  him  to  take  fome  pains  to 
give  tolerably  good  ones.  Several  different 
expedients,  however,  may  be  fallen  upon,  which 
win  effeftually  blunt  the  edge  of  all  thofe  incite- 
ments to  diligence.  The  teacher,  inftead  of 
explaining  to  his  pupils  himfelf  the  fcience  in 
which  he  propofes  to  inftruft  them,  may  read 
ibme  book  upon  it ;  and  if  this  book  is  written 
in  a  foreign  and  dead  language,  by  interpreting 
it  to  them  into  their  own ;  or,  what  would  give 
him  ftill  lefs  trouble,  by  making  them  interpret 
it  to  him,  and  by  now  and  then  making  an  oc- 
cafional  remark  upon  it,  he  may  flatter  himfelf 
that  he  is  giving  la  lefture.  The  flighteft  degree 
of  knowledge  and  application  will  enable  him  to 
do  this,  without  expofing  himfelf  to  contempt  or 
derifion,  or  faying  any  thing  that  is  really  foolifh, 
abdird,  or  ridiculous.  The  difcipline  of  the  col- 
lege, at  the  fame  time,  may  enable  him  to  force 
all  his  pupils  to  the  moil  regular  attendance 
upon  this  Iham-lefture,  and  to  maintain  the  moft 
decent  and  refpe6lful  behaviour  during  the 
whole  time  of  the  performance. 

The  difcipline  of  colleges  and  univerfities  is 
in  general  contrived,  not  for  the  benefit  of  the 
fl:udents,  but  for  the  intereft,  or  more  properly 
Q)eaking,  for  the  eafe  of  the  mailers.  Its  objei^ 
is,  in  all  cafes,  to  maintain  the  'authority  of  the 
mailer,  and  whether  he  negle6ls  or  performs  his 
duty,  to  oblige  the  iludents  in  all  cafes  to  behave, 
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B  O  o  K  to  him  as  if  he  performed  it  with  the  greateft 
J'  ^  diligence  and  ability.  It  feems  to  prefume  per- 
feS:  wifdom  and  virtue  in  the  one  ofder^  andi  the 
greateft  weaknefs  and  folly  in  the  other.  Where 
the  mailers,  however,  really  perform  their  duty^ 
there  are  no  examples,  I  believe,  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  iludents  ever  negle£t  theirs.  No 
difcipline  is  ever  requifite  to  force  attendance 
upon  lectures  which  are  really  worth  the  attend* 
ing,  as  is  well  known  wherever  any  fuch  le6bures 
are  given.  Force  and  reftraint  may,  no  doubt^ 
be  in  ibme  degree  requifite  in  order  to  oblige 
children,  or  very  young  boys,  to  attend  to  thofe 
parts  of  education  which  it  is  thought  neceffary 
for  them  to  acquire  during  that  early  period  of 
life }  but  after  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age, 
provided  the  mafter  does  his  duty,  force  or  re- 
ftraint can  fcarce  ever  be  neceflary  to  carry  on 
any  part  of  education.  Such  is  the  generofity 
of  the  greater  part  of  young  men,  that,  fo  far 
from  being  diipoled  to  negledt  or  de^ife  the 
inftru6tions  of  their  mailer,  provided  he  fliows 
fome  ferious  intention  of  being  of  ufe  to  them^ 
they  are  generally  inclined  to  pardon  a  great 
deal  of  incorreftnefs  in  the  performance  of  his 
duty,  and  fometimes  even  to  conceal  from  the 
public  a  good  deal  of  grofs  negligence. 

Thofe  parts  of  education,  it  is  to  be  obferved, 
for  the  teachingof  which  there  are  no  public  infti- 
tutions,  are  generally  the  bell  taught.  When  a 
young  man  goes  to  a  fencing  or  a  dancing  fchpol, 
he  does  not  indeed  always  learn  to  fence  or  to 
dance  very  well ;  but  he  feldom  fails  of  learning  to 
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fence  or  to  dance.  The  good  effects  of  the  riding  chap. 
fchool  are  not  commonly  fo  evident.  The  ex- 
pence  of  a  riding  fchool  is  fb  great,  that  in  moil 
places  it  is  a  public  inftitution.  The  three  mod 
eflential  parts  of  literary  education,  to  read, 
write,  and  account,  it  ilill  continues  to  be  more 
common  to  acquire  in  private  than  in  public 
fchools;  and  it  very  feldom  happens  that  any 
body  fails  of  acquiring  them  to  the  degree  in 
which  it  is  neceffary  to  acquire  them. 

In  England  the  public  fchools  are  much  leis 
corrupted  than  the  univerfities.  In  the  fchools 
the  youth  are  taught,  or  at  lead  may  be  tau^t, 
Greek  and  Latin ;  that  is,  every  thing  which  the 
mailers  pretend  to  teach,  or  which,  it  is  expected, 
they  fliould  teach.  In  the  univerfities  the  youth 
neither  are  taught,  nor  always  can  find  any  proper 
means  of  being  taught,,  the  fciences,  which  it  is 
the  bufinefs  of  thofe  incorporated  bodies  toteaqh. 
The  reward  of  the  fchoolmafter  in  moft  cafes 
depends  principally,  in  fomecafes  almoil  entirely, 
upon  the  fees  or  honoraries  of  his  fcholars. 
Schools  have  no  exclufive  privileges.  In  order  to 
obtain  the  honours  of  graduation,  it  is  not  necef> 
iary  that  a  perfon  fliould  bring  a  certificate  of  his 
having  ftudied  a  certain  number  of  years  at  a 
public  fchool.  If  upon  examination  he  appears 
to  underftand  what  is  taught  there,  no  queflions 
are  afked  about  the  place  where  he  learnt  it. 

,  The  parts  of  education  which  are  commonly 
taught  in  univerfities,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  iaid 
are  not  very  well  taught.  But  had  it  not  been 
for  thofe  inftitutions  they  would  not  have  been 
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BOOK  commonly  taught  at  all,  and  both  the  individual 
J^      and  the  public  would  have  fuffered  a  good  deal 
from  the  want  of  thofe  important  parts  of  edu« 
cation. 

r  The  prefent  univerfities  of  Europe  were  ori- 
ginally, the  greater  part  of  them,  eccleiiailical 
corporations;  inftituted  for  the  education  of 
churchmen*  They  were  founded  by  the  autho« 
J  rity  of  the  Pope,  and  were  fo  entirely  under  hia 
immediate  protection,  that  their  members, 
whether  mailers  or  Undents,  had  all  of  them  what 
was  then  called  the  benefit  of  clergy,  that  is^ 
were  exempted  from  the  civil  jurifdiftion  of  the 
countries  in  which  their  reipe6live  univerfities 
were  fituated,  and  were  amenable  only  to  the 
ecclefiailical  tribunals.  What  was  taught  in  the 
greater  part  of  thofe  univerfities  wasfuitable  to  the 
end  of  their  infl^itution,  either  theolbgy,  or  fome* 
thing  that  was  merely  preparatory  to  theology. 

When  chrifl:ianity  was  firft;  efl:abliflied  by  law, 
a  corrupted  Latin  had  become  the  common 
language  of  all  the  weftern  parts  of  Europe.  The 
fervice  of  the  church  accordingly,  and  the  tranf- 
lation  o^  the  Bible  which  was  read  in  churches, 
were  both  in  that  corrupted  Latin ;  that  is,  in 
the  common  language  of  the  country.  After  the 
irruption  of  the  barbarous  nation  who  overturned 
the  Roman  epipire,  Latin  gradually  ceafed  to  be 
tlie  language  of  any  part  of  Europe.  But  the 
reverence  of  the  people  naturally  preferves  the 
1/  efl:abliflied  forms  and  ceremonies  of  religion,  long 
after  the  circumftances  which  firft  introduced  and 
rendered  them  reafonable  are  no  more«  Though 
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Latiii,  therefore,  was  no  longer  underftood  ^aty  chap. 
where  by  the  great  body  of  the  people,  the  whole  ^  ^* 
fervice  of  the  church  ftiU  continued  to  be  per- 
formed in  that  language.    Two  different  Ian- 
giiages  were  thus  eftablilhed  in  Europe,  in  the 
feme  manner  as  in  ancient  Egypt ;  a  language     . 
of  the  priefts,  and  a  language  of  the  people  ;  a 
faci^ed  ^nd  a  profane  i  a  learned  and  an  un^ 
learned  language.    Biit  it  was  neceffary  that  the 
priefts  fliould  linderftand  fomething  of  that  iacred 
and  learned  language  in  which  they  were  to 
officiate ;  and  the  ftudy  of  the  Latin  language 
therefore  made^  from  the  beginning,  an  eilential 
part  of  the  univerfity  education. 

It  was  not  fo  with  that  either  of  the  Greek,  or 
tof  the  Hebrew  language.  The  infallible  decrees 
txf  the  church  had  pronounced  the  Latin  tranfla- 
tion  of  the  Bible,  cdmmonly  called  thie  Latin 
Vulgate,  to  have  been  equally  dilated  by  diving 
inipiration,  and  therefore  of  equal  authority  with 
the  Greek  arid  Hebrew  originals.  The  know- 
ledge of  thofe  two  languages,  therefore,  not 
being  indifpenfably  requifite  to  a  churchman, 
the  ftudy  of  them  did  not  for  a  long  time  make  a 
nec^ffary  part  of  the  common  courfe  of  univerfity 
education.  There  are  fome  Spanifti  univerfities, 
1  am  affured,  in  which  the  ftudy  of  the  Greek  • 
language  has  never  yet  made  any  part  of  that 
eourfe.  The  firft  rerfbrmers  found  the  Greek  ' 
text  of  the  NewTeftament,and  even  the  Hebrew 
text  of  the  Old,  more  favourable  to  their  opinions, 
than  the  Vulgate  tranflation,  which,  as  might 
tiaturally   be   fuppofed,    had   been    gradually 
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BOOK  accommodated  to  fupport  the  doctrines  of  tht 
^-  catholic  church.  They  fet  themfelves,  therefore^ 
to  expofe  the  many  errors  of  that  tranflation, 
which  the  Roman  catholic  clergy  were  thus  put 
under  the  neceffity  of  defending  or  explaining. 
But  this  could  not  well  be  done  without  fome 
knowledge  of  the  original  languages^  of  which 
the  ftudy  was  therefore  gradually  introduced  into 
the  greater  part  of  univerfities ;  both  of  thofe 
which  embraced,  and  of  thofe  which  reje£led, 
the  do6lrines  of  the  Reformation.  The  Greek 
language  was  connected  with  every  part  of  that 
claffical  learning,  which,  though  at  firft  prin- 
cipally cultivated  by  Catholics  and  Italians^ 
happened  to  come  into  falhion  much  about  the 
fame  time  that  the  dodtrines  of  the  Reformation 
were  fet  on  foot.  In  the  greater  part  of  univer- 
fities, therefore,  that  language  was  taught  pre<^ 
vious  to  the  ftudy  of  philofophy,  and  as  foon  as 
the  ftudent  had  made  fomef  progrefs  in  the  Latim 
The  Hebrew  language  having  no  connediioa 
with  claffical  learning,  and,  except  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  being  the  language  of  not  a  fingle 
book  in  any  efteem,  the  ftudy  of  it  did  not 
commonly  commence  till  after  that  of  philo- 
fophy, and  when  the  ftudent  had  entered  upon 
the  ftudy  of  theology. 

Originally  the  firft  rudiments  both  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages  were  taught  in 
univerfities,  and  in  fome  univerfities  they  ftill 
continue  to  be  fo.  In  others  it  is  expe6ted  that 
the  ftudent  fliiould  have  previoufly  acquired  at 
^  leaft  the  rudiments  of  one  or  both  of  thofe 
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femguages,  of  which  the  ftudy  continues  to  make  CHAP, 
every  where  a  very  confiderable  part  of  uni- 
verfity  education. 

The  ancient  Greek  phildfophy  was  divided 
into  three  great  branches;  phyfics,  or  natural 
philofophy;  ethics,  or  moral  philofophy;  and 
logic.  This  general  divifion  feems  perfedlly 
agreeable  to  the  nature  of  things. 

The  great  phenomena  of  nature,  the  revolu* 
lions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  eclipfes,  comets ; 
thunder,  lightning,  and  other  extraordinary 
meteors ;  the  generation,  the  life,  growth,  and 
diifolution  of  plants  and  animals  j  are  objedts 
which,  as  they  neceffarily  excite  the  wonder,  fb 
they  naturally  call  forth  the  curiofity,  of  mankind 
to  enquire  into  their  caufes*  Superftition  firft 
attempted  to  fatisfy  this  curiofity,  by  referring  all 
thofe  wonderful  appearances  to  the  immediate 
agency  of  the  gods.  Philofophy  afterwards 
endeavoured  to  account  for  them,  froip  more 
familiar  caufes,  or  from  fuch  as  mankind  were 
better  acquainted  with,  than  the  agency  of  the 
gods.  As  thofe  great  phenomena  are  tte  firft 
0bje6ld  of  human  curiofity,  fo  the  fcience  which 
pretends  to  explain  them  muft  naturally  have 
been  the  firfl;  branch  of  philofophy  that  was 
cultivated.  The  firft  philofophers,  accordingly, 
of  whom  hiftory  has  preferved  any  account, 
appear  to  have  been  natural  philofophers. 

In  every  age  and  country  of  the  world  men 

muft  have  attended  to  the  chara^ers,  defigns, 

andadtions  of  one  another,  and  niany  reputable 

-  rulesr  aad  maxims  for  the  conduct  of  human  life, 
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k  O  0  K  x»uft  have  been  laid  down  and  approved  of  by 
J*^     ^omm<m  confent.     As  foon  as  writing  came  into 
falhion,  wife  men,  or.thofe  who  fancied  them- 
felves  fuch,  would  naturally  endeavour  to  in- 
creafe   the   number   of  thofe   eftabliflled  and 
telpeiSted  maxims,  and  to  exprefs  their  own 
fenfe  of  what  was  either  proper  or  improper 
conduct,  fometimes  in  the  more  artificial  form 
of  apologues,  like  what  are  called  the  fables  of 
^fop  ;  atid  fometimes  in  the  more  fimple  one  of 
apophthegms^  or  Wife  fayings,  like  the  Proverb* 
bf  Solomon,  the  verfes  of  Theognis  and  Pho- 
cyllides,  and  fome  part  of  the  works  of  Hefiod* 
They  migfit  eontintie  in  this  manner  for  a  long 
time  merely  to  multiply  the  number  of  thofe 
maxims  of  prudence  and  morality,  without  even 
attempting  to  arrange  them  in  any  very  diftin^t 
or  methodical  order,  much  lefs  to  conne6t  them 
together  by  ofoe  or  more  general  principles,  from 
which  they  were  all  deducible,  like  effe6l:s  from 
their  natural  canfes*  The  beauty  of  a  fyff  ematical 
ai^is^ngeme'nt  of  different  obfervations  connefiled 
jby  k  fem  common  principles,  was  firfl  feen;.  in  the 
tuAe  effays  of  thofe  ancient  times  toward^:  a  fyl^ 
tem  of  natural  philofophy.     Somethir\g  6f  the  . 
famie  kind  Was  afterwards  attemjrted  in  morals^ 
The  maxims^of  cominon  life  werearrangedinfome 
methodical  order,  and  connected  together  by  ai . 
few  common  principles^  in  the  fame  manner  a» 
they  had  atttempted  to  Arrange  atnd  conne6l  the 
|)henomena  of  nature.     The  feience  which  -pre* 
tends  to  inveftigate  and  explain  thofe  connefling^ 
principles,  is  what  is  properly  called  moral  phi- 
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Different  authors  gave  different  fyftems  botk  CHAP* 
of  natural  and  moral  philofophy.     But  the  argu-        ^* 
ments  by  which  they  fupported  thofe  different 
fyftems,  far  from  being  always  demonftrations, 
were  frequently  at  beft  bul  very  flender  probabi- 
lities, and  fometimes  mere  fophifms,  which  had 
no  other  foundation  but  the  inaccuracy*  and  ara» 
biguity  of  common  language.     Speculative  fyf* 
tems  have  in  all  ages  of  the  world  been  adopted 
for  reafons  too  frivolous  to  have  determined  the 
judgment  of  any  man  of  common  fenfe,  in  a 
matter  of  the  fraalleft  pecuniary  jutereft.     Gro& 
fophiftry  has  fcarce  ever  had  any  influence  upon 
the  opinions  of  mankind,  except  in  matters  of 
philofophy  and  fp.ecuiation ;  and  in  thefe  it  has 
frequently  had  the  greateft.    Th?  patrops  of  each 
fyftem  of  natural  and  moral  philofophy  naturally 
endeavoured  to  expofe  the  weaknefs  of  the  argu^ 
xnents  adduced  to  fupport  the  fyftems  which  were 
pppofite  to  their  own.     In  examining  thofe  argUr 
ments,  they  were  neceffarily  led  to  confider  the 
difference  between  a  probable  and  a  demonftra? 
tive  argunjient,  between  a  fallacious  and  ^  con? 
plulive  one  ;  and  Logic,  or  the  fciencie  of  the 
general  principles  of  good  aijd  bad  reafoning, 
peceffarily  arofe  out  of  the  obfervationsf  which  a 
fcrutiny  of  this  kind  gave  occafion  to.    Though 
in  its  origin,  ppfteripr  bqth  to  phyfics  and  tq 
(^thics,  it  was  commonly  taught,  not  indeed  in 
all,  but  in  the  greater  part  of  thg  ancient  fchooli^ 
of  philofophy,   previoufly    ^o    either  of  thofe 
fciences.     The  ftudent,  it  feems  to  have  been 
thpught,  ought  to  underftaud  well  the  difference 
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BOOR  between  good  ancl  bad  reafoning,  before  be  was 
.    y^"       led  to  reafon  upon  fubjefts  of  £o  great  imports 


9.nce. 


This  ancient  divifion  of  philofophy  into  three 
parts  was  in  the  greater  part  of  the  univerfities 
of  Europe,  changed  for  another  into  five. 

In  the  ancient  philofophy,  whatever  was  taught 
concerning  the  nature  either  of  the  human  mind 
or  of  the  Deity,  made  a  part  of  the  fyftem  of 
phyfics.  Thofe  beings,  in  whatever  their  eflence 
might  be  fuppofed  to  confift,'  were  parts  of  the, 
great  fyftem  of  the  univcrfe,  and  parts  too  pro^ 
du6bive  of  the  moft  important  effe6ts.  Whatever 
human  reafon  could  either  conclude,  or  con^ 
^e6lure  concerning  them,  made,  as  it  were,  two 
chapters,  though  no  doubt  two  very  important 
pnes,  of  the  fcience  which  pretended  to  give  an 
account  of  the  origin  and  revolutions  of  the  great 
fyftem  of  the  univerfe.  But  in  the  univerfities 
of  Europe,  where  philofophy  was  taught  only  as 
fubfervient  to  theology,  it  was  natural  to  dweH 
longer  upon  thefe  two  chapters  than  upon  any 
other  of  the  fcience,  Tliey  were  gradually  more 
and  more  extended,  and  were  divided  into  many 
inferior  chapters,  till  at  laft  the  do6lrine  of  fpirit^ 
of  which  fo  little  can  be  known,  came  to  take 
up  as  much  room  in  the  fyftem  of  philofophy  as 
the  doftrine  of  bodies,  of  which  fo  much  can  be 
known,  The  do6trines  concerning  thofe  two 
fubjefts  were  confidered  as  making  two  diftin& 
fciences.  What  are  called  Metaphyfics  or  Pneu- 
matics were  fet  in  oppofition  to  Phyfics,  and 
were  cultivated  not  only  as  the  ipore.  fujblime, 
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Imt,  for  the  purpofe  of  a  particular  profeffion^  as  c  H  a  p. 
the  more  ufeful  fbience  of  the  two.  The  proper 
fiibje^t  of  experiment  and  obfervation,  a  fubje6t 
in  which  a  careful  attention  is  capable  of  making 
fo  many  ufeful  difcoveries,  was  almoft  entirely 
negle£i;ed.  The  fubje6l  in  which,  after  a  few 
very  fimple  and  almoft  obvious  truths,  the  moft 
careful  attention  can  difcover  nothing  but  ob- 
icurity  and  uncertainty,  and  can  confequently 
produce  nothing  but  fubtleties  and  fophifms,  was 
greatly  cultivated. 

When  thofe  two  fciences  had  thus  been  fet  in 
oppofition  to  one  another,  the  comparifon  be- 
tween them  naturally  gave  birth  to  a  third,  to 
what  was  called  Ontology,  or  the  fcience  which 
treated  of  the  qualities  and  attributes  which  were 
common  to  both  the  fubje6ls  of  the  other  two 
iciences.  But  if  fubtleties  and  fophifms  compofed 
the  greater  part  of*  the  Metaphyfics  or  Pneu- 
matics of  the  fchools,  they  compofed  the  whole 
of  this  cobweb  fcience  of  Ontology,  which  was 
Jikewife  fbmetimes  called  Metaphyfics. 

Wherein  confifted  the  happinefs  and  perfec- 
tion of  a  man,  coniidered  not  only  as  an  indivi- 
dual, but  as  the  member  of  a  family,  of  a  fUte, 
and  of  the  great  fociety  of  mankind,  was  the  ob- 
je^  which  the  ancient  moral  philofophy  propof^d 
to  inveftigate.  In  that  philofophy  the  duties  of 
human  life  were  treated  of  as  fubfervient  to  the 
happinefs  and  perfection  of  human  life.  But 
when  moral,  as  well  as  natural  philofophy,  came 
to  be  taught  only  as  fubfervient  to  theology,  the 
^uties  of  human  life  were  treated  of  as,  qhiefly 
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S  o  o  K  fhbfervient  to  thid  happixief^  of  a  Ufe  to  eotne.  In 
^*^^  the  ancient  philofophy  the  p^rfeftion  of  virtue 
V  was  reprefented  as  necefiarfly  produftive,  to  the 
peribn  who  poff^fied  it,  of  the  mod  perfeft  hap^ 
pinefs  in  this  life.  In  the  modern  philofof^y 
it  was  frequently  reprefented  as  generally,  or 
rather  as  almoft  always  inconiiftent  with  any 
degree  of'happinefs  in  this  life ;  and  heaven  was 
to  be  earned  only  by  penance  and  mortification, 
by  the  aufterities  and  abafement  of  a  monk  ;  not 
by  the  liberal,  generous,  andfpirited  condu6l  of 
a  man.  Cafuiftry  and  an  afcetic  morality  made 
up,  in  moil  cafes,  the  greater  part  g£  the  moral 
philofophy  of  the  fchools.  By  far  the  moft  im^ 
portant  of  all  the  different  branches  of  philo- 
fophy, became  in  thi^  manner  by  far  the  moji; 
corrupted. 

Such,  therefore,  was  the  common  courfe  of 
philofophical  education  jn  the  greater  part  of  the 
univerfities  in  Europe.  Logic  was  taught  firft : 
Ontology  came  in  the  fepond  place :  Fneumato^ 
logy,  comprehending  the  doctrine  concerning 
the  nature  of  the  human  foul  and  of  the  Deity,  ini 
the  third:  In  the  fourth  followed  a  debafed  fyftem 
of  moral  philofophy,  which  was  confideried  as 
immediately  connected  with  the  do6lrines  of 
iPneumatology,  with  the  immortality  of  the  hu* 
m^ta  foul,  and  with  the  rewards  and  ^uniflimentsi 
which,  from  the  juftice  of  the  Deity^  were  to  be; 
expe6ted  in  a  life  to  come :  A  ihort  and  fuperficial 
fyftem  of  Ph3^cs  ufually  concluded  the  courfe* 

The  alterations  which  the  univerfities  of  Eu- 
rope thus  introduced  into  the  ancient  courfe  of 
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philofephy,  were  all  meant  for  the  ediicatimi  of  c  nji  P, 
ecclefiaftics,  and  to  render  it  a  mare  proper  in* 
trodu^ion  to  the  ftudy  of  theology.  But  the  ad- 
ditional quantity  of  fubtlety  and'fophiftry  ;  the 
cafuiftry  and  the  afcetic  morality  which  thofe 
alterations  introduced  into  it,  certainly  did  not 
render  it  more  proper  for  the  education  of  gentle- 
men  or  men  of  the  world,  or  more  likely  either  to  '^^ 
improve  the  underftanding,  or  to  mend  the  heart. 

This  courfe  of  philofophy  is  what  iUll  con- 
tinues to  be  taught  in  the  greater  part  of  the  uni- 
verities  of  Europe ;  with  more  or  lefi  diligence, 
according  as  the  conftitution  of  each  particular 
uiiiverfity  happens  to  render  diligence  more  or 
lefi  necefiary  to  the  teachers.  In  fome  of  the 
richell  and  beft  endowed  univerfities,  the  tutors 
content  themfelves  with  teaching  a  few  uncon- 
ne^ed  ihreds  and  parcels  of  this  corrupted 
courfe;  and  even  thefe  they  commonly  teacli 
very  negligently  and  fuperficially. 

The  improvements  which,  in  modern  times, 
}iave  been  made  in  feveral  different  branches  of 
philofophy,  have  not,  the  greater  part  of  them,  ^ 
been  made  in  univerfities;  though  fome  no  doubt 
have.    The  greater  part  of  univerfities  have  not 
pven  been  very  forward  to  adopt  thofe  improve* 
ments,  after  they  were  made ;  and  feveral  of 
thofe  learned  focieties  have  chofen  to  remain,  for 
a  long  time,  the  fan6tuaries  in  which  exploded 
iyllems  and  obfolete  prejudices  found  fhelter  and 
protefilion,  after  they  had  been  hunted  out  of 
j^very  other  comer  of  the  world.    In  general, 
the  riched  and  beft  endowed  univerfities  have 
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BOOK  been  the  floweft  in  adopting  thofe  improvements, 
^'^  ^  and  the  moft  averfe  to  permit  any  coniiderable 
change  in  the  eilablifhed  plan  of  education. 
Thofe  improvements  were  more  eafily  intro- 
duced into  fome  of  the  poorer  univerfities,  in 
i^^hich  the  teachers,  depending  upon  their  repu« 
tation  for  the  greater  part  of  their* fubfiftence, 
were  obliged  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  cur- 
rent opinions  of  the  world. 

But  though  the  public  fchools  and  univerfities 
of  Europe  were  originally  intended  only  for  the 
education  of  a  particular  profeffion,  that  of 
churchmen  ;  and  though  they  were  not  always 
very  diligent  in  inftru6ling  their  pupils  even  in 
the  fciences  which  were  fuppofed  neceflary  for 
that  profeflion,  yet  they*  gradually  drew  to  them- 
ielves  the  education  of  almoil  all  other  people, 
particularly  of  almoil  all  gentlemen  and  men  of 
fortune.  No  better  method,  it  feems,  could  be 
fallen  upon  of  fpending,  with  any  advantage, 
the  long  interval  between  infancy  and  that  period 
of  life  at  which  men  begin  to  apply  in  good 
earneft  to  the  real  bufinefs  of  the  world,  the 
bufinefs  which  is  to  employ  them  during  the 
remainder  of  their  days.  The  greater  part  of 
what  is  taught  in  fchools  and  univerfities,  how^ 
ever,  does  not  feem  to  be  the  moft  proper  pre-, 
paration  for  that  bufinefs. 

In  England,  it  becomes  every  day  more  and 
more  the  cuftom  to  fend  young  people  to  travel 
in  foreign  co\intries  immediately  upon  their  leav^ 
ing  fchool,  and  without  fending  them  to  any  uni^^ 
yerfity.    Our  young  people,  it  is  faid,  generaUy 
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return  home  much  improved  by  their  travels.  A  c  ha  p* 
young  man  who  goes  abroad  at  feventeen  or 
eighteen,  and  returns  home  at  one  and  twenty, 
returns  three  or  four  years  older  than  he  was 
when  he  went  abroad  ;  and  at  that  age  it  is  very 
difficult  not  to  improve  a  good  deal  in  three  or 
four  years.  In  the  courfe  of  his  travels,  he 
generally  acquires  fome  knowledge  of  one  or 
two  foreign  language^ ;  a  knowledge,  however, 
which  is  feldom  fufficient  to  enable  him  either  to 
ipeak  or  write  them  with  propriety.  In  other 
relpe6ls,  he  commonly  returns  home  more  con- 
ceited, more  unprincipled,  more  diffipated,  and 
more  incapable  of  any  ferious  application  either 
to  ftudy  or  to  bufinefs,  than  he  could  well  have 
become  in  fo  fhort  a  time,  had  he  lived  at  home. 
By  travelling  fo  very  young,  by  ipending  in  the 
moft  frivolous  diilipation  the  moll  precious  years- 
of  his  life,  at  a  diftance  from  the  infpe6lion  and 
controul  of  his  parents  and  relations,  every 
ufeful  habit,  which  the  earlier  parts  of  his  edw* 
cation  might  have  had  fome  tendency  to  form 
in  him,  inilead  of  being  rivetted  and  confirmed, 
is  almofl  neceflarjly  either  weakened  or  efiaced; 
Nothing  but  the  difcredit  into  which  the  uni- 
verfities  are  allowing  themfelves  to  fall,  could 
ever  have  brought  into  repute  fo  very  abfurd 
a  practice  as  that  of  travelling  at  this  early 
period  of  lif^.  By  fending  his  fon  abroad,  a 
father  delivers  himfelf,  at  leaft  for  fome  time, 
from  fo  difagreeable  an  object  as  that  of  a  fon 
unemployed,  neglected,  and  going  to  ruin  before 
Jliseyea, 
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BOOK      Such  have  been  the  effects  of  fome  of  the 
^'    .  modern  inftitutions  for  education, 

,  Different  plans  and  different  inftitutions  for 
education  feem  to  have  taken  place  in  other  ages 
and  nations. 

In  the  republics  of  ancient  Greece,  every  free 
citizen  was  inftrudled,  under  the  direfilion  of  the 
public  magiftrate,  in  gymnaftic  exercifes  and  in 
mufic.  By  gymnaftic  exercifes  it  wa3  intended 
to  harden  his  body,  to  Iharpen  his  courage,  and 
to  prepare  him  for  the  fatigues  and  dangers  of 
war ;  and  as  the  Greek  militia  wa^,  by  all  ac- 
counts, one  of  the  beft  that  ever  was  in  the  world, 
this  part  of  their  public  education  muft  have 
anfwered  completely  the  purpofe  for  which  it  was 
intended.  By  the  other  p^rt,  raufic,  it  was  pro^ 
pofed,  at  leaft  by  the  philofophers  and  hiftorians 
whohave given  us  an  account  ofthofe  inftitutions^ 
to  humahize  the  mind,  to  foften  the  temper,  and 
io  difpofe  it  for  performing  all  the  fecial  and 
fnoral  duties  both  of  publiq  and  private  life. 

In  ancient  Rome  the  exercifes  of  the  Campu^ 
Martins  anfwered  tl^e  fame  purpofe  as  thpfe  of  the 
Gymnazium  in  ancient  Greece,  and  they  feem  tq 
Jiave  anfwered  it  equally  w^U,  But  among  the 
^Romans  there  was  nothing  which  CQrrefponde4 
to  the  mufipal  education  of  the  Greeks.  The 
morals  of  the  Ronjans,  however,  both  in  private 
and  public  life,  feem  to  have  been,  not  only 
equal,  but,^  upon  the  whole,  a  good  deal  fuperior 
to  thofe  of  the  Greeks.  That  they  were  fuperior 
in  private  life,  we  have  the  exprefs  teftimony  of 
Polybius  and  of  Djonyfjus  of  Halicarnaffus,  twQ 
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Authotd  well  acquainted  with  both  nations ;  and  c  H  A  P« 
the  whole  tenor  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  hiftory 
bears  witnefs  to  the  fuperiority  of  the  publifi 
morals  of  the  Romans.  The  good  temper  and 
moderation  of  contending  fa6tions  feems  to  be 
the  moll  eflential  circumftance  in  the  public 
morals  of  a  free  people^  But  the  faftions  of  the 
Greeks  were  almoft  always  violent  and  fangui- 
nary;  whereas,  tiU  the  time  of  the  Gracchi,  no  • 
blood  had  ever  been  feed  in  any  Roman  fadtion; 
and  from  the  time  of  the  Gracchi  the  Roman  ire** 
public  may  be  confidered  as  in  reality  diflblved* 
Notwithftanding,  therefore,  the  very  refpedlable 
authority  of  Hato,  Ariftotle,  and  Polybius,  and 
notwithftanding  the  very  ingenius  reafons  by  , 
which  Mn  Montefquieu  endeavours  to  fupport 
that  authority,  it  feems  probable  that  the  muiical 
education  of  the  Greeks  had  no  great  efFe6l  in 
mending  their  morals,  fince,  without  any  fuch 
education,  thofe  of  the  Romans  were  upon  the 
whole  fuperior.  The  refpe6l  of  thofe  ancient 
fages  for  the  inftitutions  of  their  anceftors,  had 
probably  difpofed  them  to  find  much  political 
wifdom  in  what  was,  perhaps,  merely  an  ancient 
cuftom,  continued,  without  interruption,  from 
the  earlieft  period  of  thofe  focieties,  to  the  times 
in  which  they  had  arrived  at  a  confiderable  de- 
gree of  refinement.  Muflc  and  dancing  are  the 
great  amufements  of  almoft  all  barbarous  na- 
tions, and  the  great  accomplifliments  which  are 
(hppoied  to  fit  any  man  for  entertaining  his 
fociety.  It  is  ib  at  this  day  among  ^e  negroes 
on  the  coaft  of  Africa.     It  was  fo  among  the 
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BOOK  ancient  Celtes^  among  the  ancient  Scandinaviaiifi 
and,  as  we  may  learn  from  Homer,  among  the 
ancient  Greeks  in  the  times  preceding  tbeXrojaii 
war.  When  the  Greek  tribes  had  formed  them^ 
felves  into  little!  republics,  it  was  natural  that 
the  fludy  of  thofe  accompliflnHents  fliould,  for  a 
long  time,  make  a  part  of  the  public  and  com« 
mon  education  of  the  people. 

The  mailers  who  inftru^ted  the  young  people 
either  in  mufic  or  in  military  exercifes,  do  not 
feem  to  have  been  paid,  or  even  appcmited  by 
the  ilate,  either  in  Rome  or  even  in  Athens,  the 
Greek  republic  of  whofe  laws  and  cuftoms  we 
are  the  beft  informed.  The  flate  required  that 
every  free  citi2^en  ihould  fit  himfelf  for  defending 
it  in  war^  and  ihould,  upon  that  account,  learn  his 
military  exercifes.  Butit  left  him  to  learn  them 
of  fuch  mailers  as  he  could  find,  and  it  feems  to 
have  advanced  nothing  for  this  purpofe,  but 
a  public  field  or  place  of  exercife,  in  which  lie 
Ihould  practice  and  perform  them. 

In  the  early  ages  both  of  the  Greek  and 
Rotrian  republics,  the  other  parts  of  education 
feem  to  hav^  confiiled  in  learning  to  read ^  write, 
and  account  according  to  the  arithmetic  of  the 
times.  Thefeaccompliihments^  thericher citizens 
feem  frequently  to  have  acquired  at  home,  by 
the  ailiilance  of  fome  domeilic  pedagogue,  who 
was  generally,  either  a  ilave,  or  a  freed-man ; 
and  the  poorer  citizens,  in  the  fchools  of  fuch 
mailers  as  made  a  trade  of  teaching  for  hire^ 
Such  parts  of  education,  however,  were  abaa-* 
doned  altogether  to  the  care  of  the  parents. or 
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gaardttuis  of  each  individual.  It  does  not  appear  char 
that  the  ftate  ever  aflumed  any  infpe6lion  or  ,  _\ 
dire€fcion  of  them^  By  a  law  of  Solon,  indeed^ 
the  children  were  acquitted  from  maintaining 
thole  parents  in  their  old  age,  who  had  neg* 
le£ted  to  inftru6t  them  in  fome  profitable  trade 
or  bufinefs. 

In  the  progrefs  of  refinement,  when  philofbphy 
and  rhetoric  came  into  faihion,  the  better  fort  of 
people  ufed  to  fend  their  children  to  the  fchoob 
t)f  philofophers  and  rhetoricians,  in  order  to  be 
inflru^ed  in  thefe  fafiiionable  fciences.    But 
thofe  fchools  were  not  fupported  by  the  pubUc. 
They  were  for  a  long  time  barely  tolerated  by  it. 
The  demand  for  philofophy  and  rhetoric  was  for 
a  long  time  fb  imall,  that  the  firil  profefled 
teachers  of  either  couldnot  find  conftant  employ-  ^ 
ment  in  any  one  city,  but  were  obliged  to  travel 
about  from  place  to  place.     In  this  manner  lived 
Zeno  of  Elea,  Protagoras,  Gorgias,  Hippias,  and 
many  others.     As  the  demand  increafed,  the 
ichools  both  of  philofophy  and  rhetoric  became , 
ftationary;  firft  in  Athens,  and  afterwards  in 
leveral  other  cities.    The  ftate,  however,  feems 
never  to  have  encouraged  them  further  than  by 
afiigning  to  fome  of  them  a  particular  place  to 
teach  in,  which  was  fometimes  done  too  by  pri-^ 
rvate  donors.    The  ftate  feems  to  have  afljgned 
the  Academy  to  Plato,  the  Lyceum  to  Ariftotle, 
'  and  the  Portico  to  Zeno  of  Citta,  the  founder 
of  the  Stoics.     But  Epitourus  bequeathed  his 
•gardens  to  his  ownfchooL     Till  about  the  time 
-irf  Marcus  Antoninus,  however,   no   teacher 
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BOOK  appears  to  have  had  any  falary  from  the  public} 
^y*  .^^  OT  to  have  had  any  other  emoluments,  but  what 
arofe  from  the  honoraries  or  fees  of  his  fcholars^ 
The  bounty  which  that  philofophical  emperor,  as 
we  learh  from  Lucian,  beflowed  upon  one  of  the 
teachers  of  philofophy,  probably  lafted  ho  longer 
than  his  own  life*  There  was  nothing  equivalent 
to  the  privileges  df  graduation,  and  to  have 
attended  any  of  thofe  fchools  was  not  lifeceffary, 
in  order  to  be  permitted  to  praftice  any  p^rticu-r 
lar  trade  or  profeffion.  If  the  opinion  of  their 
own  utility  could  not  draw  fcholars  to  them^  the 
law  neither  forced  any  body  to  go  to  them,  not 
rewarded  any  body  for  having  gone  to  them^ 
The  teachers  had  no  jurifdi6lion  over  theiir 
pupils,  nor  any  other  authority  belides  that 
natural  authority,  which  fuperior  virtue  and 
abilities  never  fail  to  procure  from  young  people 
towards  thofe  who  are  entrufted  with  any  part 
of  their  education. 

At  Rome,  the  ftudy  of  the  civil  law  made  a 
part  of  the  education,  not  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  citizens,  but  of  fome  particular  families^ 
The  young  people,  however,  who  wifhed  to 
acquire  knowledge  in  the  law,  had  no  public 
fchool  to  go  to,  aqd  had  no  other  method  of 
ftudying  it,  than  by  frequenting  the  company  of 
fuch  of  their  relations  and  friends,  as  were  fup-* 
pofed  to  underftand  it.  It  is  perhaps  worth  while 
to  remark,  that  though  the  laws  of  the  twelve 
tables  were,  many  of  them,  copied  from  thofe  cflf 
fome  ancient  Greek  republics,  yet  law  never 
feems  to  have  grown  up  to  be  a  fcience  in  any 
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republic  of  aticient  Greece.    In  Rome  it  be-  c.H,AP<r 
came  a  fcience  very  early,  and  gave  a  confider- 
able  degree  of  illuftration  to  thofe  citizens  who 
had  the  reputation  of  underftanding  it.     In  the. 
republics   of  ancient  Greece,  particidarly  in; 
Athens,  the  ordinary  courts  of  juftice  confifted: 
of  numerous^  and  therefore  diforderly,  bodies  of 
people,  who  frequently  decided  almoft  at  ran- 
dom, or  as  clamour,  fa6tion,  and  party  fpirit  hap« 
pened  to  determine.  The  ignominy  of  an  imjufi 
dacifion,  when  it  was  to  be  divided  among,  five 
hundred,  a  thoufand,  or  fifteen  hundred  people 
(for  ibme  of  their  courts  were  fo  very  numerous), 
could  not  fall  very  heavy  upon  any  individual. 
At  Rome,  on  the  contrary,  the  principal  courts 
of  juftice  confifted  either  of  a  fingle  judge,  or  of 
a  fmall  number  of  judges,  whofe  chara6lers, 
efpecially  as  they  deliberated  always  in  public, 
could  not  fail  to  be  very  much  affected  by  any 
rafli  or  unjuft  decifion«     In  doubtful  cafes,  fuch 
courts,  from  their  anxiety  to  avoid  blame,  would 
naturally  endeavour  to  Ihelter  themfelves  under 
the  example,  or  precedent,  of  the  judges  who 
had  fat  before  them,  either  in  the  fame,  or  in 
fome  other  court.     This  attention  to  pra6lice 
and  precedent  neceflarily  formed  the  Roman 
law  into  that  regular  and  orderly  fyftem  in  which 
it  has  been  delivered  down  to  us ;  and  the  like 
attention  has  hiad  the  like  effedls  upon  the  laws 
of  every  other  country  where  fuch  attention  has 
taken  place.   The  fuperiority  of  char^6ter  in  the 
Romans  over  that  of  the  Greeks,  fo  much  re- 
taiarked  by  Polybius  and  Dionyfius  of  Halicar- 
•  v»L.  IV.  '  N  oi,l?.fefeogle 
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1 0  O  K  i^afl^  was  probably  more  owing  to  the  better 
conftitutioii  of  their  courts  of  juftice^  than  to 
any  of  the  circumftances  to  which  thofe  authors 
aibribo  it.  The  Romans  are  faid  to  have  been 
particukurly  dillinguiihed  for  their  fuperi<»r  re* 
f^eSt  to  an  oath.  But  the  people  who  were.ac- 
ouflomed  to  make  oath  only  before  fome  diligent 
znd  weU«infbrmed  court  of  juftice,  would  natu-* 
rally  be  much  more  attentive  to  what  they  fwore, 
than  they  who  were  accuftomed  to  do  the  fame 
thing  before  mobbifli  and  diforderly  aflembliesu 
The  abilities,  both  civil  and  military,  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  will  readily  be  allowed  to 
have  been,  at  leaft,  equal  to  thofe  of  any  modem 
nation.  Our  prejudice  is  perhaps  rather  to  over-^ 
rate  them.  But  except  in  what  related  to  mi* 
litary  exercifes,  the  flate  feems  to  have  been  at 
QO  pains  to  form  thofe  great  abilities :  for  I  can* 
not  be  induced  tobelieve^  that  the  mufical  educa^ 
tion  of  the  Greeks  could  be  of  much  confequence 
in  forming  them.  Mailers,  however,  had  been 
found,  it  feems,  far  inftru£ting^  the  better  fort 
of  people  among  thofe  nations  in  every  art  and 
ibience  in  which  the  circumftances  of  their  fociety 
liendered  it  neceflary  or  convenient  for  them  to 
be  inftru6i;ed.  The  d^nand  for  fuch  inftrudlioa 
produced,  what  it  always  produces,  the  talent 
for  giving  it ;  and  the  emulation  which  an  un* 
reftrained  competiticm  never  fails  to  excite,  ap* 
pears  to  have  brought  that  talent  to  a  very  high 
degree  of  perfection.  In  the  attention  which  the 
ancient  philofophers  excited,  in  the  empire  which 
they  acquired  over  the  (^nions  and  principles  of 
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their  auditors,  in  the  fkcuity* which  they  paffdlB^  CHAR 
of  giving  a  certain  tone  and  character  to  the  c<m-  ^^J^ 
du£t  and  converfation  of  thofe  auditors ;  thcfjr 
appear  to  have  been  much  fiiperior  to  any  mo« 
dem  teachers.  In  modem  times,  the  diligence  of 
public  teachers  is  more  or  lefs  corrupted  by  the 
circitmfEahces,  which  rendef  them  more  or  lefs 
independent  of  their  fuccefs  and  reputation  m 
their  particular  profeffions.  Their  falaries  too 
put  the  private  teacher,  who  would  pretend  to 
come  into  competition  with  them,  in  the  fam^ 
ftate  with  a  merchant  who  attempts  to  trada 
without  a  bounty,  in  competition  with  thofe  who 
trade  with  a  confiderable  one.  If  he  fells  his 
goods  at  nearly  the  fame  price,  he  cannot  have 
the  feme  profit;  and  poverty  and  b^gary  at  leaft^ 
if  not  bankruptcy  and  ruin,  will  infallibly  be  his 
lot.  If  he  attempts  to  fell  them  nrnch  dearer,  he 
is  likely  to  have  fo  few  cuftomers  that  hi^  cir« 
cumftances  wiQ  not  be  much  mended.  The 
privileges  of  graduation,  befides,  are  in  many 
countries  necefiary,  or  at  lead  extremely  con- 
venient to  moft  men  of  learned  profeffions ;  that 
is,  to  the  far  greater  part  of  thofe  who  have  o6« 
cafion  for  a  liparned  education.  But  thofe  pri« 
vileges  can  be  obtained  only  by  attending  the 
le£tures  of  the  public  teachers.  The  mod  care- 
ful attendance  upon  the  ableft  in{lru6lions  of  any 
private  teacher,  cannot  always  give  any  title  to 
demand  them.  It  is  from  thefe  different  Cauifes 
that  the  private  teacher  of  zny  of  the  Icience^ 
which  are  commonly  taught  in  univerfities,  is  in 
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B  o\o  K  modern  times  generally  cohfidered  as  m  the  very 
^»  .  loweft  order  of  men  of  letters;  A  man  of  real 
abilities  can  fcarce  find  out  a  more  humiliating  or 
a  more  unprofitable*  employment  to  turn  themto^ 
The  endowments  of  fchools  and  colleges  have^ 
in  this  manner,  not  only  corrupted  the  diligence 
of  public  teachers,  but  have  rendered  it  almoft 
impolfible  to  have  any  good  private  ones. 
«  Were  there  no  public  inftitutions  for  education^ 
no  fyftem,  no  fcience  would  be  taught  for  which 
there  was  not  fome  demand ;  or  which  the  cir<^ 
cumftances  of  the  times  did  not  render  it  either 
neceffary,  or  convenient,  or  at  leafli  fafhionable^ 
to  learn.  A  private  teacher  could  never  find  his 
account  in  teaching,  either  an  exploded  and  anti« 
quated  fyftem  of  a  fcience  acknowledged  to  be 
ufeful,  or  a  fcieince  univerlally  believed  to  be  a 
mere  ufelefs  and  pedantic  heap  of  fophiftry  and 
nonfenfe.  Such  fyftems,  fuch  fciences,  can 
fubjift .  ho  where j  but  in  thofe  incorporated  fo^ 
cieties  for  education  whofe  prolperity  and  re- 
venue are  in  a  great  meafure  independent  of 
their  reputation,  and  altogether  independent  of 
their  induftry.  Wer6  there  no  public  inftitutions 
for  education,  a  gentleman,  after  going  through^ 
^ith  application  and  abilities,  the  moft  com- 
fiete  courfe  of  education  whiqh  the  circum- 
ftances  of  the  times  were  fuppofed  to  afibrd^ 
could  not  eome  into  the  world  completely  igno- 
rant of  every  thing  which  is  the  common  fubjedl 
of  converfation  among  gentlemen  and  men  of 
Itbe  worlds 

There 
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■  There  are  no  public  inftitiitions  for  the  educa-  Chap. 
tidn  of  women,  and  there  is  accordingly  nothing  J' 
tifelefs,  abfurd,  or  fantaftical  in  the  commoii 
cdurfe  of  their  education.  They  are  taught  what  ./ 
their  parents  or  guardians  judge  it  neceffary  or 
ufeful  fpr  them  to  learn ;  and  they  are  taught 
nothing  elfe.  Every  part  of  their  education  tends 
evidently  to  fome  ufeful  purpofe ;  either  to  imw 
prove  the  natural  attra6lions  of  their  perfon,  <» 
to  form  their  mind  to  referve,  to  modefty,  to 
chaftity,  and  to  oeconomy ;  to  render  them  both 
likely  to  become  the  miftreffes  of  a  family,  and 
to  behave  properly  wh^n  they  have  become 
fiich.  In  every  part  of  her  life  a  woman  feels 
fome  conveniency  or  advantage  from  every  part 
of  her  education.  Itfeldom  happens  that  a  man, 
in  any  part  of  his  life,  derives  any  conveniency 
or  advantage  from  fome  of  the  moil  laborious 
and  troublefome  parts  of  his  education. 

Ought  the  public,  therefore,  to  give  no  atten- 
tion, it  may  be  alked,  to  the  education  of  the 
people  ?  Or  if  it  ought  to  give  any,  what  are 
liie  different  parts  pf  education  which  it  ought 
to  attend  to  in  the  different  orders  of  the  people  ? 
and  in  what  manner  ought  it  to  attend  to  them  ? 

In  fome  cafes  the  ftate  of  the  fociety  neceffarily 
places  the  greater  part  bf  individuals  in  fuch 
fituations  as  naturally  form  in  them,  without  any 
attention  of  government,  almofl  all  the  abilities 
and  virtues  which  that  ftate  requires,  or  perhaps 
can  admit  of.  In  other  cafes  the  ftate  of  tbe 
fociety  does  not  place  the  greater  part  of  indivi- 
duals in  fuch  fituations,  ^.and  fome  attention  of 
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I  o  o  K  government  is  neceflary  in  order  to  pf€yf»|t  tlui 
J[^^^^  almoft  entire  corruption  and  degeneracy  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people. 

In  the  progrefs  of  the  divifion  of  labour^  thf 
empIo3rment  of  the  far  greater  part  of  thofe  who 
Hve  by  labour,  that  is,  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  comes  to  be  confined  to  a  few  very  iimple 
operations ;  frequently  to  one  or  two.  But  the 
underftandings  of  the  greater  part  of  men  aret 
neceflarily  formed  by  their  ordinary  employ* 
snents*  The  man  whofe  whole  life  is  Q)ent  in 
performing  a  few  fimple  operations,  of  which  the 
effe^  too  are,  perhaps,  always  the  &me,  or  very 
nearly  the  fame,  has  no  occafion  to  exert  hisun- 
derllanding,  or  to  exercife  his  invention  in  find^ 
ing  out  expedients  for  removingdifficidties  which 
never  occur*  He  .naturally  lofea,  therefore,  the 
habit  of  fuch  exertion,  and  generally  becomes  as 
i^upid  and  ignorant  as  it  is  po£Sble  for  a  human 
creature  to  become.  The  torpor  of  his  mind 
renders  him,  not  only  incapable  of  relifliing  or 
bearing  a  part  in  any  rational  converlation,  but 
of  conceiving  any  generous,  noble,  or  tender 
jbntiment,  and  confequently  of  forming  any  juft 
judgment  concerning  many  even  of  the  or(Unaiy 
duties  of  private  life.  Of  the  great  and  extenfive 
interefls  of  his  countfy  he  is  altogether  inca* 
pable  of  judging  ;*  and  unliefs  very  particular 
psuns  have  been  taken  to  reiider  him  otherwife^ 
he  is  equally  incapable  of  defending  his  countiy 
ja  wart  The  uniformity  of  his  ftationajy  life 
liaturally  corrupts  the  courage  of  his  mind,  and 
ttnaksA  h)(0  tegaid  with  abhorrence  the  irregular^ 
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uncertain,  and  adventurous  life  <^  a  foidief  •  It  c  H  A  >« 
corrufita  even  the  aftivity  of  his  body,and  renders 
liim  incapable  of  exerting  his  ftrengUi  with  vigour 
and  perfev^ance,  in  any  other  employment  than 
that  to  which  be  has  been  bred«     His  dexterity 
St  bis  own  particular  trade  feems,  in  this  manner^ 
to  be  acquired  at  the  expence  of  his  intell^ualt 
ibcial,  and  martial  virtues.    But  in  every  im* 
proved  and  civiliaed  Ibciety  this  is  the  ftate  into 
which  the  labouring  poor,  that  is,  the  great  body  y' 
of  the  people,  mufl  neceflarily  fall,  unle&  go^  ^ 
vemment  takes  fome  pains  to  prevent  it. 

It  is  otherwile  in  the  barbarous  focieties,  as 
they  are  commonly  called,  of  hunters,  of  fhep^ 
herds,  and  even  of  hufbandmen  in  that  rude  ftate 
of  huibandry  which  precedes  the  improvement  of 
manufa&ures,  and  the  extenfion  of  foreign  corn^ 
meree.  In  fuch  focieties  the  varied  occupations 
of  every  man  oblige  every  man  to  exert  hxi  ^ 
capacity,  and  to  invent  expedients  for  removing 
difficulties  which  are  continually  occurring.  In* 
vention  is  kept  alive,  and  the  mind  is  not  fuflbred 
to  fall  into  that  drowfy  ftupidity,  which,  in  A  ci^ 
Tilized  fociety,  feems  to  benumb  the  underftand^ 
ing  of  almoft  all  the  inferior  ranks  of  people.  In 
thofe  barbarous  focieties,  as  they  are  called,  every 
man,  it  has  already  been  obferved,  is  a  warrior^ 
Every  man  too  is  in  fome  meafure  a  ftatefman, 
and  can  form  a  tolerable  judgment  coneeminj^ 
tibe  intereil  o£  the  fociety,  and  the  condu^  ^ 
Ikofe  who  govern  it.  How  far  their  chiefs  are 
good  judges  in  peace,  or  good  leaders  in  wat,  ii 
obYiotti  to  the  obfervation  of  cdmoft  every  fingte 
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.9P  jOK  ^^^  among  them.  In  fuch  a  ibciety  indeedv  w 
^'  man  can  well  acquire  that  improved  and  refined 
underftanding,  which  a  few  men  fometime^ 
jpoflefs  in  a  more  civilized  ftate.  Though  in  a 
yude  fociety  there  is  a  good  deal  of  variety  in  the 
occupations  of  every  individual,  there  is  not  a 
jgreftt  deal  in  thpfe  of  the  whole  fociety.  :  Every 
man  does,  ,or  is  capable  of  doing,  almoft  ev^ry 
jthing  which  any  other  man  does,  oris  capable 
^f  doing.  Every  man  has  a  coniiderable  degree 
x)f  knowledge,  ingenuity,  and  invention ;  but 
fcarce  any  man  has  a  great  degree.  The  degree, 
liowever,  which  is  commonly  poflefled,  is  gene- 
Jrally  fufficient  for  condu6ting  the  whole  fimple 
.]>ufinefs  of  the  fociety.  In  a  civilized  ftate,  on 
the  contrary,  though  there  is  little  variety  in  the 
occupations  of  the  greater  part  of  individuals^ 
there  is  an  almoft  infinite  variety  in  thofe  of  the 
whol^  fopi^ty.  Thefe  vaped  occupations  prefent 
an  almoft  infinite  variety  of  obje^s  to  the  con* 
templation  of  thofe  few,  whp,  being  attached  to 
jio  particular  occupation  themfelves,  have  leifure 
and  inclination  to  ^^camine  the  occupations  of 
other  people.  The  contemplation  of  fo  great  a 
variety  of  objedls  neceifarily  exercifes  their  minds 
in  endlefs  comparifons  and  combinations,  and 
fender^  their  underftandings,  in  an  extraordinary 
degree,  both  acute  and  comprehenfive.  Unlefi 
.  thofe  few,  however,  happen  to  be  placed  in  fome 
very  particular  fituations,  their  great  abilities, 
though  honourable  to  themfelves,  may  contribute 
yery  little  to  the  good  government  or  happineis 
pf  their  fociety.    Notwithftanding  the  great  abw 
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Jities  of  thofe  few,  all  the  nobler  parts  of  the  chap. 
human  character  may  be,  in  a  great  meafiire,       ^ 
obliterated  and  extinguifhed  in  the  great  body    ^  ^^ 
of  the  people. 

The  education  of  the  common  people  re- 
quires,  perhaps,  in  a  civilized  and  commercial 
fociety,  the  attention  of  the  pubhc  more  than 
that  of  people  of  fome  rank  and  fortune.  People 
of  fome  rank  and  fortune  are  generally  eighteen 
or  nineteen  years  of  age  before  they  enter  upon 
that  particular  bufinefs,  profeffion,  or  trade,  by 
which  they  propofe  to  diftinguifli  themfelves  in 
the  world.  They  have  before  that  full  time  to 
acquire,  or  at  leaft  to  fit  themfelves  for  after* 
wards  acquiring,  every  accomplilhment  which 
can  recommend  them  to  the  public  efleem,  or 
render  them  worthy  of  it.  Their  parents  or 
guardians  are  generally  fufficiently  anxious  that 
they  fliouldbe  fo  acoompliihed,  and  are,  in  moft 
caies,  willing  enough  to  lay  out  the  expence 
which  is  neceflary  for  that  purpofe.  If  they  are 
not  always  properly  educated,  it  is  feldom  from 
the  want  of  expence  laid  out  upon  their  educa* 
lion  i  but  from  the  improper  application  of  that  - 
expence*  It  is  feldom  from  the  want  of  mailers  ; 
but  from  the  negligence  and  incapacity  of  the 
mailers  who  are  to  be  had,  and  from  the  dif- 
ficulty,  or  rather  from  the  impoflibility  which 
there  is,  in  the  prefent  ilate  of  things,  of  finding 
any  better.  The  employments  too  in  which 
people  of  fome  rank  or  fortune  fpend  the  greater 
part  of  their  lives,  are  not,  like  thoie  of  the 
fommon  people,  fiumple  and  uniform.    They  are 
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BOOK  almoft  all  of  them  extremely  complicated^  and 
^*  .  fuch  as  exercife  the  head  more  than  the  hands* 
The  underftandings  of  thofe  who  are  engaged  in 
fuch  employments  can  feldom  grow  torpid  for 
want  of  exercife.  The  employments  of  people  of 
fome  rank  and  fortune,  befides,  are  feldom  fuch 
as  harals  them  from  morning  to  night  They 
generally  have  a  good  deal  of  leifure,  during 
which  they  may  perfect  themfelves  in  every 
branch  either  of  ufeful  or  ornamental  knowledge 
of  which  they  may  have  laid  the  foundatioUi  of 
for  which  they  may  have  acquired  fome  tafte 
in  the  earlier  part  of  life. 

It  is  otherwife  with  the  common  people.  They 
have  little  time  to  fpare  for  education.  Their 
parents  can  fcarce  afibrd  to  maintain  them  even 
in  infancy.  As  foon  as  they  are  able  to  work^ 
tiiey  muft  apply  to  fome  trade  by  which  they  can 
earn  their  fubfiftence.  That  trade  too  is  gene« 
rally  fp  fimple  and  uniform  as  to  give  little  exerv 
cife  to  the  underftanding ;  while,  at  the  fame 
time,  their  labour  is  both  fo  conftant  and  lb 
fevere,  that  it  leaves  them  little  leifure  and  le& 
inclination  to  apply  to,  or  even  to  think  of  way 
tiding  elfe. 

But  though  the  common  people  cannot,  in 
any  civilized  fociety,  be  fi>  well  inftru6fced  as 
people  of  ibme  rank  and  fortune,  the  moft 
effential  parts  of  education,  however,  to  read, 
write,  and  account,  can  be  acqtiired  at  fo  early 
a  period  of  life,  that  the  greater  part  even  of  thofe 
who  are  to  be  bred  to  the  loweft  occupations, 
have  time  to  acquire  them  before  they  can  be 
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employed  in  thofe  occupations.  For  a  very  final]  c  H  A  P. 
cxpence  the  public  can  facilitate,  can  encourage,  ,  J'_ 
and  can  even  impofe  upon  aimoft  the  whole 
body  of  the  people,  the  neceffity  of  acquiring 
tfaofe  moft  eflential  parts  of  education. 

The  public  can  Jacilitate  this  acquifition,  by 
eftabliihing  in  every  parifh  or  diftriA  a  little 
ichool,  where  children  may  be  taught  for  a  re- 
ward fb  moderate,  that  even  a  common  labourer 
may  afford  it ;  the  mailer  being  partly,  but  not 
wholly  paid  by  the  public ;  becaufe,  if  he  was 
whoUy,  or  even  principally  paid  by  it,  he  would 
foon  learn  to  neglefb  his  bufinefs.    In  Scotland 
the  eftabliihment  of  fuch   parifh  fchools  has 
taught  abnoft  the  whole  common  people  to  read, 
and  a  very  great  proportion  of  them  to  write  and 
account.  In  England  the  eftablilhmeBt  of  charity 
fchools  has  had  an  effe£i;  of  the  fame  kind,  though 
not  fo  univerfally,  becaufe  the  eftabliihment  is  iiot 
fo  univerfal.  If  in  thofe  little  fchools  the  books,  by 
which  the  children  are  taught  to  read,  were  a 
litde  more  inflru£tive  than  they  commonly  are; 
and  if,  inilead  of  a  little  finattering  of  Latin, 
which  the  children  of  the  common  people  are 
fometimes  taught  there,  and  which  can  fcarce 
ever  be  of  any  ufe  to  them ;  they  were  inilru6led 
in  the  elementary  parts  of  geometry  and  me* 
chanics,  the  literary  education  of  this  rank  of  peo- 
ple would  perhaps  be  as  complete  as  it  can  be. 
There  is  icarce  a  common  trade  which  does  not 
afford  fome  opportunities  of  applying  to  it  the 
principles  of  geometry  and  mechanics,  and  which 
would  n6t  therefore  gradually  exercife  and  im« 
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?OOK  prove  the  common  people  in  thofe  pnnGiplea^, 
^^_^  the  neceflary  ihtrodudlion  to  the  moll  fublime.  a» 
well  as  to  the  mod  ufeful  fciences.  ,   v    j         — 

The  public  can  encourage  the  acquifition  of 
thofe  moft  effential  parts  of  education  by  giying 
finall  premiums,  and  little  badges  of  diftiniSkidn, 
to  the  children  of  the  common  people  who  excel 
in  them. 

The  public  can  impofe  upon  almoft  the  whole 
body  of  the  people  the  neceffity  of  acquiring 
thofe  moft  effential  parts  of  education,  by  obliging 
pvery  man  to  undergo  an  examinatioji  or  proba^ 
tion  in  them  before  he  can  obtain  the  freedom 
in  any  corporation,  or  be  allowed  to  fet  up  any 
trade,  either  in  a  village  or  town  corporate. 

It  was  in  this  manner,  by  facilitating  the  aci- 
quifition  of  their  military  and  gymnaftic  exercifes, 
by  encouraging  it,  and  even  by  impofing  upon 
the  whole  body  of  the  people  the  neceflity  of 
learning  thofe  exercifes,  that  the  Greek  and 
Roman  republics  maintained  the  martial  fpirit  of 
their  relpeftive  citizens.  They  facilitated  the  ac^ 
quifition  of  thofe  exercifes,  by  appointing  a  cer-^ 
tain  place  for  learning  and  pra6lifing  them,  and 
by  granting  to  certain  mafters  the  privilege  of 
teaching  in  that  place.  Thofe  mafters  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  had  either  falaries  or  exclufive  pri- 
^  vileges  of  any  kind.  Their  rewfird  confifted  altOr 
gether  in  what  they  got  from  their  fcholars ;  and 
a  citizen  who  had  learnt  his  e^^ercifes  in  the  pub- 
lic Gymnafia,  had  no  fort  of  legal  advantage 
over  one  who  had  learnt  them  privately,  pro- 
vided the  latter  Ixad  learnt  them  equally  well* 
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Thofe  republics  encouraged  the  acqiiifitiori  of  c  HA: P. 
thofe  exercifes,  by  beftowing  little  prcmkuna  ^  ^^_ 
and  badges  of  diftinSion  upon  thofe  .who  ex- 
pelled in  them.     To  have  gained  a.pHze  in  the 
Olympic,  Ifthmian,  or  NemaBn.games,  gave  illut 
tration,  not  only  to  the  perfon  who  gained  it, 
iutto  his  whole  family  and  kindred.   .The  obli- 
gation which  every  citizen  was  linder  to  ferve  a 
.certain  number  of  years,  if  called  upon,  in  the 
armies  of  the  republic,  fuflSiciently  impofed  the 
neceflity  of  learning  thofe   exercifes  without 
which  he  could  not  be  fit  for  that  fervice. 
.    That  in  the  progrefi  of  improvement  the  prac- 
tice of  military  exercifes,   unlefs  government 
t^kes  proper  pains  to  fupport  it,  goes  gradually 
to  decay,  and,  together  with  it,  the  martial  fpirit 
p£  the  great  body  of  the  people,  the  example  of 
modern  Europe  fuffiqiently  demohftrates.     But 
the  fecurity  of  every  fociety  mull  always  depend, 
more  or  lefe,  upon  the  martial  fpirit  of  the  great 
bddy  of  the  people.  In  the  prefent  times,  indeed, 
that  martial  fpirit  alone,  and  unfupported  by  a 
well  difciplined  Handing  army,  would  not,  per- 
haps, be  fufficient  for  the  defence  and  fecurity  of 
any  fociety.  But  where  every  citizen  had  the  fpi- 
rit of  a  foldier,  a  fmaller  ftanding  army  would 
furely  be  requifite.     That  fpirit,  befides,  would 
neceffarily  diminifli  very  much  the. dangers  to 
liberty,  whether  real  or  imaginary,  which  are 
commonly  apprehended  from  a  ftanding  army. 
As  it  would  very  much  facilitate  the  operations 
pt  that  army  againft^  a  foreign  invader,  fo  it 
would  obilru6t  them  a»  much  if  unfortunately 
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BOOK  they  ihoiild  evtt  be  directed  agatnil  tiie  coiiM« 
V-    ^  tiiticm  of  the  fUte. 

The  ancient  inftitutions  of  Greece  and  Rome 
leem  to  have  been  much  more  effectual,  for 
maintaining  the  martial  fpirit  of  the  great  body 
of  the  people,  than  the  eftabliihment  of  what  are 
called  the  militias  of  modem  times.  They  were 
much  more  fimple.  When  they  were  once 
eftablilhed,  they  executed  themfelves,  and  it  re* 
quired  little  or  no  attention  from  government  to 
maintain  them  in  the  moft  perfe^  vigour* 
Whereas  to  maintain,  even  in  tolerable  execu- 
tion,  the  complex  regulations  of  any  modern  mi- 
litia, requires  the  continual  and  painful  attention 
of  government,  without  which  they  are  conftantly 
falling  into  total  negle^l  and  difiife.  The  indu- 
ence,  befides,of  the  ancient  inftitutions  was  much 
more  univer£d.  By  means  of  them  the  whole 
body  of  the  people  was  completely  inftn^ed  in 
the  ufe  of  arms.  Whereas  it  is  but  a  very  finall 
part  of  them  who  can  ever  be  fo  inftru6fced  by  the 
regulations  of  any  modern  militia,  except,  per* 
haps,  that  of  Switzerland.  But  a  coward,  a  man 
incapable  either  of  defending  or  of  revenging 
him&lf,  evidently  wants  one  of  the  moft  efiential 
parts  of  the  charafter  of  a  man.  He  is  as  much 
mutilated  and  deformed  in  his  mind  as  another  ia 
in  his  body,  who  is  either  deprived  of  fome  of  its 
moft  efiential  members,  or  has  loft  the  ufe  ojT 
them.  He  is  evidently  the  more  wretched  and 
iniferable  of  the  two ;  becaiife  happineis  and  mi- 
iery,  which  refide  altogether  in  the  mind,  muft 
ttecefiarily  depend  more  upon  the  heslthfid  ot 
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mribealthfuU  the  mutilated  or  entire  ilate  of  the  c  H  ^  p.: 
mind,  than  upon  that  of  the  body*  Even  though  ^^  -^-,_^ 
the  martial  fpirit  of  the  people  were  of  no  ufe 
towards  the  defence  of  the  fociety,  yet  to  pre* 
i^ent  diat  fort  of  m^tal  mutilation,  deformity^ 
.and  wretchednefs,  which  cowardice  neceflarily 
mvolves  in  it,  from  ipreading  themfelves  through 
the  great  body  of  the  people,  would  ilUl  deferve 
the  moft  ferious  attention  of  government  j  in  the 
&ine  manner  as  it  would  de&rve  its  moft  ferious 
attention  to  prevent  aleproiy,  or  any  other  loath/- 
fcMne  and  offenfive  difeafe,  though  neither  mortal 
nor  dangerous,  from  ipreading  itfelf  among 
them ;  though,  perhaps,  no  other  public  good 
might  refult  from  fuch  attention  befides  the^pre-^ 
vention  of  fo  great  a  public  evil. 

The  iame  thing  may  be  iaid  of  the  grofe  igno» 
nuMe  and  ftupidky  which,  in  a  civilized  fociety, 
feem  fo  frequently  to  benumb  the  underftandinga 
of  all  the  inferior  ranks  of  people.  A  man  with- 
out the  proper  ufe  of  the  intellectual  faculties 
pf  a  man,  is,  if  poflible,  mpre  contemptible  than 
even,  a  coward,  and  feems  to  be  mutilated  and 
deformed  in  a  ftill  more  elTential  part  of  the 
ehi«rai6ter  of  humsB  nature.  Though  the  ftate 
"mas  to  derive  no  advantage  from  the  inftru£tion 
if  the  inferior  ranks  of  people,  it  would  ftill 
deferve  its  attention  that  they  ihould  not  be 
altogether  uninftru£fced.  The  ftate,  however, 
derives  no  inconfiderable  advantage  from  their 
inftru&ion.  The  more  they  are  inftru&ed,  the 
leis  liable  they  are  to  the  delufions  of  enthufiafin 
irndfuperfldtion^  which,  9mmg  ignocant  natioaay 
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BxyoK  frequently  occafioir  the  xaMl  dreadful  difordeM^ 
An  inftru6led  and  iritelligent  people,  befides,  are 
always  more  decent  and  orderly  than  an  ignorant 
and  flupid  one.  They,  feel  themfelves,  each  in- 
dividually, more  refpeftable,  and  more  likely  to 
obtain  therefpefit  of  their  lawful  fuperiors,  and 
they  are  therefore  more  diipofed  to  refpedl  thofe 
fuperiors.  They  are  more  difpofed  to  examine; 
and  more  capable  of.  feeing  through  the  inte- 
refted  complaints  of  faction  and  fedition,  and 
they  are,  upon  that  account,  lefs  apt  to  be  mif» 
led  into  any  wanton  or  unnecefTary  oppofition  to 
the  meafures  of  government.  In  free  countries, 
where  the  fafety  of  government  depends  very 
much  upon  the  favourable  judgment  which  the 
people  may  form  of  its  conduct,  it  muft  furely  be 
of  the  higheft  importance  that  they  ihould  not 
be  diipofed  to  judge  raihly  or  capricioufly  am^ 
ceming  it. 

Article   III. 

Of  the  Expence  of  the  Injiitutions  for  the  tnfiruBion  of 
People  of  all  Ages. 

THE  inftitutions  for  the  inftru6tion  of  people 
V  of  all  ages  are  chiefly  thofe  for  religious  inftruc* 
tion.  This  is  a  fpecies  of  inftruftion  of  which  the 
obje6l  is  not  fo  much  to  render  the  people  good 
citizens  in  this  world,  as  to  prepare  them  for 
another  and  a  better  world  in  a  life  to  comef. 
The  teachers  of  the  do6lrine  which  contains  this 
i)iilru6tion,  in  the  fame  manner  as  other  teachers^ 
may  either  depend  altc^ether  for  their  fubfiil^ 
^  p^^ence 
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enee  upon  the  voluatary  contributions  of  their  chap. 
hearers;  or  they  may  derive  it  from  fome  other  ,  ^ 
fund  to  which  the  law  of  their  country  may  enti* 
tie  them  J  fuch  as  a  landed  eftate,  a  tythe  or  land- 
tax,  an  eflabliihed  ialary  or  ftipend.  Their  ex« 
ertion,  their  zeal  and  induftry,  are  likely  to  be 
much  greater  in  the  former  iituation  than  in  the 
latter.  In  this  refpe6l  the  teachers  of  new  reli- 
gions have  always  had  a  coniiderable  advantage 
in  attacking  thofe  ancient  and  eftablifhed  fyC- 
tem$  of  which  the  clergy,  repofing  themfelves 
upon  their  benefices,  had  negledled  to  keep  up 
the  fervour  of  faith  and  devotion  in  the  great 
body  of  the  people;  and  having  given  themfelves 
tip  to  indolence,  were  become  altogether  inca- 
pable of  making  any  vigorous  exertion  in  de- 
fence even  of  their  own  eftablifhment.  The 
clergy  of  an  eftablifhed  and  well-endowed  reli- 
gion frequently  become  men  of  learning  and 
elegance,  who  pofTefs  all  the  virtues  of  gentle- 
men, or  which  can  recommend  them  to  the 
efteem  of  gentlemen  ;  but  they  are  apt  gradually 
to  lofe  the  qualities,  both  good  and  bad,  which 
gave  them  authority  and  influence  with  the  infe- 
rior ranks  of  people,  and  which  had  perhaps  been 
the  original  caufes  of  the  fuccels  and  eftablifh- 
ment of  their  religion.  Such  a  clergy,  when  at-» 
tacked  by  a  fet  of  popular  and  bold,  though  per- 
haps ftupid  and  ignorant  enthufiafts,  feel  them- 
felves as  perfedlly  defencelefs  as  the  indolent^ 
effeminate,  and  full-fed  nations  of  the  fouthem 
parts  of  Afia,  when  they  were  invaded  by  the 
adtive,  hardy,  and  hungry  Tartars  of  the  North. 
VOL.  IV.  o  r^Wihir> 
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®  o  o  K  Such  a  clergy,  upon  fuch  an  emergency,  have 
^-  commonly  no  other  refdurce  than  to  call  upon 
the  civU  magiftrate  toperfecute,  deftroy,  or  drive 
out  their  adverfaries,  as  Difturbers  of  the  public 
peace.  It  was  thus  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  called  upon  the  civil  magiftrate  to  perfe- 
cute  the  Proteftants ;  and  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, to  perfecute  the  Diffenters ;  and  that  in 
general  every  religious  fe6l,  when  it  has  once 
enjoyed  for  a  century  or  two  the  fecurity  of  a 
legal  eftabliOiment,  has  found  itfelf  incapable  of 
making  any  vigorous  defence  againft  any  new 
fe£i  which  chofe  to  attack  its  do£trine  or  difci« 
pline.  Upon  fuch  occafions  the  advantage  in 
point  of  learning  and  good  writing  may  fome-^ 
times  be  on  the  iide  of  the  eilabliihed  church. 
But  the  arts  of  popularity,  all  the  arts  of  gain- 
ing profelytes,  are  conftantly  on  the  fide  of  its 
adverfaries.  In  England  thofe  arta  have  been 
long  negle6ted  by  the  well-endowed  clergy  of 
the  eftablifhed  church,  and  are  at  prefent  chiefly 
cidtivated  by  the  Diflenters  and  by  the  Metho- 
difts.  The  independent  provifions,  however, 
which  in  many  places  have  been  made  for  diC 
fenting  teachers,  by  means  of  voluntary  fubfcrip- 
lions,  of  trull  rights,  and  other  evafions  of  the; 
law,  feem  very  much  to  have  abated  the  zeal 
and  a^ivity  of  thofe  teachers.  They  have  many 
of  them  become  very  learned,  ingenious,  and 
remediable  men  j  but  they  have  in  general  ceafed 
to  be  very  popular  preachers.  The  Methodifts, 
without  half  the  learning  of  the  Diflenters,  are 
much  more  in  vogue. 
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^  In  the  church  of  Rome,  the  induftry  and  zeal  C  HAP. 
of  the  inferior  clergy  are  kept  more  alive  by  the  ^* 
powerful  motive  of  felf-intereft,  than  parhaps  in 
any  eftabliflied  Proteftant  church.  The  parochial 
clergy  derive,  many  of  them,  a  very  confiderable 
part  of  their  fubfiftence  from  the  voluntary  obla- 
tions of  the  people  ;  a  fource  of  revenue  which 
confeffion  gives  them  many  opportunities  of  inl- 
proving.  The  mendicant  orders  derive  their 
whole  fubfiftence  from  fuch  oblations.  It  is  with 
them,  as  with  the  huffars  and  light  infantry  of 
fome  armies ;  no  plunder,  no  pay.  The  parochial 
clergy  are  like  thofe  teachers  whofe  reward  de- 
pends partly  upon  their  falary,  and  partly  upon 
the  fees  or  honoraries  which  they  get  from  their 
pupils  ;  and  thefe  muft  always  depend  more  or 
lefs  upon  their  induftry  and  reputation.  The  men- 
dicant orders  are  like  thofe  teachers  whofe  fub- 
fiftence depends  altogether  upon  their  induftry; 
They  are  obliged,  therefore,  to  ufe  every  art 
which  can  animate  the  devotion  of  the  common 
people.  The  eftablilhment  of  the  two  great  men- 
dicant orders  of  St.  Dominic  and  St.  Francis,  it 
is  obferved  by  Machiavel,  revived,  in  the  thir- 
teenth and  fourteenth  centuries,  the  languifliing 
fiiith  and  devotion  of  the  Catholic  church.  In 
Koman  .Catholic  countries  the  fpirit  of  devotion 
is  fupported  altogether  by  the  monks  and  by 
the  poorer  parochial  clergy.  The  great  digni. 
taries  of  the  church,  with  all  the  accomplifli- 
^tnents  of  gentlemen  and  men  of  the  world, 
and  rometimes  with  thofe  of  men  of  learning,  are 
careful  enough  to  maintain  the  neceflary  difci- 

'      o  a  pJtoe    , 
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BOOK  pline  over  their  inferiors,  but  feldom  give  tbem- 
J^^_^  felves  any  trouble  about  the  inftru6lion  of  the 
people.  . 

*^  Moft  of  the  arts  and  profeiBbns  in  a  Hate,'* 
fays  by  far  the  moft  illuftrious  philofopher  and 
hiftorian  of  the  prefent  age,  "  are  of  fuch  a  na- 
**  ture,  that,  while  they  promote  the  interefts  of 
"  the  fociety,  they  are  alfo  ufeful  or  agreeable 
*^  to  fome  individuals ;  and  in  that  cafe,  the 
*>  conftant  rule  of  the  magiftrate,  except,  per- 
"  haps,  on  the  firft  introdu6tion  of  any  art,  is,  to 
"  leave  the  profeffion  to  itfelf,  an^i  truft  its  en* 
"  couragement  to  the  individuals  who  reap  the 
*'  benefit  of  it.  The  artizans,  finding  their  pro* 
"  fits  to  rife  by  the  favour  of  their  cuftomers, 
"  increafe,  as  much  as  poffible,  their  (kill  and 
"  induftry ;  and  as  matters  are  not  difturbedby 
^'  any  injudicious  tampering,  the  corhmodity  is 
*^  always  fure  to  be  at  all  times  nearly  proper- 
**  tioned  to  the  demand. 

**  But  there  are  alfo  fome  callings,  which, 
*^  though  ufeful  and  even  neceffary  in  a  ilate^ 
*^  bring  no  advantage  or  pleafure  to  any  indivi- 
**  dual,  and  the  fupreme  power  is  obliged  to  alter 
••  its  condu6l  with  regard  to  the  retainers  of 
"  thofe  profeffions.  It  muft  give  them  public  en- 
*'  couragement  in  order  to  their  fubfiftence ;  and 
**  it  muft  provide  againft  that  negligence  to 
*•  which  they  will  naturally  be  fubjeft,  either  by 
**  annexing  particular  honours  to  the  profeffion^ 
"  by  eftabliihing  a  long  fubordination  of  rankf 
•*  and  a  ftridl  dependance,  or  by  (bme  6ther  expc- 
<^  dient*  The  perfons  employed  in  the  finances, 
3  ^  <*  fleets. 
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**  fleets,  and  magiftracy,  are  inftances  of  this  or-  c  H  a  p. 
"  derof  mfen,  ^ 

«  It  may  naturally  be  thought,  at  firft  fight, 
*♦  that  the  ecclefiaftics  belong  to  the  firil  clafs, 
**  and  that  their  encouragement,  as  well  as  that 
**  of  lawyers  and  phyficians,  may  fafely  be  en- 
**  trufted  to  the  liberality  of  individuals,  who 
^*  are  attached  to  their  doctrines,  and  who  find 
**  benefit  or  confolation  from  their  fpiritual  mi- 
**  niftry  and  aififtance.  Their  induftry  and  vi- 
**  gilance  will,  no  doubt,  be  whetted  by  fuch  an 
**  additional  motive ;  and  their  (kill  in  the  pro- 
**  feifion,  as  well  as  their  addrefe  in  governing 
^*  the  minds  of  the  people,  muft  receive  daily 
**  increafe,  from  their  increafing  practice,  ftudy, 
^*  and  attention. 

^*  But  if*  we  confider  the  matter  more  clofely, 
**  we  fliall  find,  that  this  interefl^ed  diligence  of 
**  the  clergy  is  what  every  wife  legiflator  will 
**  ftudy  to  prevent ;  becaufe,  in  every  religion  ex- 
*^  Cept  the  true,  it  is  highly  pernicious,  ^nd  it  has 
"  even  a  natural  tendency  to  pervert  the  true,  by 
**  infvifing  into  it  a  flLrong  mixture  of  fuperftition, 
^  folly,  and  delufion.  Each  ghoilly  practitioner, 
^*  in  order  to  render  himfelf  more  precious  and 
**  fecred  in  the  eyes  of  his  retainers,  will  in- 
**  fpire  them  with  the  mofl:  violent  abhorrence 
^*  of  all  other  fe6ls,  and  continually  endea- 
<'  vour,  by  fome  novelty,  to  excite  the  Ian- 
**  guid  devotion  of  his  audience.  No  regard 
"  will  be  paid  to  truth,  (norals,  or  decency,  in 
**  the  dofilrines  inculcated.  Every  tenet  will  be 
^*  adopted  that  beft  fuits  the  diforderly  affedlions 
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book"  of  the  human  frame.  Cuftomers  will  be  drawn 
to  each  conventicle  by  new  induftry  and  ad- 
"  drefs  in  pra6lifing  on  the  paffions  and  credu- 
*^  lity  of  the  populace.  And  in  the  end,  the  civil 
^*  magiftrate  will  find,  that  he  has  deafly  paid 
♦*  for  his  pretended  frugality,  in  faving  a  fixed 
**  eftablifhment  for  the  priefts ;  and  that  in 
*'  reality  the  moll  decent  and  advantageoui$ 
'*  compofition  which  he  can  make  with  the  fpi- 
"  ritual  guides,  is  to  bribe  their  indolence,  by  at 
**  figning  Hated  falaries  to  their  profeffion,  and 
"  rendering  it  fuperfluous  for  them  to  be  farther 
**  a6live,  than  merely  to  prevent  their  flock  from 
**  ftraying  in  quefl:  of  new  paftures.  And  in  this 
"  manner  ecclefiaflical  eftablilhments,  though 
*^  commonly  they  arofe  at  firft  from  religious 
**  views,  prove  in  the  end  advantageous  to  the 
**  political  interefts  of  fociety." 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  good  or  bad 
effe6ls  of  the  independent  provifion  of  the  clergy; 
it  has,  perhaps,  been  very  feldom  beftowed  upon 
them  from  any  view  to  thofe  effe6ls.  Times  of 
violent  religious  controverfy  have  generally  been 
times  of  equally  violent  political  fa6lion.  Upon 
fuch  occafions,  each  political  party  has  either 
found  it,  or  imagined  it,  for  its  intereft,  to  league 
itfelf  with  fome  one  or  other  of  the  contending  re*- 
gious  fe6ls.  But  this  could  be  done  only  by  adopt- 
ing, or  at  leaft  by  favouring,  the  tenets  of  that 
particular  feft.  The  fe6t  which  had  the  good  for<^ 
tune  to  be  leagued  with  the  conquering  party, 
neceffarily  Ihared  in  the  victory  of  its  ally, 
by  whofe  favour  and  prote6lion  it  was  foon 
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enabled  in  feme  degree  to  filence  and  fubdue  all  c  H  A  P. 
its  adverfaries.    Thofe  adverfaries  had  generally 
leagued  themfelves  with  the  enemies  of  the  con- 
quering party,  and  were  therefore  the  enemies  of  . 
that  party.     The  clergy  of  this  particular  fe6t 
having  thus  *  become  complete  matters  of  the 
field,  and  their  influence  and  authority  with  the 
great  body  of  the  people  being  ia  its  higheft. 
vigour,  they  were  powerful  enough  to  over-awe 
the  chiefs  and  leaders  of  their  own  party,  and  to 
oblige  the  civil  magiftrate  to  refpe6l  their  opi- 
nions and  inclinations.     The  firft  demand  was 
generally,  that  he  fliould  filence  and  fubdue  all 
their  adverfaries;  and  their  fecond,  that  he  fliould 
beftow  an  independent  provifion  on  themfelves. 
As  they  had  generally  contributed  a  good  deal 
to  the  vi6tory,  it  feemed  not  unreafonable  that 
they  fliould  have  fome  fliare  in  the  fpoil.    They 
were  weary,  befides,  of  humouring  the  people, 
and  of  depending  upon  their  cs^price  for  a  fub- 
fifl;ence.     In  making  this  demand  therefore  they 
confulted  their  own  eafe  and  comfort,  without 
troubling  themfelves  about  the  effe6t  which  it 
might  have  in  future  times  upon  the  influence 
and  authority  of  their  order.     The  civil  magif- 
trate, who  could  comply  with  this  demand  only 
by  giving  them  fomething  which  he  would  have 
ehofen  much  rather  to  take,  or  to  keep  to  him- 
felf,  w^s  feldom  very  forward  to  grant  it.     Ne- 
eeflity,  however,  always  forced  him  to  fubmit 
at  laft,  though  frequently  not  till  after  many 
delays,  evafions,  and  affe6led  excufes. 

But  if  politics  had  never  called  in  the  aid  of 

religion,  had  the  cgnquering  party  never  adopted 
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BOOK  the  tenets  of  one  fe^lmore  than  thofe  of  apother^ 
J^j_^  when  it  had  gained  the  vi6lory,  it  would  pro- 
bably have  dealt  equally  and  impartiaJly  with  all 
the  different  fe£ts,  and  have  allowed  every  maii 
to  chufe  his  own  prieft  and  his  own  religion  as 
he  thought  proper.     There  would  in  this  cafe, 
no  doubt,  have  been  a  great  multitude  of  relii 
gionsfe&s.    Almoft  every  different  congrega* 
tion  might  probably  have  made  a  little  feB,  by 
itfelf,  or  have  entertained  fome  peculiar  tenets 
of  its  own.     Each  teacher  would  no  doubt  have 
felt  himfelf  under  the  neceffity  of  making  the 
utmoft  exertion,  and  of  ufing  every  art  both  to 
preferve  and  to  increafe  the  number  of  his  did 
ciples.    But  as  every  other  teacher  would  have 
felt  himfelf  under  the  fame  neceffity,  thefucce& 
of  no  one  teacher,  or  fe6lx)f  teachers,  could  have 
been  very  great.    The  interefted  and  adiive  zeal 
of  religious  teachers  can  be   dangerous  and 
trouUefome  only  where  there  is,  either  but  one 
{e€t  tolerated  in  the  fociety,  or  where  the  whole 
of  a  large  fociety  is  divided  into  two  or  three 
great  fe6ls  ;  the  teachers  of  each  a6iing  by  con# 
cert,  and  under  a  regular  difcipline  andfubordi^ 
nation^    But  that  zeal  niuil  be  altogether  inno« 
cept  wher^  the  fociety  is  divided  into  two  or 
three  hundred,  or  perhaps  into  as  many  thoufand 
fmall  fedts,  of  which  no  one  could  be  confider* 
abl6  enough  to  difturb  the  public  tranquillity^ 
The  teachers  of  each  fe6l,  feeing  themfelves  fur-^ 
rounded  on  all  fides  with  more  adverfaries  thaa 
friends,  would  be  obliged  to  learn  that  candour 
and  moderation  which  is  jb  feldom  to  be  found 
among  the  teachers,  of  thofe  great  feflis,  whole 
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tenets,  being  fupported  foy  the  civil  magiftrate,  c  h  A  i^ 
are^  held  in  veneration  by  almoft  all  the  inha-  ^ 
bitants  of  extenfive  kingdoms  and  empires,  and 
Vfho  therefore  fee  nothing  round  them  but  fol« 
lowers,  difciples,  and  humble  admirers.  The 
teachers  of  each  little  fe6l,  finding  themfelves 
almoft  alone,  would  be  obliged  to  refpeft  thofe 
of  almoft  every  other  feft,  and  the  conceflions 
which  they  would  mutually  find  it  both  conve- 
nient and  agreeable  to  make  to  one  another, 
might  in  time  probably  reduce  the  doftrine  of 
the  greater  part  of  them  to  that  pure  and  ra-. 
tional  religion,  free  from  every  mixture  of  ab- 
fiirdity,  impofture,  or  fanaticifin,  fuch  as  wife 
men  have  in  all  ages  of  the  world  wiihed  to  fee 
efl^liihed ;  but  fuch  as  pofitive  law  has  perhaps 
never  yet  eftabliflied,  and  probably  never  will 
eftablifli  in  any  country :  becaufe,  with  regard  to 
religion,  pofitive  law  always  has  been,  and  pro- 
bably always  will  be,  more  or  lefs  influenced  by 
popular  fuperftition  and  enthufiafm.  This  plan 
of  ecclefiaftical  government,  or  more  properly  of 
no  ecclefiaftical  government,  was  what  the  fe6l 
called  Independents,  a  fe6l  no  doubt  of  very 
wild  enthufiafts,  propofed  to  eftablifli  in  England 
towards  the  end  of  the  civil  war.  If  it  had  been 
eftablilhed,  though  of  a  very  unphilolbphical 
origin,  it  would  probably  by  this  time  have  been 
produ6live  of  the  moft  philofophical  good  tem- 
per and  moderation  with  regard  to  every  fort  of 
religious  principle.  It  has  been  eftabliflied  in 
Penfylvania,  where,  though  the  Quakers  happen 
to  be  the  moft  numerous,   the  law  in  reality 
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BOOR  favours  no  one  feft  more  than  another,  and  it  is 
7^  ^  there  faid  to  have  been  productive  of  this  philo- 
fophical  good  temper  and  moderation. 

But  though  this  equality  of  treatment  fhould 
not  be  productive  of  this  good  temper  and  mo- 
deration in  all,  or  even  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
religious  fe6ls  of  a  particular  country  ;  yet  pro- 
vided thofe  fe6ls  were  fufficiently  numerous,  and 
each  of  them  confequently  too  fmall  to  difturb 
the  public  tranquillity,  the  exceffive  zeal  of  each 
for  its  particular  tenets  could  not  well  be  pro^ 
dudtive  of  any  very  hurtful  effeCls,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  of  feveral  good  ones :  and  if  the 
government  was  perfe6ly  decided  both  to  let 
them  all  alone,  and  to  oblige  them  all  to  let  alone 
one  another,  there  is  little  danger  that  they 
would  not  of  their  own  accord  fubdivide  them- 
felves  faft  enough,  fo  as  foon  to  become  fuffi* 
ciently  numerous. 

In  every  civilized  fociety,  in  every  fociety 
where  the  diftindlion  of  ranks  has  once  been  com^ 
pletely  eftabliflied,  there  have  been  always  two 
different  fchemes  or  fyftems  of  morality  current 
at  the  fame  time ;  of  which  the  one  may  be  called* 
the  ftri6l  or  auftere  ;  the  other  the  liberal,  or,  if 
you  will,  the  loofe  fyftem.  The  former  is  gene- 
nerally  admired  and  revered  by  the  common 
people  ,  the  latter  is  commonly  more  efleemed 
and  adopted  by  what  are  called  people  of  fafliion. 
The  degree  of  difapprobation  with  which  we 
ought  to  mark  the  vices  of  levity,  the  vices  which 
are  apt  to  arife  from  great  profperity,  and  from 
the  excefs  of  gaiety  and  good  humour,  feenis  ta 
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conftitute  the  principal  diftiniSiion  between  thofe  C  H  A  B. 
two  oppofite  fchemes  or  fyftems.  In  the  liberal 
or  loofe  fyftem,  luxury,  wanton  and  even  dif- 
orderly  mirth,  the  purfuit  of  pleafure  to  fome 
degree  of  intemperance,  the  breach  of  chaftity, 
at  leaft  in  one  of  the  two  fexes,  &c.  provided  they 
are  not  accompanied  with  grofs  indecency,  and 
do  not  lead  to  falftiood  or  injuftice,  are  generally 
treated  with  a  good  deal  of  indulgence,  and  are 
eafily  either  excufed  or  pardoned  altogether.  In 
the  auftere  fyftem,  on  the  contrary,  thofe  exceffes 
are  regarded  with  the  utmoft  abhorrence  and 
deteftation.  The  vices  of  levity  are  always 
ruinous  to  the  common  people,  and  a  fingle 
week's  thoughtleffnefs  and  diffipation  is  often 
fufficient  to  undo  a  poor  workman  for  ever,  and 
to  drive  him  through  defpair  upon  committing 
the  moft  enormous  crimes.  The  wifer  and  better 
fort  of  the  common  people,  therefore,  have 
always  the  utmoft  abhorrence  and  deteftation  of 
fach  exceffes,  which  their  experience  tells  them, 
are  fo  immediately  fatal  to  people  of  their  condi- 
tion.  The  dilbrder  and  extravagance  of  feveral 
years,  on  the  contrary,  will  not  always  ruin  a 
man  of  fafhion,  and  people  of  that  rank  are  very 
apt  to  confider  the  power  of  indulging  in  fome 
degree  of  excefs  as  one  of  the  advantages  of  their 
fortune,  and  the  liberty  of  doing  fo  without  cen- 
fure  or  reproach,  as  one  of  the  privileges  which 
belong  to  their  ftation.  In  people  of  their  own 
ftation,  therefore,  they  regard  fuch  exceffes  with 
but  a  Ihiall  degree  of  difapprobation,  and  cenfure^ 
them  either  very  flightly  or  not  at  all. 
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Almoft  all  religious  fe6ts  have  begun  among 
the  common  people,  from  whom  they  have  gene* 
rally  drawn  their  earlieft,  as  well  as  their  moft 
numerous  profelytes.  The  auftere  fyftem  of 
morality  has,  accordingly,  been  adopted  by  thofe 
fe6ls  almoft  conftantly,  or  with  very  few  excep- 
tions ;  for  there  have  been  fome.  It  was  the 
fyftem  by  which  they  could  beft  recommend 
themfelves  to  that  order  of  people  to  whom  they 
firft  propofed  their  plan  of  reformation  upon  what 
had  been  before  eftablilhed.  Many  of  them, 
perhaps  the  greater  part  of  them,  have  even  en- 
deavoured  to  gain  credit  by  refining  upon  this 
auftere  fyftem,  and  by  carrying  it  to  fome  degree 
of  folly  and  extravagance ;  and  this  exceflive 
rigour  has  frequently  recommended  them  more 
than  any  thing  elfe  to  the  refpe6l  and  veneration 
ofthe  common  people. 

A  man  of  rank  and  fortune  is  by  his  ftation 
the  diftinguiflied  member  of  a  great  fociety,  who 
attend  to  every  part  of  his  condu6l,  and  who 
thereby  oblige  him  to  attend  to  every  part  of  it 
himfelf.  His  authority  and  confideration  depend 
very  much  upon  the  refpe6t  which  this  fociety 
bears  to  him.  He  dare  not  do  any  thing  which 
would  dilgrace  or  difcredit  him  in  it,  and  he  is 
obliged  to  a  very  ftri6t  obfervation  of  that  fpecies 
of  morals,  whether  liberal  or  auftere,  which  the 
general  confent  of  this  fociety  prefcribes  to  per* 
fons  of  his  rank  and  fortune.  A  man  of  low  con^i 
dition,  bn  the  contrary,  is  far  from  being  a  diftin- 
guiflied member  of  any  great  fociety.  While  he 
remains  in  a  country  village  his  conduct  may  be 
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attended  to,  and  he  may  be  obliged  to  attend  to  it  o  H  A  P. 
himfelf.  In  this  fituation,and  inthisfituationonly, 
he  may  have  what  is  called  a  chara6ler  tolofe.  But 
as  foon  as  he  comes  into  a  great  city,  he  is  funk  in 
obfcurity  and  darknefs.   His  condu6b  is  obferved 
and  attendedto  by  nobody,and  heistherefore  very         / 
likely  to  negle6l  it  himfelf,  and  to  abandon  himfelf 
to  every  fort  of  low  profligacy  and  vice.  He  never 
emerges  fo  effectually  from  this  obfcurity,  his  con- 
du6t  never  excites  fo  much  the  attention  of  any 
refpeftablefociety,as  by  hisbecomingthe  member 
of  a  fmall  religious  fe^.     He  from  that  moment 
acquires  a  degree  of  confideration  which  he  never 
had  before.  All  his  brother  fe6taries  are,  for  the 
credit  of  the  fe6l;,  interefled  to  obferve  his  condu6):, 
and  if  he  gives  Occafion  to  any  fcandal,  if  he  de- 
viates very  much  from  thofe  auftere  morals  which 
they  almoft  always  require  of  one  another,  to 
punifli  him  by  what  is  always  a  very  fevere 
punifliment,  even  where  no  civil  effetSls  attend  it, 
expulfion  or  excommunication  from  the  fe6l.   In 
little  religious  fefts,  accordingly,  the  morals  of 
the  common  people  have  been  almoft  always 
remarkably  regular  and  orderly ;  generally  much 
more  fo  than  in  the  eftablifhed  church.  The  mo- 
rals of  thofe  little  fe6ls,  indeed,  have  frequently 
been  rather  difagreeably  rigorous  and  unfocial. 

There  are  two  very  eafy  and  effedlual  re- 
medies, however,  by  whofe  joint  operation  the 
(late  might,  without  .violence,  corre6l;  whatever 
was  unfocial'  or  difagreeably  rigorous  in  the 
morals  of  all  the  little  fefils  into  which  the 
country  was  divided. 
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BOOK      The  firft  of  thofe  remedies  is  the  ftudy  of 
,   J^'  ^  fcience  and  philofophy,  which  the  ftate  might 
render  almoft  univerfal  among  all  people  of  mid- 
y    dling  or  more  than  middling  rank  and  fortune ; 
not  by  giving  falaries  to  teachers  in  order  to  make 
them  negligent  and  idle,  but  by  inftituting  fome 
fort  of  probation,  even  in  the  higher  and  more 
difficult  fciences,  to  be  undergone  by  every  per- 
fon  before  he  was  permitted  to  exercife  any 
liberal  profeffion,  or  before  he  could  be  received 
as.  a  candidate  for  any  honourable  office  of  truft 
or  profit.     If  the  ftate  impofed  upon  this  order 
of  men  the  peceffity  of  learning,  it  would  have  no 
occafion  to   give  itfelf  any  trouble  about  pro- 
viding them  with  proper  teachers.     They  would 
foon  find  better  teachers  for  themfelves  than  any 
whom  the  ftate  could  provide  for  them.  Science 
is  the  great  antidote  to  the  poifon  of  enthufiafm 
and  fuperftitipn ;    and  where  all  the  fuperior 
ranks  of  people  were  fecured  from  it,  the  inferior 
ranks  could  not  be  much  expofed  to  it. 

The  fecond  of  thofe  remedies  is  the  frequency 
and  gaiety  of  public  diverfions.  The  ftate,  by 
encouraging,  that  is  by  giving  entire  liberty  to 
all  thofe  who  for  their  own  intereft  would 
attempt,  without  fcandal  or  indecency,  to  amufe 
and  divert  the  people  by  painting,  poetry,  mufic^ 
dancing ;  by  all  forts  of  dramatic  reprefentations 
imd  exhibitions,  would  eafily  diffipate,  in  the 
greater  part  of  them,  that  melancholy  and 
gloomy  humour  which  is  almoft  always  the  nurfe 
of  popular  fuperftition  and  enthtifiafm.  PubliQ 
4iverfiQns  have  always  been  tbe^^obg^^of  drea^ 
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and  hatred,  to  all  the  fanatical  promoters  of  thofe  chap, 

popular  frenzies.    The  gaiety  and  good  humour  , ^^ 

^hich  thofe  diverfions  infpire  were  altogether 
inconfiftent  with  that  temper  of  mind,  which 
was  fittefl  for  their  purpofe,  or  which  they  could 
beft  work  upon.  Dramatic  reprefentations 
befides,  frequently  expoling  their  artifices  to 
public  ridicule,  and  fometimes  even  to  public 
execration,  were  upon  that  account,  more  than 
all  other  diverfions,  the  obje6ls  of  their  peculiar 
abhorrence. 

In  a  country  where  the  law  favour  ed  the  teachers 
of  no  one  religion  more  than  thofe  of  another,  it 
would  not  be  neceflary  that  any  of  them  ihould 
have  any  particular  or  immediate  dependency 
upon  the  fovereign  or  executive  power ,  or  that 
he  Ihould  have  any  thing  to  do,  either  in  ap-» 
pointing,- or  in  difinifling  them  from  their  ofiices* 
In  fuch  a  fituation  he  would  have  no  occafion  to 
give  himfelf  any  concern  about  them,  further 
than  to  keep  the  peace  among  them,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  among  the  refi:  of  his  fubje6ts ;  that 
is,  to  hinder  them  from  profecuting,  abufing,  or 
opprefiing  one  another.  But  it  is  quite  otherwife 
in  countries  where  there  is  an  efl^ablifbed  or  , 
governing  religion.  The  fovereign  can  in  this 
cafe  never  be  fecure,  unlefs  he  has  the  means  of 
influencing  in  a  confiderable  degree  the  greater 
part  of  the  teachers  of  that  religion* 

The  clergy  of  every  eftabliflied  church  oon^ 
flitute  a  great  incorporation.  They  can  a6l  in 
concert,  and  purfue  their  interefl;  upon  one  plafl 
and  with  one  ^irit,  as  much  as  if  they  we/ftundeg 
-     .  .       *  4  the 
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BOOK  the  diredlionof  one  man;  andtheyare  frequently 
_^^  ,  too  under  fuch  direction.     Their  intereft  as  an 
incorporated  body  is  never  the  fame  with  that  of 
the  fovereign,  and  is  fometimes  dire6lly  oppofite 
to  it.    Their  great  intereft  is  to  maintain  their 
authority  with  the  people  j  and  this  authority 
depends  upon  the  fuppofed  certainty  and  import- 
ance of  the  whole  do6lrine  which  they  inculcate, 
and  upon  the  fuppofed  neceffity  of  adopting  every 
part  of  it  with  the  moft  implicit  faith,  in  order 
to  avoid  eternal  mifery.     Should  the  fovereign 
"liave  the  imprudence  to  appear  either  to  deride 
or  doubt  bimfelf  of  the  moft  trifling  part  of  their 
doftrine,  or  from  humanity  attempt  to  protect 
thofe  who  did  either  the  one  or  the  other,  the 
pun6tilious  honour  of  a  clergy  who  have  no  fort 
of  dependency  upon  him,  is  immediately  pro- 
voked to  profcribe  him  as  a  profane  perfon, 
and  to  employ  all  the  terrors  of  religion  in  order 
to  oblige  the  people  to  transfer  their  allegiance 
to  fome  more   orthodox  and  obedient  prince. 
Should  he  oppofe  any  of  their  pretenfions  or 
ufurpatlons,  the  danger  is  equally  great.    The 
princes  who  have  dared  in  this  manner  to  rebel 
againft  the  church,  over  and  above  this  crime  of 
rebellion,  have  generally  been  charged  too  with 
the  additional  crime  of  herefy,  notwithftanding 
their  folemn  proteftations   of  their  faith  and 
humble  fubmiffion  to  every   tenet  which   flie 
thought,. iiroper  to  prefcribe  to  them.    But  the 
authority  of  religion  is  fuperior  to  every  other 
authority.  The  fears  which  it  fuggefts  conquer  all 
Other  fears.  When  the  authorifed  teachers  of  re- 
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iigion  propagate  through  the  great  body  of  the  char, 

people  dodlrines  fubverfive  of  the  authority  of  ^ ^ 

the  fovereign,  it  is  by  violence  only,  or  by  the 
force  of  a  (landing  arniy,  that  he  can  maintain 
his  authority^  Even  a  ftanding  army  Cannot  in 
this  cafe  give  him  any  lafting  fecurity ;  becaufe  if 
the  foldiers  are  not  foreigners,  which  can  feldom 
be  the  cafe,  but  drawn  from  the  great  body  of 
the  people,  which  muft  almoft  always  be  the  cafe» 
they  are.  likely  to  be  fooii  corrupted  by  thcrfe  very 
do^rines.  The  revolutions  which  the  turbulence 
of  the  Greek  clergy  was  continually  occafioning 
at  Confiantinople,  as  long  as  the  Eaflem  empire 
fubfiiled;  the  convulfiotid  which^  during  the 
courfeoffeveral  centuries,  the  turbulence  of  the 
Roman  dergy  wad  continually  occafioning  in 
every  part  of  Europe,  fuflSciently  demonilrate 
how  precarious  and  infecure  muft  always  be  the 
fituation  o£  the  fovereign  who  has  no  proper 
means  of  influencing  the  clergy  of  the  eftabliihed 
and  governing  religiou  of  his  country. 

Articles  of  faith,  as  well  as  all  other  fpiritual 
matters,  it  is  evideint  enough,  are  not  within  the 
proper  department  of  a  temporal  fovereign,  who, 
though  he  may  be  very  well  qualified  for  pro- 
tecting, is  feldom  fuppofed  to  be  fo  for  inftruCt- 
ing  the  people*  With  regard  to  fuch  matters, 
therefore,  his  authority  can  feldom  be  fufficient  to 
counterbalance  the  united  authority  of  the  clergy 
of  the  efi;abliflied  church.  The  public  tranquil- 
lity,  however,  and  his  own  fecurity,  may  fre- 
quently depend  upon  the  doCtrines  which  they 
may  think  proper  to  propagate  concerning  fuch 
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BOOK  matters.  As  he  can  i^ldom  direfitly  oppofe  their 
V-  decifion,  therefore,  with  proper  weight  and  au- 
thority, it  is  neceflary  that  he  ihould  he  ahle  to 
influence  it  i  and  he  can  influence  it  only  by  the 
fears  and  expe6lations  which  he  may  excite  in 
the  greater  part  of  the  individuals  of  the  order. 
Thofe  fears  and  expe6tations  may  confift  in  the 
fear  of  deprivation  or  other  punifliment,  and  in 
the  expedtation  of  further  preferment. 

In  all  Chrifliian  churches  the  benefices  of  the 
clergy  are  a  fort  of  freeholds  which  they  enjoy, 
not  during  pleafure,  but  during  life,  or  good  be- 
haviour. If  they  held  them  by  a  more  precarious 
tenure,  and  were  liable  to  be  turned  out  upon 
every  flight  difobligation,  either  of  the  fbvereign 
or  of  his  minifl;ers,  it  would  perhaps  be  impo£* 
fible  for  them  to  maintain  their  authority  with 
the  people,  who  would  then  confider  them  as 
mercenary  dependents  upon  the  court,  in  the  fin* 
cerity  of  whofe  infl^ru6lions  they  could  no  longer 
have  any  confidence.    But  fliould  the  ibvereiga 
attempt  irregularly,  and  by  violence,  to  deprive 
any  number  of  clergymen  of  their  freeholds,  on 
account,  perhaps,  of  their  having  propagated^ 
with  more  than  ordinary  zeal,  fome  famous  or 
feditious  do6trine,  he  would  onFy  render,  by  fuch 
perfecution,  both  them  and  their  dodlrine  ten 
times  more  popular,  and  therefore  ten  times 
more  troublefome  and  dangerous  than  they  had 
been  before.  Fear  is  in  almoil  all  cafes  a  wretched 
inftrument  of  government,  and  ought  in  par- 
ticular never  to  be  employed  againfl:  any  order 
of  men  who  have  the  fmallefl;  pretenfions  to 
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independency.  To  attempt  to  terrify  them,  ferves 
only  to  iiritate  their  bad  humour,  and  to  confirm 
them  in  an  oppofition  which  more  gentle  ufage 
perhaps  might  eafily  induce  them,  either  to 
Ibften,  or  to  lay  afide  altogether.  The  violence 
which  the  French  government  ufually  employed 
in  order  to  oblige  all  their  parliaments,  or  Ibve- 
reign  courts  of  juftice,  to  enregifter  any  unpo- 
pular edi6t,  very  feldom  fucceeded.  The  means 
commonly  employed,  however,  the  imprifonment 
of  all  the  refra6lory  members,  one  would -think 
were  forcible  enough.  The  princes  of  the  houfe 
of  Stewart  fometimes  employed  the  like  means  in 
order  to  influence  fome  of  the  members  of  the 
parliament  of  England ;  and  they  generally  found 
them  equally  intra6lable.  The  parliament  of 
England  is  now  managed  in  another  manner;  and 
a  very  fmall  experiment,  which  the  Duke  of 
Choifeul  made  about  twelve  years  ago  upon  the 
parliament  of  Paris,  demonftrated  fufficiently 
that  all  the  parliaments  of  France  might  have 
been  managed  ftill  more  eafily  in  the  fame  man- 
ner. That  experiment  was  not  purfiied.  For 
though  management  and  perfuafion  are  always 
the  eafiefl^  and  the  fafeft  infl:Tuments  of  govern- 
ment, as  force  and  violence  are  the  woHl  and  the 
mod  dangerous,  yet  fuch,  it  feems,  is  the  natural 
infolence  of  man,  that  he  almoft  always  difdains 
to  ufe  the  good  infl^rument,  except  when  he  can- 
not'or  dare  not  ufe  the  bad  one.  The  French  go- 
vernment could  and  durfl:  ufe  force,  and  there- 
fore difilained  to  ufe  management  and  perfuafion. 
But  ther^  is  no  order  of  men,  it  appears,  I  believe, 
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S  O  o  K  f^ota  the  experience  of  all  ages,  upon  whom  it  iai 
^*  fo  dangerous,  or  rather  fo  perfectly  ruinous,  to 
employ  force  and  violence,  as  upon  the  fefpe6ted 
clergy  of  any  eftablifhed  church.  The  rights,  the 
privileges,  the  perfonal  liberty  of  every  indivi- 
dual ecclefiaftic,  who  is  upon  good  term»  with 
his  own  order,  are,  even  in  the  moil  defpotic  go- 
vernments, more  re^efiled  than  thofe  of  any 
other  perfon  of  nearly  equal  rank  and  fortune.  It 
is  ft)  in  every  gradation  of  defpotifm,  from  that  of 
the  gentle  and.  mild  government  of  Paris^  to  that 
of  the  violent  and  furious  government  of  Con- 
ftantinople.  But  though  this  order  of  men  can 
fcarce  ever  be  forced,  they  may  be  managed  as 
eaiily  as  any  other;  and  the  fecurity  of  the  fove- 
reign,  as  well  as  the  public  tranquillity,  feems  to' 
depend  very  much  upon  the  means  which  he  has 
of  managing  them;  and  thofe  means  feem  to 
confifl  altogether  in  the  preferment  which  he 
has  to  bellow  upon  them. 

In  the  ancient  conftitution  of  the  Chriftiaii 
church,  the  bifliop  of  each  diocefe  was  elected  by 
the  joint  votes  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  people  of 
the  epifcopal  city.  The  people  did  not  long  re- 
tain their  right  of  ele£):ion ;  and  while  they  did  re- 
tain it,  they  almoft  always  a6):ed  under  Uie  influ- 
ence of  the  clergy,  who  in  fuch  fpiritual  matters 
appeared  to  be  their  natural  guides.  The  clergy, 
however,  foon  grew  weary  of  the  trouble  of  ma- 
naging them,  and  found  it  eafier  to  ele&  their 
own  bifliops  themfelves.  The  abbot,  in  the  fame 
manner,  was  elefted  by  the  monks  of  the  mo- 
nailery,  at  leaft  in  the  greater  part  of  abbacies. 
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^^All  the  inferior  ecclefiailical  benefices  compre**  cha  p. 
bended  within  the  diocefe  were  collated  by  the  ^  J^ 
bifhop,  who  beftowed  them  upon  fuch  cicclefial^ 
tics  as  he  thought  proper.  All  church  prefer/* 
ments  were  in  this  manner  iti  the  dHpofal  of  the 
church.  The  fovereign,  though  he  might  have 
fome  iadire6t  influence  in  thofe  elections,  and 
though  it  was  fometimes  ufual  to  aflc  both  his 
confent  to  ele6l,andhis  approbation  of  the  elec- 
tion, yet  had  no  dire6l  or  fufficient  means  of 
manjaging  the  clergy.  The  ambition  of  every 
clergyman  naturally  led  him  to  pay  court,  not 
fo  much  to  his  fovereign,  as  to  his  own  order^ 
from  which  only  he  could  expe6l  preferment. 

Through  the  greater  part  of  Europe  the  Pope 
gradually  drew  to  himfelf  firft  the  collation  of 
almoll  all  biihoprics  and  abbacies,  or  of  what 
were  called  confiftorial  benefices,and  afterwards, 
by  various  miachinations  and  pretences,  of  the 
greater  part  of  inferior  benefices  comprehended 
within  each  diocefe ;  little  more  being  left  to  the 
foifhop  than  what  was  barely  neceffary  to  give 
him  a  decent  authority  with  his  own  clergy.  By 
this  arrangement  the  condition  of  the  fovereign 
was  ftill  worfe  than  it  had  been  before.  The 
clergy  of  all  the  different  countries  of  Europe 
were  thus  formed  into  a  fort  of  Q)iritual  army, 
diiperfed  in  different  quarters,  indeed?  but  qf 
which  all  the  movements  and  operations  could 
now  be  dire6led  by  one  head,  and  conducted 
upon  one  uniform  plan.  The  clergy  of  each 
particular  country  might  be  confidered  as  a  par- 
ticular detachment  of  that  army,  of  wbigh  the 
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operations  could  eafily  be  fupported  and  fe- 
conded  by  all  the  other  detachments  quartered 
in  the  different  countries  round  about.  Each  de- 
tachment was  not  only  independent  of  the  fove- 
reign  of  the  country  in  which  it  was  quartered, 
and  by  which  it  was  maintained,  but  dependent 
upon  a  foreign  fovereign,  who  could  at  any  time 
turn  its  arms  againft  the  fovereign  of  that  parti- 
cular country,  and  fupport  them  by  the  arms  of 
all  the  other  detachments. 

Thofe  arms  were  the  moft  formidable  that  can 
well  be  imagined.  In  the  ancient  ftate  of  Europe, 
before  the  eftabliftiment  of  arts  and  manufactures, 
the  wealth  of  the  clergy  gave  them  the  fame  fort 
of  influence  over  the  common  people,  which  that 
of  the  great  barons  gave  them  over  their  re- 
fpe6live  vaflals,  tenants,  and  retainers.  In  the 
great  landed  eflates,  which  the  miftaken  piety 
both  of  princes  and  private  perfons  had  beftowed 
upon  the  church,  jurifdi6lions  were  eftablilhed  of 
the  fame  kind  with  thofe  of  the  great  ba/ons ;  and 
for  the  fame  reafon.  In  thofe  great  landed  eflates, 
the  clergy,  or  their  bailiffs,  could  eafily  keep  the 
peace  without  the  fupport  or  affiftance  either  of 
the  king  or  of  any  other  perfon  ;  and  neither  the 
king  nor  any  other  perfon  could  keep  the  peace 
there  without  the  fupport  and  affiftance  of  the 
clergy.  The  jurifdifitions  of  the  clergy,  therefore, 
in  their  particular  baronies  or  manors,  were 
equally  independent,  and  equally  exclufive  of  the 
authority  of  the  king's  courts,  as  thofe  of  the 
great  temporal  lords.  The  tenants  of  the  clergy 
were,  like  thofe  of  the  great  barons,  almoft 
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air  tenants  at  will,  entirely  dependent  upon  tlieir  c?  ir  A  p. 
immediate  lords,  and  therefore  liable  to  be  called  ,_^^l^ 
out  at  pleafure,  in  order  to  fight  in  any  quarrel 
in  which  the  clergy  might  think  proper  to  engage 
them.  Over  and  above  the  rents  of  thofe  eftates,. 
the  clergy  poffeffed,  in  the  tythes,  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  rents  of  all  the  other  eftates  in 
every  kingdom  of  Europe.  The  revenues  arifing 
from  both  thofe  fpecies  of  rents  were,  the  greater 
part  of  them,  paid  in  kind,  in  com,  wine,  cattle, 
poultry,  &c.  •The  quantity  exceeded  greatly 
what  the  clergy  could  themfelves  confume  ;  and 
there  were  neither  arts  nor  manufactures  for  the 
produce  of  which  they  could  exchange  the  fur- 
plus.  The  clergy  could  derive  advantage  from 
this  immenfe  furplus  in  no  other  way  than  by 
employing  it,  as  the  great  barons  employed  the 
like  furplus  of  their  revenues,  in  the  moft  profufe 
hoQ>itality,  and  in  the  moft  extenfive  charity. 
Both  the  holpitality  and  the  charity  of  the  ancient 
clergy,  accordingly,  are  faid  to  have  been  very 
great.  They  not  only  maintained  almoft  the 
whole  poor  of  every  kingdom,  but  many  knights 
and  gentlemen  had  frequently  no  other  means 
of  iubfiftence  than  by  travelling  about  from  mo- 
naftery  to  monaftery,  under  pretence  of  devotion, 
but  in  reality  to  enjoy  the  hofpitality  of  the  clergy. 
The  retainers  of  fome  particular  prelates  were 
often  as  numerous  as  thofe  of  the  greateft  lay- 
lords;  and  the  retainers  of  all  the  clergy  taken 
together  were,  perhaps,  more  numerous  than 
thofe  of  all  the  lay-lords.  There  was  always 
much  more  union  among  the  clergy  than  among 
p  4  the 
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BOOK  the  lay-lords.  The  former  were  under  a  regular 
^  ^'  difcipline  and  fubordination  to  the  papal  autho« 
rity.  The  latter  were  under  nq  regular  difci*^ 
pline  or  fubordination,  but  almoil  always  equalty 
jealous  of  one  another,  and  of  the  king.  Though 
thp  tenants  and  retainers  of  the  clergy,  there-? 
fore,  had  both  together  been  lefi  numerous  than 
thofe  of  the  great  lay-lords,  and  their  tenants 
were  probably  much  lefe  numerqus,  yet  their 
union  would  have  rendered  them  more  fbrmi-i 
dable.  The  hpfpitality  and  charity  of  the  clergy 
too,  not  only  gave  them  the  coinmand  pf  a  great 
temporal  force,  but  increafed  very  much  the 
weight  of  their  ipiritual  weapons.  Thofe  virtues 
procured  them  the  higheft  reipeft  andvenerg.tioii 
among  all  the  inferior  ranks  of  people,  of  whom 
many  were  conilantly,  imd  almoil  all  occafion-? 
ally,  fed  by  them.  Every  thing  belonging  or 
related  to  fo  popular  an  order,  its  poffeilions,  its^ 
privileges,  its  dq^trines,  neceffarily  appeared 
facred  in  the  eyes  of  the  commpu  people,  and 
every  violp^tion  of  them,  whether  real  ox  pre*? 
tended,  the  higheft  a6t  of  faqrilegiouQ  wicked* 
nefs  and  profanenefs.  In  this  ftate  of  things,  if 
the  fpvereign  frequently  found  it  difficult  to  refifl 
\he  confederacy  of  a  few  pf  the  great  nobility, 
we  cannot  wonder  th?it  he  Ihpuld  find  it  ftiU 
more  fo  to  refill  the  united  force  of  the  clergy 
of  his  own  dominions,  fuppprted  by  that  of  the 
iclergy  of  all  the  neighbouring  dominions.  In 
fuch  pircumftj^nces  the  wonder  is,  not  that  h? 
was  fpmetimes  obliged  to  yield,  but  that  he  evey 
was  able  to  refift. 
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Tlie  privil^es  of  the  clergy  in  thofe  ancient  chap, 
times  (which  to  us  who  Kve  in  the  prefent  times  ^' 
appear  the  moft  abfurd),  their  total  exemption 
from  the  fecular  jurifdi6lion,  for  example,  or 
what  iH  England  was  called  the  benefit  of  clergy ; 
were  the  natural  or  rather  the  neceffary  confe- 
quences  of  this  flate  of  things.  How  dangerous 
muft  it  have  been  for  the  fovereign  to  attempt 
to  puniih  a  clergyman  for  any  crime  whatever,  if 
his  own  order  were  diQ)ofed  to  prote6l  him,  and 
to  reprefent  either  the  proof  as  infufficient  for 
£onvi6ting  fo  holy  a  man,  or  the  punifhment  as 
too  fevere  to  be  infli6ted  upon  one  whofe  perfon 
had  been  rendered  facred  by  religion  ?  The 
fovereign  could,  in  fuch  circumftances,  do  no 
Jbetter  than  leave  him  to  be  tried  by  the  ecclei 
Radical  courts,  who,  for  the  honour  of  their 
own  order,  were  interefted  to  rellrain,  as  much 
as  poflible,  every  member  of  it  from  committing 
enormous  crimes,  or  even  from  giving  occalion 
to  fuch  grofs  fcandal  as  might  difguft  the  minds 
pf  the  people. 

.  In  the  ftate  in  which  things  were  through  the 
greaterpart  of  Europe  during  the  tenth,  eleventhj^ 
twelfth,  and  thirteenth  centuries,  and  for  fome 
time  both  before  and  after  that  period,  the  coui- 
ftitution  of  the  church  of  Rome  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  the  moft  formidable  combination  that 
ever  was  formed  againft  the  authority  and  fecu- 
rity  of  civil  government,  as  well  as  againft  the 
liberty,  reafbn  j  and  happinefs  of  mankind,  which 
can  flourifh  only  where  civil  government  is  able 
^  protect  them.  Jn  that  conftitutiop  the  grofleft 
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BOOK  delufions  of  fuperftition  were  fupported  in  fiich 
^*  a  manner  by  the  private  interefts  of  fo  grfeat  a 
number  of  people  as  put  them  out  of  all  danger 
from  any  affault  of  human  reafon;  becaufe 
though  human  reafon  might  perhaps  have  been 
able  to  unveil,  even  to  the  eyes  of  the  common 
people,  fome  of  the  deluiions  of  fuperftition ; 
it  could  never  have  diffolved  the  ties  of  private 
intereft.  Had  this  conftitution  been  attacked 
by  no  other  enemies  but  the  feeble  efforts  of 
human  reafon,  it  muft  have  endured  for  ever. 
But  that  immenfe  and  well-built  fabric,  which 
all  the  wifdom  and  virtue  of  man  could  nevei* 
have  fliaken,  much  lefs  have  overturned,  was  by 
the  natural  courfe  of  things,  firft  weakened,  and 
afterwards  in  part  deftroyed,  and  is  now  likely, 
in  the  courfe  of  a  few  centuries  more,  perhaps, 
to  crumble  into  ruins  altogether. 

The  gradual  improvements  of  arts,  manufac- 
tures, and  commerce,  the  fame .  caufes  which 
deftroyed  the  power  of  the  great  barons,  deftroyed 
in  the  fame  manner,  through  the  greater  part  of 
Eurojpe,  the  whole  temporal  power  of  the  clergy. 
In  the  produce  of  arts,  manufactures,  and  com- 
merce, the  clergy,  like  the  great  barons,  found 
fomething  for  which  they  could  exchange  their 
rude  produce,  and  thereby  difcover  the  means 
of  fpending  their  whole  revenues  upon  their  own 
perfons,  without  giving  any  confiderable  fliare  <£ 
them  to  other  people.  Their  charity  became 
gradually  lefs  extenfive,  their  hofpitality  lefs 
liberal  or  lefs  profufe.  Their  retainers  became 
confequently  lefs   numerous^  and  by  dej^ees 
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dwindled  away  altogether.  The  clergy  too,  like  char 
the  great  barons,  wifhed  to  get  a  better  rent  from 
their  landed  eftates,  in  order  to  fpend  it,  in  the 
lame  manner,  upon  the  gratification  of  their  own 
private  vanity  and  folly.     But  this  increafe  of 
rent  could  be  got  only  by  granting  leafes  to  their 
tenants,  who  thereby  became  in  a  great  meafure 
independent  of  them.  The  ties  of  intereft,  which 
bound  the  inferior  ranks  of  people  to  the  clergy, 
were  in  this  mangier  gradually  broken  and  dif- 
folved.    They  were  even  broken  and  diffolved 
fooner  than  thofe  which  bound  the  fame  ranks 
of  people  to  the  great  barons  :  becaufe  the  be* 
nefices  of  the  church  being,  the  greater  part  of 
them,  much  fmaller  than  the  eftates  of  the  great 
barons,  the  pofleffor  of  each  benefice  was  much 
fooner  able  to  fpend  the  whole  of  its  revenue 
upon  his  own  perfon.  During  the  greater  part  of 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  the  power 
of  the  great  barony  was,  through  the  greater  part 
of  Europe,  in  full  vigour.  But  the  temporal  power 
of  the'  clergy,  the  abfolute  command  which  they 
had  once  had  over  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
was  very  much  decayed.     The  power  of  the 
church  was  by  that  time  very  nearly  reduced 
through  the  greater  part  of  Europe  to  what  arofe 
from  her  fpiritual  authority  ;  and  even  that  fpi- 
ritual  authority  was  much  weakened  when  it 
ceafed  to  be  fupported  by  the  charity  and  hofpi- 
tality  of  the  clergy.  The  inferior  ranks  of  people 
no  longer  looked  upon  that  order,  as  they  had 
done  before,  as  the  comforters  of  their  difl;refs, 
and  the  relievers  of  their  indigence.    On  the 
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BOOK  contrary,  they  were  provoked  and  di%ufted  by 

^^ ^  the  vanity,  luxury,  and  expence  of  the  richer 

clergy,  who  appeared  to  ^end  upon  their  own 
pleafiires  what  had  always  before  been  regarded 
as  the  patrimony  of  the  poor. 

In  this  fituation  of  things,  the  fovereigns  in 
the  different  ftates  of  Europe  endeavoured  to 
recover  the  influence  which  they  had  once  had  in 
the  difpofal  of  the  great  benefices  of  the  church, 
by  procuring  to  the  deans  and  chapters  of  each 
diocefe  the  reftoration  of  their  ancient  right  of 
dealing  the  biihop,  and  to  the  monks  of  each 
abbacy  that  of  ele6ling  the  abbot.  The  re-efta^ 
blifliing  of  this  ancient  order  was  the  obje6b  of 
feveral  ilatutes  ena6led  in  England  during  the 
Courfe  of  the  fourtfeenth  century,  particularly  of 
what  h  called  the  ftatute  of  provifors  j  md  of  the 
Pragmatic  fandlion  eftaWiih^d  in  France  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  In  order  to  render  the  election 
valid,  it  was  neceffary  that  the  fovereign  fliould 
both  confent  to  it  before-hand,  and  sdlerwards 
approve  of  the  perfon  elefiled  j  and  though  the 
flection  was  flill  fuppofed  to  be  fr^e,  he  had, 
however,  all  the  indire6t  means  whiph  his  fitua^ 
tion  neceffarily  afforded  bifn,  pf  influencing  the 
•  clergy  in  his  own  dominions.  Other  regulations 
of  a  fimilar  tendency  were  eftabliihed  in  other 
parts  of  Durope,  But  th^  power  of  the  Pope  in 
the  collation  of  the  great  benefices  of  the  church 
feems,  before  the  Reformation,  to  have  been  no* 
where  fo  effe6lually  and  fo  univerfally  reftrained 
^s  in  France  and  England.  The  Concordat 
fifle^wards,  in  the  fixteenth  century,  gave  to  th(g 
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itings  of  France  the  abfolute  right  of  prefentitig  chap. 
to  all  the  great,  or  what  are  called  the  confiftorial        ^* 
benefices  of  the  Gallican  church. 

Since  the  ellablifliment  of  the  Pragmatic 
fan6tion  and  of  the  Concordat,  the  clergy  of 
France  have  in  general  Ihown  lefs  refpeft  to  the 
decrees*  of  the  papal  court  than  the  clergy  of  any 
other  catholic  country.  In  all  the  difputes  which 
their  fovereign  has  had  with  the  Pope,  they  have 
alinoft  conftantly  taken  party  with  the  former. 
This  independency  of  the  clergy  of  France  upon 
the  court  of  Rome,  feems  to  be  principally 
founded  upon  the  Pragmatic  fan6tion  and  the 
Concordat.  In  the  earlier  periods  of  the  mo- 
narchy, the  clergy  of  France  appear  to  have  been 
as  much  devoted  to  the  Pope  as  thofe  of  any  other 
country.  When  Robert,  the  fecond  prince  of 
the  Capetian  race,  was  moft  unjuftly  excom* 
municatedbythe  court  of  Rome,  his  ownfervants, 
it  is  laid,  threw  the  vi6luals  which  came  from  his 
table  to  the  dogs,  and  refufed  to  tafte  any  thing 
themfelves  which  had  been  polluted  by  the  con- 
tact of  a  perfon  in  his  fituation.  They  were 
taught  to  do  fo,  it  may  very  fafelybe  prefumed, 
by  the  clergy  of  his  own  dominions. 

The  claim  of  collating  to  the  great  benefices 
of  the  church,  a  claim  in  defence  of  which  the 
court  of  Rome  had  frequently  fiiaken,  and  fome- 
times  overturned  the  thrones  of  fome  of  the 
greateft  fovereigns  in  Chriftendom,  was  in  this 
manner  either  refl^rained  or  modified,  or  given 
up  altogether,  in  many  different  parts  of  Europe, 
even  before  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  As  the 
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9  o  OK  clergy  had  now  lefs  influence  over  the  people^  fa 
J^*    ,  the  ftate  had  more  influence  over  the  clergy^ 
The  clergy  therefore  had  both  lefs  power  aa4 
lefs  inclination  to  difliurb  the  fixate. 

The  authority  of  the  church  of  Rome  was  in 
this  fl^te  of  declenfion,  when  the  difputes  which 
gave  birth  totheReformation,began  in  Gfermany^ 
and  foon  Ipread  themfelves  through  every  part  of 
Europe.  The  new  do6lrines  were  every  where 
received  with  a  high  degree  of  popular  favour. 
They  were  propagated  with  all  that  enthufiafliic 
zeal  which  commonly  animates  the  fpirit  of  party, 
when  it  attacks  eftabliflied  authority.  The 
teachers  of  thofe  do6lrines,  though  .perhaps  in 
other  refpe^ts  not  more  learned  than  many  of  the 
divines  who  defended  the  eftabliflied  church, 
feem  in  general  to  have  been  better  acquainted 
with  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  and  with  the  origin  and 
progrefs  of  that  fyftem  of  opinions  upon  which 
the  authority  of  the  church  was  eftabliflied,  and 
they  had  thereby  fome  advantage  in  almoft  every 
diQ)ute.  The  aufterity  of  their  manners  gave 
them  authority  with  the  common  people,  who 
contrafl^d  the  ftrift  regularity  of  their  condu^ 
with  the  diforderly  lives  of  the  greater  part  of 
their  own  clergy.  They  poflefled  too  in  a  much 
higher  degree  than  their  adverfaries,  all  the  ails 
of  popularity  and  of  gaining  profelytes,  arts 
which  the  lofty  and  dignified  fons  of  the  church 
had  long  neglected,  as  being  to  them  in  a  great 
sneafure  ufelefs.  The  reafon  of  the  new  do^rines 
recommended  them  to  fome,  their  novelty  to 
many;  the  hatred  and  contempt  of  the  eftabliibed 
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diergy  to  a  ftill  greater  number ;  but  the  zealous,  c  H  A  K 
paifionate,    and  fanatical,    though  frequently  ^^J^ 
coarfe  and  ruftic,  eloquence  with  which  they 
were  almofl  every  where  inculcated,  recom- 
mended them  to  by  far  the  greateft  number. 

The  fuccefs  of  the  new  doctrines  was  almoft 
every  where  fo  great,  that  the  princes  who  at  that 
time  happened  to  be  on  bad  terms  with  the  court 
of  Rome,  were  by  means  of  them  eaflly  enabled, 
in  their  own  dominions,  to  overturn  the  church, 
which,  having  loft  the  refpe6l  and  veneration  of 
the  inferior  ranks  of  people,  could  make  fcarce 
any  refiftance.     The  court  of  Rome  had  difob- 
liged  fome  of  the  fmaller  princes  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Germany,  whom  it  had  probably  confi* 
dered  as  too  infignificant  to  be  worth  the  ma- 
naging.   They  univerfally,  therefore,  eftabliflied 
the  reformation  in  their  own  donlinions^     The 
tyranny  of  Chriftiemll.  and  of  Troll  Archbilhop 
of  Upfal,  enabled  Guftavus  Vafa  to  expel  them 
both  from  Sweden.    The  Pope  favoured  thd 
tyrant  and  the  archbifliop,  and  Guftavus  Va& 
found  no  difficulty  in  eftablifliing  the  reforma- 
tion in  Sweden.     Chiftiern  II.  was  afterwards 
depofed  from  the  throne  of  Denmark,  where  his 
condu3;  had  rendered  him  as  odious  as  in  Swe- 
den.    The  Pope,  however,  was  ftill  dilpofed  to 
favour  him,  and  Frederic  of  Holftein,  who  had 
mounted  the  throne  in  his  ftead,  revenged  him- 
felf  by  following  the  example  of  Guftavus  Vafa. 
The  magiftrates  of  Berne  and  Zurich,  who  had 
no  particular  quarrel  with  the  Pope,  eftabliflied 
with  great  eafe  the  r^ormation  in  their  refpe^ive 
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BOOK  cantons,  where  juft  before  fome  of  the  clergy 
V-       had,  by  ^n  impoflure  fomewhat  groffer  than 
""        ordinary,  rendered  the  whole  order  both  odious 
and  contemptible. 

In  this  critical  fituation  of  its  afiairs,  the  papal 
court  was  at  fufficient  pain^  to  cultivate  the 
jfriendfltip  of  the  powerful  fovereigns  of  France 
and  Spain,  of  whom  the  latter  was  at  that  time 
Emperor  of  Germany*    With  their  affiflance  it 
was  enabled,  though  not  without  great  difficulty 
and  much  bloodihed,  either  to  fupprefe  altoge-> 
ther,  or  to  obftrudfc  very  much  the  progrefe  of  the 
reformation  in  their  dominions.     It  was  well 
enough  inclined  too  to  be  complaifant  to  the 
King  of  England.    But  from  the  circumftances 
of  the  times,  it  could  uot  be  fb  without  giving 
offence  to  a  ftill  greater  fovereign,  Charles  V.- 
King  of  Spain  and  Emperor  of  Germany.  Henry 
VIII.  accordingly,  though  he  did  not  embrace 
himfelf  the  greater  part  of  the  do6lrines  of  the 
reformation,  was  yet  enabled,  by  their  general 
prevalence,  to  fupprefs  all  the  monafleries,  and  ta 
aboliih  the  authority  of  the  church  of  Rome  in  hi$ 
dominions.    That  he  ihould  go  fo  far,  though  he 
went  no  further,  gave  fome  fatisfa6tion.  to  the 
patrons  of  the  reformation,  who,  having  got 
poffeiBon  of  the  government  in  the  re^n  of  his 
fon  tod  fucceffor,  completed  without  any  diffi^ 
culty  the  work  which  Henry  VIH.  had  begun* 

In  fome  countries,  as  in  Scotland,  ii^here  the 
government  wa»  weak,  unpopujiar,  and  not  very 
nrmly  eftablilhed,  the  reformation  was  ftrong 
enough  to  overturn,  not  <»ily  the  church,  but 
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the  flate  likewife  for  attempting  to  fupport  the  c  H  A  P« 
thurch.  .     ^V 

Among  the  followers  of  the  reformation,  difc 
perfed  in  all  the  different  countries  of  Europe, 
there  was  no  general  tribunal,  which,  like  that 
of  the  court  of  Rome,  or  an  oecumenical  council, 
could  fettle  all  diiputes  among  them,  and  with 
irrefiftible  authority  prefcribe  to  all  of  them  the 
precife  limits  of  orthodoxy.  When  the  followers 
of  the  reformation  in  one  country,  therefore, 
happened  to  differ  from  their  brethren  in  another, 
as  they  had  no  common  judge  to  appeal  to,  the 
difpute  could  never  be  decided ;  and  many  fuch 
diiputes  arofe  among  them,  Thofe  concerning 
the  government  of  the  church,  and  the  right  of 
conferring  ecclefiaflical  benefices,  were  perhaps 
the  mofl  interefting  to  the  peace  and  welfare  of 
civil  fociety.  They  gave  birth  accordingly  to  the 
two  principal  parties  or  fe6ts  among  the  followers 
of  the  reformation,  the  Lutheran  and  Calviniflic 
ie6ts,  the  only  fe6ls  among  them,  of  which  the 
do6trine  and  difcipliiie  have  ever  yet  been  efta- 
bliflied  by  law  in  any  part  of  Europe. 

The  followers  of  Luther,  together  with  what 
is  called  the  Church  of  England,  preferved  more 
or  lefs  of  the  epifcopal  government,  eftablilhed 
iubordination  among  the  clergy,  gave  the  fove-  / 
reign  the  difpofal  of  all  the  bilhoprics,  and  V 
other  confiflorial  benefices  within  his  dominions^ 
and  thereby  rendered  him  the  real  head  of  the 
dkmch ;  alnd  without  depriving  the  bifiiop  of  the 
right  of  collating  to  the  fmaller  bene^ces  within 
his  diocefe^  they,  even  to  Uiofe  benefices,  not 
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BOOK  only  admitted,  but  favoured  the  right  of  prefent- 
J^i^^  ation  both  in  the  fovereign  and  in  all  other  lay- 
patrons.  Thisfyilem  of  church  government  was 
from  the  beginning  favourable  to  peace  and  good . 
order,  and  to  fubmiffion  to  the  civil  fovereign^ 
It  has  never,  accordingly,  been  the  occafion  oi 
any  tumult  or  civil  commotion  in  any  country  in 
which  it  has  once  been  eftablilhed.  The  church 
of  England  in  particular  has  always  valued  her- 
felf,  with  great  reafon,  upon  the  unexceptionable 
loyalty  of  her  principles.    Under  fuch  a  govern-^ 
men t.  the  clergy  naturally  endeavour  to  recom-. 
mend  themfelves  to  the  fovereign,.  to  the  court,, 
and  to  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  country,^ 
by  whofe  influence  they  chiefly  expe6l  to  obtain 
preferment.     They  pay  court  to  thofe  patrons, 
fometimes,  no  doubt,  by  the  vileft  flattery  and 
aflentation,  but  frequently  too  by  cultivating  all. 
thofe  arts  which  befl:  deferve,  and  which  are 
therefore  mofl:  likely  to  gain  them  the  eileem  of 
people  of  rank  and  fortune  ;  by  their  knowledge 
in  all  the  different  branches  of  ufeful  and  orna- 
mental learning,  by  the  decent  liberality  of  their 
manners,  by  the  focial  good  humour  of  their 
Gonverfation,  and  by  their  avowed  contempt  of 
thofe  abfurd  and  hypocritical  aufl:erities  which, 
fanatics  inculcate  and  pretend  to  pradlife,  in  or- 
der to  draw  upon  themfelves  the  veneration,  and 
upon  the  greater  part  of  men  of  rank  and  for- 
tune, who  avow  that  they  do  not  pradlife  them, 
the  abhorrence  of  the  common  people.    Such  a 
clergy,  however,  while  they  pay  their  court  in 
this  matuner  to  the  liigher  ranks  of  life,  are  very  * 
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apt  to  negle6t  altogether  the  itieans  of  maintain*  chap. 
ing  their  influence  and  authority  with  the  lower. 
They  are  liflened  to,  efteemed  and  refpeiSted  by 
their  fuperiors ;  but  before  their  inferiors  they  are 
frequently  incapable  of  defending,  effe6lually  and 
to  the  convi6lion  of  fuch  hearers,  their  own  fober 
and  moderate  do6trines  againil  the  moll  igno^ 
rant  enthufiall  who  chufes  to  attack  them. 

The  followers  of  Zuinglius,  or  more  properly 
thofe  of  Calvin,  on  the  contrary,  bellowed  upon 
the  people  of  each  parilh,  whenever  the  church 
became  vacant,  the  right  of  electing  their  own  ♦ 
pallor;  and  ellablilhed  at  the  fame  time  the  moH 
perfe6l  equality  among  the  clergy.  The  former 
part  of  this  inllitution,  as  long  as  it  remained  ia 
vigour,  feems  to  have  been  produ6live  of  nothing 
but  diforder  and  confulion,  and  to  have  tended 
equally  to  corrupt  the  morals  both  of  the  clergy, 
and  of  the  people.  The  latter  part  feems  never 
-to  have  had  any  effects  but  what  were  perfedlly 
agreeable. 

As  long  as  the  people  of  each  parilh  preferved 
the  right  of  elefting  their  own  pallors,  they  a6led 
almoll  always  under  the  influence  of  the  clergy, 
and  generally  of  the  moH  fa^ious  and  fanatical 
of  the  order.  The  .clergy,  in  order  to  preferve 
their  influence  in  thofe  popular  ele6lions,  be- 
came, pr  affe^led  to  become,  many  of  them,  fa- 
natics themfelves,  encouraged  fanaticifin  among 
the  people,  and  gave  the  preference  almoll 
always  to  the  moll  fanatical  candidate.  So  fmall 
a  matter  as  the  appomtment  of  a  parilh  priell 
occafioned  almoft  always  a  violent  conteft,  not 
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BOOK  only  in  one  parilh,  but  in  all  the  neighbouritig 
y  '  ,  pariflies,  who  feldom  failed  to  take  part  in  the 
iquarrel.  When  the  parifh  happened  to  be  fitu- 
ated  in  a  great  city,  it  divided  all  the  inhabitants 
into  two  parties ;  and  when  that  city  happened 
either  to  conftitute  itfelf  a  little  republic,  or  to 
be  the  head  and  capital  of  a  little  republic,  as 
is  the  cafe  with  many  of  the  confiderable  cities 
in  Switzerland  and  Holland,  every  paltry  difpute 
of  this  kind,  over  and  above  exafperating  the 
animofity  of  all  their  other  fa6lions,  threatened 
to  leave  behind  it  both  a  new  fchifm  in  the 
church,  and  a  new  fa6lion  in  the  Hate.  In  thofe 
fmall  republics,  therefore,  the  magiftrate  very 
foon  found  it  neceffary,  for  the  fake  of  preferv- 
ing  the  public  peace,  to  aifume  to  himfelf  the 
right  of  prefenting  to  all  vacant  benefices.  In 
Scotland,  the  moll  extenfive  country  in  which 
this  prefbyterian  form  of  church  government 
has  ever  been  eftablifhed,  the  rights  of  patronage 
were  in  effe6l  abolilhed  by  the  a6l  which  efta- 
blifhed prefbytery  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  William  III.  That  a6l  at  leaft  put  it  in  the 
power  of  certain  clafTes  of  people  in  each  parifh, 
to  purchafe,  for  a  very  fmall  price,  the  right  of 
elefting  their  own  paftor.  The  conftitution 
which  this  a6t  eftablifhed  was  allowed  to  fubfift 
for  about  two  and  twenty  years,  but  was  abo- 
lifhed  by  the  loth  of  Queen  Anne,  ch.  12.  on 
account  of  the  confufions  and  diforders  which 
this  more  popular  mode  of  election  had  aknoft 
everywhere  occafioned.  In  fp  extenfive  a  coua* 
try  as  Scotland,  however,  a  tumult  in  a  remote 
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pariih  was  not  fo  likely  to  give  diilurbance  to  c  H  A  p« 

governmeQt,  as  in  afinaller  ftate.    The  loth  of  ^ l*^ 

Queen  Anne  reftored  the  rights  of  patronage. 
But  though  in  Scotland  the  law  gives  the  bene* 
ficewithout  any  exception  to  the  perfon  prefented 
by  the  patron ;  yet  the  church  requires  fome- 
times  (for  flie  has  not  in  this  reQ)e6t  been  very 
uniform  in  her  decisions)  a  certain  concurrence 
of  the  people,  before  Ihe  will  confer  upon  the. 
prefentee  what  is  called  the  cure  of  fouls,  or  the, 
ecclefiailical  jurifdi6tion  in  the  parifli.  She  fome- 
times  at  leafl,  from  an  afFe6led  concern  for  the 
peace  of  the  pariih,  delays  the  fettlement  till  this 
concurrence  can  be  procured.  The  private  tam- 
pering of  fome  of  the  neighbouring  clergy,  fome* 
times  to  procure,  but  more  frequently  to  pre- 
vent this  concurrence,  and  the  popular  arts 
which  they  cultivate  in  order  to  enable  them 
upon  fuqh  occafions  to  tamper  more  eife6lally, 
are  perhaps  the  caufes  which  principally  keep 
up  whatever  remains  of  the  old  fanatical  i!pmti 
either  in  the  clergy,  or  in  the  people  of  Scotland^ 
The  equality  which  the  prefbyterian  form  of 
church  government  eftabliihes  among  the  clergy, 
confiils,  firft,  in  the  equality  of  authority  or  ec» 
clefiailical  jurifdidlion ;  and,  fecondly,  in  the 
equality  of  benefice.  In  all  prefbyterian  churches 
the  equality  of  authority  is  perfe6t :  that  of  be* 
nefice  is  not  fo.  The  difference,  however,  be- 
tween one  benefice  and  another,  is  i^ldom  fq 
confiderable  as  commonly  to  tempt  the  pofleflbr 
even  of  the  fmall  one  to  pay  court  to  his  patron, 
by  the  vile  arts  of  flattery  and  afTentation,  in 
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BOOK  order  to  get  a  better/  In  all  the  prefbyterian 
y^  churches,  where  the  rights  of  patronage  are 
thoroughly  eftabliflied,  it  is  by  nobler  and  better 
arts  that  the  eftabliflied  clergy  in  general  en- 
deavour to  gain  the  favour  of  their  fuperiors;  by 
their  learning,  by  the  irreproachable  regularity 
of  their  life,  and  by  the  faithful  and  diligent  dit 
charge  of  their  duty.  Their  patrons  even  fre- 
quently complain  of  the  independency  of  their 
l|>irit,  which  they  are  apt  to  conftrue  into  ingra- 
titude for  paft  favours,  but  which  at  worft,  per- 
haps, is  feldom  any  more  than  that  indiflference 
which  naturally  arifes  from  the  confcioufnefe  that 
no  further  favours  of  the  kind  are  ever  to  be 
expefted.  There  is  fcarce  perhaps  to  be  found 
any  where  in  Europe  a  more  learned,  decent,  in- 
dependent, and  refpe6lable  fet  of  men,  than  the 
greater  part  of  the  preft)yterian  clergy  of  Hol- 
land, Geneva,  Switzerland,  and  Scotland. 

Where  the  church  benefices  are  all  nearly 
equal,  none  of  them  can  be  very  great,  and  this 
mediocrity  of  benefice,  though  it  may  no  doubt 
"be  carried  top  far,  has,  however,  fome  very  agree* 
able  effe6ls.  Nothing  but  the  moft  exemplary 
morals  cian  give  dignity  to  a  man  of  fmall  for- 
tune.  The  vices  of  levity  and  vanity  neceflarily 
render  him  ridiculous,  iand  are,  befides,  almoft  as 
ruinous  to  him  as  they  are  to  the  common  people. 
In  his  own  condua,  therefore,  he  is  obliged  to 
follow  that  lyftem  of  morals  which  the  common 
people  relpeft  the  moft.  He  gains  their  efteem 
^nd  affeftion  by  that  plan  of  life  which  his  own 
intereft  and  fituation  would  lead  him  to  follow* 
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The  common  people  look  upon  him  with  that  chap. 
kindnefs  with  which  we  naturally  regard  one  who  ^J^l  ^ 
approaches  fomewhat  to  our  own  condition,  but 
who,  we  think,  ought  to  be  in  a  higher.  Their 
kindnefs  naturally  provokes  his  kindnefs.  He 
becomes  careful  to  inftru6l  them,  and  attentive 
to  aflift  and  relieve  them.  He  does  not  even 
deQ)ife  the  prejudices  of  people  who  are  dilpofed 
to  be  fo  favourable  to  him,  and  never  treats  them 
with  thofe  contemptuous  and  arrogant  airs  which 
we  fo  often  meet  with  in  the  proud  dignitaries  of 
opulent  and  well-endowed  churches.  The  pret 
byterian  clergy,accordingly,have  more  influence 
over  the  minds  of  the  common  people  than  per- 
haps  the  clergy  of  any  other  eftablilhed  church. 
It  is  accordingly  in  prelbyterian  countries  only 
that  we  ever  find  the  common  people  converted, 
without  perfecution,  completely,  and  alinoft  to  a 
man,  to  the  edabliflied  church. 

In  countries  where  church  benefices  are  the 
greater  part  of  them  very  moderate,  a  chair  in  a 
univerfity  is  generally  a  better  eftabliftiment  than 
a  church  benefice.  The  univerfities  have,  in  this 
cafe,  the  picking  and  chufing  of  their  members 
from  all  the  churchmen  of  the  country,  who,  in 
every  country,  conftittjte  by  far  the  mod  nume- 
rous clafs  of  men  of  letters.  Where  church 
benefices,  on  the  contrary,  are  many  of  them  very 
confiderable,  the  church  naturally  draws  from 
the  univerfities  the  greater  part  of  their  eminent 
men  of  letters ;  who  generally  find  fome  patron 
who  does  himfelf  honour  by  procuring  them 
church  preferment.     In  the  former  fituatioh  we 
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B  O  o  K  are  likely  to  find  the  univerfities  filled  with  the 
y^  .  moll  eminent  men  of  letters  that  are  to  be  found 
in  the  country.  In  the  latter  we  are  likely  to 
find  few  eminent  men  among  them,  and  thoie 
few  among  the  youngeft  members  of  the  fociety, 
who  are  likely  too  to  be  drained  away  from  it, 
before  they  can  have  acquired  experience  and 
knowledge  enough  to  be  of  much  ufe  to  it.  It 
is  obfervedby  Mr,deVoltaire,thatFatber  Porr6e, 
a  jefuit  of  no  great  eminence  in  the  republic  of 
letters,  was  the  only  profeflbr  they  had  ever  had 
in  France  whofe  works  were  worth  the  reading. 
In  a  country  which  has  produced  fo  many  emi- 
nent men  of  letters,  it  muil  appear  fomewhat 
fingular,that  fcarce  one  of  them  ihouldhave  been 
a  profeflbr  in  a  univerfity.  The  famous  Gaflendi 
was,  in  the  beginning  of  his  life,  a  profeflbr  in 
the  univerfity  of  Aix.  Upon  the  firfl.  dawning 
of  his  genius,  it  was  reprefented  to  him,  that  by 
going  into  the  church  he  could  eafily  find  a  much 
more  quiet  and  comfortable  fubfifl^ence,  as  well 
as  a  better  fituation  for  purfuing  his  iludies ;  and 
be  immediately  followed  the  advice.  Tha 
obfervation  of  Mr,  de  Voltaire  may  be  applied, 
I  believe,  not  only  to  France,  but  to  all  other 
Roman  catholic  countries*  We  very  rarely  find, 
in  any  of  them,  an  eminent  man  of  letters  who 
is  a  profeflbr  in  a  univerfity,  except,  perhaps, 
in  the  profeflions  of  law  and  phyfic ;  profeifionsi 
from  which  the  church  is  not  fo  likely  to  draw 
thenu  After  the  church  of  Rome,  that  of  £ng« 
land  is  by  far  t]xe  fichefl:  and  befl:  endowed 
tphurcb  in  Chriilendom.    In  England,  accords 
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iBgly,  the  church  is  continually  draining  the  c  H  A  B» 
liniverfities  of  all  their  beft  and  ableft  members ; 
and  an  old  college  tutor,  who  is  known  and  dif- 
tingoiflied  in  Europe  as  an  eminent  man  of  let- 
ters, is  as  rarely  to  be  found  there  as  in  any 
Boman  catholic  country, ,  In  Geneva,  on  the  con- 
trary, in  the  proteftant  cantons  of  Switzerland, 
in  the  proteftant  countries  of  Germany,  in  Hol- 
land, in  Scotland,  in  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  thd 
moil  eminent  men  of  letters  whom  thofe  coun* 
tries  have  produced,  have,  not  all  indeed,  but  the 
far  greater  part  of  them,  been  profeffors  in  uni- 
verfities.  In  thofe  countries  the  univerfities  are 
continually  draining  the  church  of  all  its  moft 
eminent  men  of  letters. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  worth  whfle  to  remark, 
that,  if  we  except  the  poets,  a  few  orators,  and 
a  few  hiftorians,  the  far  greater  part  of  the  other 
eminent  men  of  letters,  both  of  Greece  and  \/ 
Borneo  appear  to  have  been  either  public  or 
private  teachers;  generally  either  of  philofophy 
or  of  rhetoric*  This  remark  will  be  found  to 
bold  true  from  the  days  of  Lyfias  and  Ifocrates, 
of  Plato  and  Ariftotle,  down  to  thofe  of  Plu- 
tarch and  Epi6tetus,  of  Suetonius  and  Quihti- 
}ian.  To  impofe  upon  any  man  the  neceffity  of 
teaching,  year  after  year,  any  particular  branch 
of  fcience,  feems,  in  reality,  to  be  the  mod 
effe3;ual  method  for  rendering  him  completely 
inafler  of  it  himielf.  By  being  obliged  to  go 
every  year  over  the  fame  ground,  if  he  is  good 
for  any  thing,  he  neceflarily  becomes,  in  a  few 
^e9rs>  well  acquainted  with  every  part  of  it ;  and 
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•BOOK  if  upon  any  particular  point  he  ftiould  form  too 
y*  hafty  ah  opinion  one  year,  when  he  comes  in  the 
courfe  of  his  lefilures  to  re-confider  the  fame 
fubjeft  the  year  thereafter,  he  is  very  likely  to 
corre6b  it.  As  to  be  a  teacher  of  fcience  is  cer- 
tainly the  natural  employment  of  a  mere  man  of 
letters ;  fo  is  it  likewife,  perhaps,  the  education 
which  is  moft  likely  to  render  him  a  man  of  folid 
learning  and  knowledge.  The  mediocrity  of 
church  benefices  naturally  tends  to  draw  the 
greater  part  of  men  of  letters,  in  the  country 
where  it  takes  place,  to  the  emplo}Tnent  in  which 
they  can  be  the  moft  ufeful  to  the  public,  and,  at 
the  fame  time,  to  give  them  the  beft  education, 
perhaps,  they  are  capable  of  receiving.  It  tends 
to  render  their  learning  both  as  folid  as  poffible, 
and  as  ufeful  as  poflible. 

The  revenue  of  every  eftabliflied  church,  fuch 
parts  of  it  excepted  as  may  arife  from  particular 
lands  or  manors,  is  a  branch,  it  ought  to  be 
obferved,  of  the  general  revenue  of  the  ftate, 
which  is  thus  diverted  to  a  purpofe  very  different 
from  the  defence  of  the  ftate.  The  tythe,  for 
example,  is  a  real  land-tax,  which  puts  it 
out  of  the  power  of  the  proprietors  of  land  to^ 
contribute  fo  largely  towards  the  defence  of  the 
ftate  as  they  otherwife  might  be  able  to  do.  The 
rent  of  land,  however,  is,  according  to  fome,  J;he 
fole  fund,  and  according  to  others,  the  principal 
fund,  from  which,  in  all  great  monarchies, 
the  exigencies  of  the  ftate  muft  be  ultimately 
fupplied.  The  more  of  this  fund  that  is  given 
to  the  church,  the  lefs,  it  is  evident,  can  be 
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i|>ared  to  the  ftate.    It  may  be  lp.id  down  as  a  c  h  A  P« 
Certain  maxim,  that,  all  other  things  being  fup-       ^* 
pofed  equal,thericher  the  churchjthe  poorermufl 
Heceifexily  be,  either  the  fovereign  on  the  one 
hand,  or  the  people  on  the  other;  and,  in  all 
cafes,  the  lefs  able  muft  the  ftate  be  to  defend 
itfelf.     In  feveral  proteftant  countries,  particu- 
larly in  all  the  proteftant  cantons  of  Switzerland, 
the  revenue  which  anciently  belonged  to  the 
Roman  catholic  church,  the  tythes  and  church 
lands,  has  been  found  a  fuiid  fufficient,  not  only 
to  afR)rd  competent  falaries  to  the  eftabliflied 
fclergy,  but  to  defray,  with  little  or  no  addition, 
all  the  other  expences  of  the  ftate.   The  magit 
trates  of  the  powerful  canton  of  Berne,  in  par- 
ticular, have  accumulated  out  of  the  faving!i 
from  this  fund  a  very  large  fum,  fuppofed  to 
amount  to  feveral  millions,  part  of  which  is 
depofited  in  a  public  treafure,  and  part  is  placed 
at  intereft  in  what  are  called  the  public  funds 
of  the  different  indebted  nations  of  Europe ; 
chiefly  in  thofe  of  France  and  Great  Britain. 
What  may  be  the  amount  of  the  whole  expence 
which  the  church,  either  of  Berne,  or  of  any 
other  proteftant  canton,  cofts  the  ftate,  I  do  not 
pretend  to  kn6w.     By  a  very  exa6l  account  it 
appears,  that^  in  1755,  the  whole  revenue  of  the 
dergy  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  including  their 
glebe  or  church  lands,  and  the  rent  of  their 
fnanfes  or  dwelling-houfes,  eftimated  according 
to  a  reafonable  valuation,   amounted  only  to 
18,5141.  IS.  5  rrd.    This  very  moderate  revenue 
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BOOK  affords  a  decent  fubfiftence  to  nine  hundred  and 
forty-four  minifters.  The  whole  expence  of  the 
church,  including  what  is  occafionally  laid  out 
for  the  building  and  reparation  of  churches, 
and  of  the  manfes  of  minifters,  cannot  well  ba 
fuppofed  to  exceed  eighty  or  eighty-five  thou- 
faxid  pounds  a-year.  The  moft  opulent  church 
in  Chriftendom  does  not  maintain  better  the 
uniformity  of  faith,  the  fervour  of  devotion,  the 
fpirit  of  order,  regularity,  and  uftere  morals 
in  the  great  body  of  the  people,  than  this  very 
poorly  endowed  church  of  Scotland.  All  the 
good  effects,  both  civil  and  religious,  which  an 
eftablifhed  church  can  be  fuppofed  to  produce, 
are  produced  by  it  as  completely  as  by  any  other. 
The  greater  part  of  the  proteftant  churches  of 
Switzerland,  which  in  general  are  not  better 
endowed  than  the  church  of  Scotland,  produce 
thofe  effe6ts  in  a  ftill  higher  degree.  In  the 
greater  part  of  the  proteftant  cantons,  there  is 
not  a  fingle  perfon  to  be  found  who  does  not 
profefs  himfelf  to  be  of  the  eftabliflied  church. 
If  he  profefles  himfelf  to  be  of  any  other,  in- 
deed, the  law  obliges  him  to  leave  the  canton. 
But  fo  fevere,  or  rather  indeed  £o  oppreffive  a 
law,  could  never  have  been  executed  in  fuch  free 
countries,  had  not  the  diligence  of  the  clergy 
before-hand  converted  to  the  eftabliflied  church 
the  whole  body  of  the  people,  with  the  excep- 
tion of,  perhaps,  a  few  indi;^iduals  only.  In 
fome  parts  of  Switzerland,  accordingly,  where, 
from  the  accidental  union  of  a  proteftant  and 
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Koman  catholic  country,  the  converfioh  has  not  chap. 
been  fo  complete,  both  religions  are  not  only  to-      ^ 
lerated,  but  eftabli(hed  by  law. 

The  proper  performance  of  every'fervice  feems 
to  require  that  its  pay  or  recompence  ihould  be, 
as  exa6lly  as  poffible,  proportioned  to  the  na* 
lure  of  the  fervice*  If  any  fervice  is  very  much 
'  under-paid,  it  is  very  apt  to  fiiffer  by  the  mean* 
neis  and  incapacity  of  the  greater  part  of  thole 
who  are  employed  in  it.  If  it  is  very  much 
over-paid,  it  is  apt  to  fuffer,  perhaps,  ftill  more 
by  their  negligence  and  idlenefs.  A  man  of  a 
large  revenue,  whatever  may  be  his  profeffion, 
thinks  he  ought  to  live  like  other  men  of  large 
revenues;  and  to  Ipend  a  great  part  of  his 
time  in  feftivity,  in  vanity,  and  in  difiipation. 
But  in  a  clergyman  this  train  of  life  not  only 
eonfumes  the  time  which  ought  to  be  employed 
in  the  duties  of  his  funfilion,  but  in  the  eyes 
of  the  common  pieople  deftroys  almoll  entirely 
that  fandtity  of  chara6ter  which  can  alone  enable 
him  to  perform  thofe  duties  with  proper  weight 
and  authority.     - 


PART  FOURTH. 
0/tte  Bxpence  tf  Supporting  the  Dignity  of  the  Sovereign. 

OVER  and  above  the  expences  neceflary  for 
enabling  the  fovefeign  to  perform  his  feve- 
ral  duties,  a  certain  expence  is  requifite  for  tbe 
fupport  of  hift  dignity.    This  expence  varies 
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BOO  K  both  with  the  different  periods  of  improvementy 
^*      and  with  the  different  forms  of  government. 

In  an  opulent  and  improved  fociety,  where  aU 
the  different  orders  of  people  are  growing  every 
day  more  expenfive  in  their  houfes,  in  their  fur- 
niture, in  their  tables,  in  their  drefs,  and  in  their 
equipage;  it  cannot  well  be  expe6led  that  the 
fbvereign  ihould  alone  hold  out  againft  the 
fafhion.  He  naturally,  therefore,  or  rather  ne- 
ceffarily  becomes  more  expenfive  in  all  thofe  dit 
ferent  articles  too.  His  dignity  even  feems  to, 
require  that  he  fliould  become  fo. 

As  in  point  of  dignity,  a  monarch  is  more 
raifed  above  his  fubje6ls  than  the  chief  magif- 
trate  of  any  republic  is  ever  fuppofed  to  be 
above  his  fellow  citizens  ;  fo  a  greater  expence 
is  neceffary  for  fupporting  that  Tiigher  dignity* 
We  naturally  expe£t  more  Iplendor  in  the  court 
of  a  king,  than  in  the  manfion-houfe  of  a  doge 
or  burgo-mafter. 

Conclusion. 

THE  expence  of  defending  the  fociety,  and; 
that  of  fupporting  the  dignity  of  the  chief  ma- 
giftrate,  are  both  laid  out  for  the  general  benefit 
of  the  whole  fociety.  It  is  reafonable,  therefore, 
that  they  ihould  be  defrayed  by  the  general 
contribution  of  the  whole  fociety,  all  the  dif- 
ferent members  contributing,  as  nearly  as  pot 
fible,  in  proportion  to  their  relpedlive  abilities. 

The  expence  of  the  adminiilration  of  jufl:ice 
too,  may,  no  doubt,  be  confidered  as  laid  out  for 
the  benefit  of  the  whole  fociety.    There  is  no. 

^    impro* 
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impropriety,  therefore,  in  its  being  defrayed  by  c  H  A  K 
the  general  contribution  of  the  whole  fociety,  ^ 
The  perfons,  however^  who  give  occafion  to  this 
expence  are  thofe  who,  by  their  injuftice  in  one 
way  or  another,  make  it  neceffary  to  feek  redrefe* 
or  protefition  from  the  courts  of  juftice.  The 
perfons  again  moll  immediately  benefited  by  this 
expence,  are  thofe  whom  the  courts  of  juftice 
either  reftore  to  their  rights,  or  maintain  in  their 
rights.  The  expence  of  the  adminiftration  of  juf- 
tice, therefore,  may  very  properly  be  defrayed  by 
the  particular  contrib  ution  of  one  or  ojther,  or  both 
of  thofe  two  different  fets  of  perfons,  according 
as  different  occafions  may  require,  that  is,  by  the 
fees  of  court.  It  cannot  be  neceffary  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  the  general  contribution  of  the  whole 
fociety,  except  for  the  convi6lion  of  thofe  cri- 
minals who  have  not  themfelves  any  eftate  or 
fund  fufficient  for  paying  thofe  fees. 

Thofe  local  or  provincial  expences  of  which 
the  benefit  is  local  or  provincial  (what  is  laid  out, 
for  example,  upon  the  police  of  a  particular 
town  or  diftri6l)  ought  to  be  defrayed  by  a  local 
or  provincial  revenue,  and  ought  to  be  no  bur* 
den  upon  the  general  revenue  of  the  fociety.  It 
is  unjuft  that  the  whole  fociety  fliould  contri- 
bute  towards  an  expence  of  which  the  benefit  is 
confined  to  a  part  of  the  fociety. 

The  expence  of  maintaining  good  roads  and. 
communications  is,  no  doubt,  beneficial  to  the 
whole  fociety,  and  may,  therefore,  without  any 
injuftice,  be  defrayed  by  the  general  coatribu- 

tion 
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BOOK  tion  of  the  whole  fociety.  This  cxpence,  how^ 
^Jl;^^  ever,  is  moft  immediately  and  dire6lly  beneficial 
to  thofe  who  travel  or  carry  goods  from  one  place 
to  another,  and  to  thofe  who  confume  fuch  goods* 
The  turnpike  tolls  in  England,  and  the  duties 
called  peages  in  other  countries,  lay  it  altoge- 
ther upon  thofe  two  different  fets  of  people,  and 
thereby  difcharge  the  general  revenue  of  thefo* 
ciety  from  a  very  confiderable  burden. 

The  expence  of  the  inftitutions  for  education 
and  religious  inftru6lion,  is  likewife,  no  doubt, 
beneficial  to  the  whole  fociety,  and  may,  there- 
fore, Without  injuflice,  be  defrayed  by  the  gene-^ 
ral  contribution  of  the  whole  fociety.  This»  ex- 
pence,  however,  might  perhaps  with  equal  pro- 
priety, and  even  with  fome  advantage,  be  de- 
frayed altogether  by  thofe  who  receive  the  im- 
mediate benefit  of  fuch  education  and  inflruc- 
tion,  or  by  the  voluntary  contribution  of  thofe 
who  think  they  have  occafion  for  either  the  one 
or  the  other. 

When  the  inflitutions  or  public  works  which 
are  beneficial  to  the  whole  fociety,  either  cannot 
be  maintained  altogether,  or  are  not  maintained 
altogether  by  the  contribution  of  fuch  particular 
members  of  the  fociety  as  are  moft  immediately 
benefited  by  them,  the  deficiency  nmft,  in  moft 
cafes,  be  made  up  by  the  general  contribution  of 
the  whole  fociety.  The  general  revenue  of  the 
fociety,  over  and  above  defraying  the  expence  of 
defending  the  fociety,  and  of  fupporting  the  dig- 
nity of  the  chief  magifixate,  muft  make  up  for 

the^ 
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the  deficiency  of  many  particulai^  branched  of  ^  jj  ^  p^ 
revenue.    The  fources  of  this  general  or  public 
revenue,*  I  fhall  endeavour  to  expain  in  the  fol« 
lowing  chapter. 


CHAP.   11. 

Of  the  Sources  qf  tlie  general  or  puhUc  Revenu^ 
of  the  Society. 

'TPHE  revenue  which  muft  defray,  not  onl^  c  H  A  ft 
-^  the  expence  of  defending  the  fbciety  and  °* 
of  fupporting  the  dignity  of  the  chie^friagiftrate, 
but  all  the  other  neceiTary  expenc^  of  govern- 
ment, for  which  the  conftitution'of  the  (late  has 
not  provided  any  particular  revenue,  may  b6 
drawn,  eitiier,  firft,  from  fome  fund  which  pecu- 
liarly belongs  to  the  fovereign  or  commonwealth, 
and  which  is  independent  of  the  revenue  of 
the  people  j  or,  fecondly,  from  the  revenue  of 
the  people. 

PART  FIRST. 

Cf  the  Funds  or  Smras  of  Revenui  wf^S  may  peculiarly 
belong  to  the  Sovereign  or  Commonwealth. 

THE  funds  or  foiirces  of  revenue  which  may 
peculiarly  belong  to  the  fovereign  or  com* 
monwealth  muft  confift,  either  ia  ilock,  or  in 
land. 

VOL.  IV.  R  The 
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The  Ibvereign,  like  any  other  owner  of  (tock^ 
may  derive  a  res^^enue  from  it,  either  by  employ- 
ing it  hirafelf,  or  by  lending  it.  His  revenue  is 
in  the  one  cafe  profit,  in  the  other  interell. 

The  revenue  of  a  Tartar  or  Arabian  chief 
ConMs  in  profit.  It  arifes  principally  from  the 
milk  and  increafe  of  his  own  herds  and  flocks, 
of  which  he  himfelf  fuperintends  the  manage- 
ment, and  is  the  principal  fliepherd  or  herdfman 
of  his  own  horde  or  tribe.  It  is,  however,  itt 
this  earlieft  and  rudeft  fl;ate  of  civil  government 
only  that  profit  has  ever  made  the  principal  part 
of  the  public  revenue  of  a  monarchical  ilate. 

Small  republics  haVe  fometimes  derived  a 
confiderable  revenue  from  the  profit  of  mercan- 
tile proje6ls.  The  republic  of  Hamburgh  is 
faid  to  do  fo  from  the  profits  of  a  public  wine 
cellar  and  apothecary's  (hop*.  The  ftate  cannot 
be  very  great  of  which  the  fovereign  has  leifure 
to  carry  on  the  trade  of  a  wine  merchant  or 
apothecary.  The  profit  of  a  public  bank  has  been 
a  fource  of  revenue  to  more  confiderable  flates. 
It  has  been  fo  not  only  to  Hamburgh,  but  to 
Venice  and  Amfterdam.  A  revenue  of  this'kind. 
has  even  by  fome  people  been  thought  not  below 

.  *  See  Memoires  concernant  les  Dioits  k  Impditions  in  Europe  i 
torn.  i.  page  73.  This  work  was  compiled  by  the  order  of  the  Coiirt 
for  the  ufe  of  a  commiflion  employed  for  fome  years  pait  in  conii* 
dering  the  proper  means  for  reforming  the  finances  of  France.  The 
account  of  the  French  taxes,  which  takes  up  three  voltmies  in  quartot 
fnay  be  regarded  as  perfe^y  Authentic.  That  of  thofe  oi  other  £ii« 
ropean  nations  was  compiled  from  fuch  informations  as  the  French 
IniniJfters  at  the  different  courts  could  procure.  It  i«  much  (hortei> 
joid  probably  not  quite  fo  exa^  as  tksX  of  the  French  taxct» 
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the  attention  of  fo  great  an  empire  sW  that  ot  c  HAP. 
Great  Britain.  Reckoning  the  ordinary  divi-^  ^-^ 
dend  of  the  bank  of  England  at  five  and  a  half 
per  cent,  and  its  capital  at  ten  millions  feven 
hundred  and  eighty  thoufand  pounds,  the  neat 
annual  profit,  after  pa)dng  the  expenCe  of  ma-* 
nagement,  mufl;  amount,  it  is  faid,  to  five  hun- 
dred and  ninety-two  thoufand  nine  hundred 
pounds.  Government,  it  is  pretended,  could 
borrow  this  capital  at  three  per  ceiit.  intereft, 
and  by  taking  the  management  of  the  bank  into 
its  own  hands,  might  make  a  clear  profit  of  two 
hundred  and  fixty-nine  thoufand  five  hundred 
pounds  a  year.  The  orderly^  vigilant^  and  par- 
fimonious  adminiftration  of  filch  ariftodrad^s  ad 
thofe  of  Venice  and  Amfterdam,  is  extremely 
proper,  it  appears  from  experience,  for  the 
management  of  a  mercantile  projeft  of  this 
kind.  But  whether  fuch  a  government  as  that 
of  England ;  which,  whatever  may  be  its  virtues, 
has  never  been  famous  for  good  ceconomy; 
which,  in  time  of  peace,  has  generally  coridu6led 
itfelf  with  the  flothful  and  negligent  profufiou 
that  is  perhaps  natural  to  monarchies ;  and  in 
time  of  war  has  conftantly  a6ted  with  all  the 
thoughtlefs  extravagance  that  democracies  are 
apt  to  fall  into ;  could  be  fafely  trufted  With  the 
management  of  fuch  a  proje6l,  mull  at  lead  be 
a  good  deal  more  doubtful. 

The  poll  office  is  properly  a  mercantile  pro- 

je£t*    The  government  advances  the  expence  of 

eftabliibing  the  different  offices,  and  of  buying  or 
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BOOK  Wring  the  neceffary  horfes  oi"  carriages,  and  i^ 
V*  repaid  with  a  large  profit  by  the  duties  upon  what 
is  carried.  It  is  perhaps  the  only  mercantile 
project  which  has  been  fuccefsfully  managed  by, 
I  believe,  every  fort  of  government.  The  ca- 
pital to  be  advanced  is  not  very  confiderabk. 
There  is  no  myftery  in  the  bufinefs.  The  returns 
are  not  only  certain,  but  immediate. 

Princes,  however,  have  frequently  engaged 
in  many  other  mercantile  projects,  and  have 
been  willing,  like  private  perfons,  to  mend  their 
fortunes  by  becoming  adventurers  in  the  con?^ 
mon  branches  of  trade.  They  have  fcarce  ever 
fucceeded.  The  profufion  with  which  the  af- 
fairs of  princes  are  always  managed,  renders  it 
almoll  impoffible  that  they  Ihould.  The  agents 
of  a  prince  regard  the  wealth  of  their  mafter  as 
inexhaullible ;  are  carelefs  at  what  price  they 
buy ;  are  carelefs  at  what  price  they  fell ;  are 
carelefs  at  what  expence  they  tranfport  his  goods 
from  one  place  to  another.  Thofe  agents  fre- 
quently live  with  the  profufion  of  princes,  and 
fometimes  too,  in  fpite  of  that  profufion,  and  by 
^  proper  method  of  making  up  their  accounts,- 
acquire  the  fortunes  of  princes.  It  was  thus,  as 
we  ^re  told  by  Machiavel,  that  the  agents  of 
Lorenzo  of  Medicis,  npt  a  prince  of  mean 
ibilities,  carried  on  his  trade.  The  republic  of 
Horence  was  feveral  times  obliged  to  pay  th? 
debt  into  which  their  extrav^ance  had  inyplyed 
hira^  He  found  it  convenient,  accordingly,  to 
give  up  the  bufinefs  of  mef chants  the  bufipefi 

to 
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to  which  his  family  had  originally  owed  their 
fortune,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  to  em- 
ploy both  what  remained  of  that  fortune,  and 
the  revenue  of  the  ftate  of  which  he  had  the 
difpofal^  in  projedls  and  expences  more  fuitable 
to  his  ilation. 

No  two  characters  feem  more  inconfiftent  than 
thofe  of  trader  and  fovereign.  If  the  trading 
ipirit  of  the  Englifli  Eaft  India  company  ren- 
ders them  very  bad  fovereigns;  the  Ipirit  of 
ibvereigntv  feems  to  have  rendered  them  equally 
bad  traders.  While  they  were  traders  only,  they 
managed  their  trade  fiiccefsfuUy,  and  were  able 
to  pay  from  their  profits  a  moderate  dividend  to 
the  proprietors  of  their  ftock.  Since  they  be- 
came fovereigns,  with  a  revenue  which,  it  is  . 
laid,  was  originally  more  than  three  millions 
ilerling,  they  have  been  obliged  to  beg  the  ex-t 
traordinary  affiftance  of  government  in  order  to 
avoid  immediate  bankruptcy.  In  their  former 
fituation,  their  lervants  in  India  confidered  them- 
felves  as  the  clerks  of  merchants  :  in  their  pre* 
fent  fituation,  thofe  fervants  confider  themfelvei 
as  the  miniflers  of  fovereigns. 

A  ftate  may  fometimes  derive  fome  part  of  its' 
public  revenue  from  theintereft  of  money,  as  well 
as  from  the  profits  of  ftock.  If  it  has  amafted 
a  tr^fure,  it  may  lend  a  part  of  that  treaiure^ 
either  to  foreign  ftates,  or  to  its  own  fubjefts. 

The  canton  of  Berne  derives  a  confiderable 
revenue  by  lending  a  part  of  its  treafiire  to  fo* 
reign  ftates  ;  that  is,  by  placing  it  in  the  public 
funds  of  the  difterent  indebted  nations  of  Eu- 
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BOOK  rope,  chiefly  in  thofe  of  France  and  England. 
^l  The  fecurity  of  this  revenue  mufl  depend,  firft, 
upon  the  fecurity  of  the  funds  in  which  it  is 
placed,  or  upon  the  good  faith  of  the  govern- 
ment which  has  the  management  of  them ;  and, 
fecondly,  upon  the  certainty  or  probability  of 
the  continuance  of  peace  with  the  debtor  nation. 
Jn  the  cafe  of  a  war,  the  very  firft  aft  of  hoftility, 
oott  the  part  of  the  debtor  nation,  might  be  the 
forfeiture  of  the  ftinds  of  its  creditor.  This  po- 
licy pf  lending  money  to  foreign  ftates  is,  fo 
£sLT  as  I  know,  peculiar  to  the  canton  of  Berne. 

The  city  of  Hamburgh  *  has  eftabliflied  a  fort 
of  public  pawn-fliop,  which  lends  money  to  the 
fubje6ts  of  the  ftate  upon  pledges  at  fix  per 
cent,  intereft.  This  pawn-lhop  or  Lombard,  as 
it  is  called,  affords  a  revenue,  it  is  pretended, 
to  the  ftate  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand 
crowns,  which,  at  four.and^fixpence  the  crown- 
amounts  to  33,750  /.  fterling. 

The  government  of  Pennfylvania,  without 
amaffing  any  treafure,  invented  a  method  of 
lending,  not  money  indeed,  but  what  is  equiva- 
lent to  money,  to  its  fubjefts.  By  advancing  to 
private  people,  at  intereft,  and  upon  land  fecu- 
rity to  double  the  value^  paper  bills  of  credit  to 
be  redeemed  fifteen  years  after  their  date,  and  in 
the  mean  time  made  transferrable  from  hand  to 
hand  like  bank  notes,  and  declared  by  aft  of 
aff«nbly  to  be  a  legal  tender  in  all  payments  from 
one  inhabitant  of  the  province  to  another,  it 

^  Sef  Memoircs  ^onc^m^  let  Dxcats  &  Impofiti<?n«  en  Evnm  ^ 
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raifed  a  moderate  revenue^  which  went  a  con-  chap, 
iiderable  way  towards  defraying  an  annual  ^  5^ 
expence  of  about  4,500//  the  whole  ordinary 
expence  of  that  frugal  and  orderly  governnieAt« 
The  fuccefs  of  an  expedient  of  this  kind  muft 
have  depended  upon  three  different  circum- 
fiances ;  firft,  upon  the  demand  for  fome  other 
inftrument  of  commerce,  befides  gold  and  fUver 
money ;  or  upon  the  demand  for  fuch  a  quantity 
of  confumable  (lock,  as  could  not  be  bad  with- 
out  fending  abroad  the  greater  part  of  their  gold 
and  filver  money,  in  order  to  purch^fe  it; 
fecondly,  upon  the  good  credit  of  the.governr 
ment  which  made  ufe  of  this  expedient ;  and» 
thirdly,  upon  the  moderation  with  which  it  was 
ufed,  the  whole  value  of  the  paper  bills  of  credit 
never  exceeding  that  of  the  gold  and  filver 
money  which  would  have  been  neceffary  for 
carrying  on  their  circulation,  had  there  been  no 
paper  bills  of  credit.  The  fame  expedient  was 
upon  difibrent  occafions  adopted  by  feveral  other 
American  colonies:  but,  from  want  of  this 
moderation,  it  produced,  in  the  greater  part  of 
them,  much  more  dilbrder  than  conveniency. 

The  unliable  and  perifhable  nature  of^ilock 
and  crofiit,  however,  render  them  unfit  to  be 
trufted  to,  as  the  principal  funds  of  that  fure^ 
fleady  land  permanent  revenue,  which  can  alone 
give  fecurity  and  dignity  to  government.  The 
government  of  no  great  nation,  that  was  ad<- 
vanced  beyond  the  ihepherd  ftate,  feems  ever  to 
have  derived  the  greater  part  of  its  public 
revenue  from  fuch  fources. 
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BOOK  Lan^  is  a  fund  of  a  more  ftable  and  perm»- 
^l^^  nent  nature ;  and  the  rent  of  public  lands,  ac- 
cordingly, has  been  the  principal  fource  of  the 
public  revenue  of  many  a  great  nation  that 
.was  much  advanced  beyond  the  fliepherd  date* 
From  the  produce  or  rent  of  the  public  lands, 
the  ancient  republics  of  Greece  and  Italy 
derived,  for  a  long  time,  the  greater  part  of  that 
revenue  which  defrayed  the  neceffary  expences 
•of  the  commonwealth.  The  rent  of  the  crown 
lands  conflituted  for  a  long  time  the  greater  part 
of  the  revenue  of  the  ancient  fovereigns  of 
Europe. 

War  and  the  preparation  for  war,  are  the 
two  circumftances  which  in  modern  times  occa- 
fion  the  greater  part  of  the  neceflary  expence  of 
all  great  Hates.    But  in  the  ancient  republics  of 
Greece  and  Italy  every  citizen  was  a  foldier, 
who  both  ferved  and  prepared  himfelf  for  fervice 
at  his  own  expence.    Neither  of  thofe  two  cir- 
cumftances, therefore,  could  occaiion  any  very 
confiderable  expence  to  thij  ftate.     The  rent  of 
a  very  moderate  landed  eftate  might  be  ftilly 
fufficient  for  defraying  all  the  other  neceflary 
expe|}ces  of  government. 
V    In  the  ancient  monarchies  of  Europe,  the 
manners  and  cuftoms  of  the  times  fufficiently 
prepared  the  great  body  of  the  people  for  war ; 
and  when  they  took  the  field,  they  were^  by  the 
condition  of  their  &udal  tenures,  to  be  main- 
tained, either  at  their  own  expence,  or  at  that 
of  their  immediate  lords,  without  bringing  any 
new  charge  upon  the  fovereign.    The  other  ex- 
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{fences  of  government  were,  the  greater  part  of  c  hap, 
them,  very  moderate.  The  adminiilration  of,  ^'^ 
juftice,  it  has  been  fliown,  inftead  of  being  a 
caufe  of  expence,  was  a  fource  of  revenue.  The 
labour  of  the  country  people,  for  three  days 
before  and  for  three  dkys  after  harveft,  was 
thought  a  fund  fuiBcient  for  making  and  main- 
taining all  the  bridges,  highways,  and  other 
public  works  which  the  commerce  of  the  coun- 
try was  fuppofed  to  require.  In  thofe  days  the 
principal  expence  of  the  fovereign  feems  to  have 
confifled  in  the  maintenance  of  his  own  family 
and  houfliold.  The  oflScers  of  his  houftiold,  ac- 
cordingly, were  then  the  great  officers  of  ftate. 
The  lordtreafurer  received  his  rents.  The  lord 
fteward  and  lord  chamberlain  looked  after  the 
expence  of  his  family.  The  care  of  his  ftables 
was  committed  to  the  lord  conilable  and  the  lord 
marfhal.  His  houfes  were  all  built  in  the  form 
of  caflles,  and  feem  to  have  been  the  principal 
fortreffes  which  he  poffefled.  The  keepers  of 
thofe  houfes  or  caftles  might  be  confidered  as  a 
fort  of  military  governors.  They  f^em  to  have 
been  the  only  military  officers  whom  it  was 
neceffary  to  maintain  in  time  of  peace.  In  thefe 
circumftances  the  rent  of  a  great  landed  eflate 
might,  upon  ordinary  occafions,  very  well  defray 
all  the  neceffary  expences  of  government. 

In  the  prefent  flate  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
civilized  monarchies  of  Europe,  the  rent  of  all 
the  lands  in  the  country,  managed  as  they  pro^ 
bably  would  be  if  they  all  belonged  to  one  pro-» 
prietor,  would  fcarce  perhaps  amount  to  the 
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BOOK  ordinaryrevenue  which  they  levy  upon  the  people 
y*  even  in  peaceable  times.  The  ordinary  revenue 
of  Great  Britain,  for  example,  including  not 
only  what  is  neceffary  for  defraying  the  current 
expence  of  the  year,  but  for  paying  the  interefl 
of  the  public  debts,  and  for  finking  a  part  of 
the  capital  of  thofe  debts,  amounts  to  upwards 
of  ten  millions  a  year.  But  the  land  tax,  at  four 
Ihillings  in  the  pound,  falls  Ihort  of  two  mil* 
lions  a  year.  This  land  tax,  as  it  is  called, 
however,  is  fuppofed  to  be  one-fifth,  not  only 
of  the  rent  of  all  the  land,  but  of  that  of  all  the 
houfes,  and  of  the  interefl  of  all  tlie  capital  flock 
of  Great  Britain,  that  part  of  it  only  excepted 
which  is  either  lent  to  the  public,  or  employed 
as  farming  flock  in  the  cultivation  of  land.  A 
very  confiderable  part  of  the  produce  of  this  tax 
arifes  from  the  rent  of  houfes,  and  the  intereft 
of  capital  flock.  The  land-tax  of  the  city  of 
London,  for  example,  at  four  fhillings  in  the 
pound,  amounts  to  123,399/.  6s.  jd.  That  of 
the  city  of  Weflminfler,  to  63,09a/.  i*.  sd. 
That  of  the  palaces  of  Whitehall  and  St.  James's, 
to  30,754/.  6$.  3^.  A  certain  proportion  of  the 
land  tax  is  in  the  fame  manner  aflefled  upon  all 
the  other  cities  and  towns  corporate  in  the  king* 
dom,  and  arifes  almofl  altogether,  either  from 
the  rent  of  houfes,  or  from  what  is  fuppofed  U> 
be  the  interefl  of  trading  and  capital  flock* 
According  to  the  eflimation,  therefore,  by  which 
Great  Britain  is  rated  to  the  land-tax,  the  whcde 
mafs  of  revenue  arifing  from  the  rent  of  all  the 
lands,  from  that  of  all  the  houfes^  and  from  the 
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iiitereft  of  all  the  capital  flock,  that  part  of  it  C  ha  P. 
only  excepted  which  is  either  lent  to  the  pub- 
lic, or  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  land, 
does  not  exceed  ten  millions  flerling  a  yem:,  the 
ordinary  revenue  which  government  levies  upon 
the  people  even  in  peaceable  times.  The  efti- 
mation  by  which  Great  Britain  is  rated  to  the 
land-tax  is,  no  doubt,  taking  the  whole  king- 
dom  at  an  average,  very  much  below  the  real 
value ;  though  in  feveral  particular  counties  and 
diftri^s  it  is  faid  to  be  nearly  equal  to  that 
value.  The  rent  of  the  lands  alone,  exclufive 
of  that  of  houfes,  and  of  the  intereft  of  flock,  - 
has  by  many  people  been  eflimated  at  twenty 
millions,  an  eflimaton  made  in  a  great  meafure 
at  random,  and  which,  I  apprehend,  is  as  likely 
to  be  above  as  below  tlie  truth.  But  if  the 
lands  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  prefent  flate  of 
their  cultivation,  do  not  afford  a  rent  of  more 
than  twenty  millions  a  year,  they  could  not  well 
afford  the  half,  mofl  probably  not  the  fourth 
part  of  that  rent,  if  they  all  belonged  to  a  fingle 
proprietor,  and  were  put  under  the  negligent,, 
expenfive,  and  oppreffive  management  of  his 
favors  and  agents.  The  crown  lands  of  Great 
Britain  do  not  at  prefent  afford  the  fourth  part 
of  the  rent,  which  could  probably  be  drawn 
from  them  if  they  were  the  property  of  private 
perfons.  If  the  crown  lands  were  more  ex- 
tenfive,  it  is  probable  they  would  be  fliU  worie 
managed. 

The  revenue  which  the  great  body  of  the 
people  derives  from  land  is  in  proportion,  not 
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B  o  o  K  to  the  rent,  but  to  the  produce  of  the  land* 
_y^  ^  The  whole  annual  produce  of  the  land  of  every 
country,  if  we  except  what  is  referved  for  feed, 
is  either  annually  confumed  by  the  great  body 
of  the  people,  or  exchanged  for  fomething  elfe 
that  is  confumed  by  them.  Whatever  keeps 
down  the  produce  of  the  land  below  what  it 
would  otheirwife  rife  to,  keeps  down  the  revenue 
of  the  great  body  of  the  .people,  ftill  more  than 
it  does  that  of  the  proprietors  of  land.  The 
rent  of  land,  that  portion  of  the  produce  which 
belongs  to  the  proprietors,  is  fcarce  anywhere 
in  Great  Britain  fuppofed  to  be  more  than  a 
third  part  of  the  whole  produce.  If  the  land, 
which  in  one  ftate  of  cultivation  affords  a  rent 
of  teb  millions  fterling  a  year,  would  in  another 
afford  a  rent  of  twenty  millions ;  the  rent  being, 
in  both  cafes,  fuppofed  a  third  part  of  the  pro- 
duce ;  the  revenue  of  the  proprietors  would  be 
lefs  than  it  otherwife  might  be  by  ten  'millions 
a  year  only ;  but  the  revenue  of  the  great  body 
of  the  people  would  be  lefs  than  it  otherwife 
might  be  by  thirty  millions  a  year,  deducting 
only  what  would  be  neceffary  for  feed.  The 
population  of  the  country  would  be  lefs  by  the 
number  of  people  which  thirty  millions  a  year, 
deducing  always  the  feed,  could  maintain, 
according  to  the  particular  mode  of  living  and, 
expence  which  might  take  place  in  the  different 
ranks  of  men  among  whom  the  remainder  was 
diftributed. 

Though  there  is  not  at  prefent,  in  Europe, 

any  qivilized  ftate  of  any  kind  which  derives  the 
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greater  part  of  its  public  revenue  from  tlie  rent  c  H  A  P» 
of  lands  which  are  the  property  of  the  ftate ;  yet,  ^^J^ 
in  all  the  great  monarchies  of  Europe,  there  are 
ftill  many  large  tra6i;s  of  land  which  belong  t6 
the  crown.  They  are  generally  foreft ;  and  fome^ 
times  foreft  where,  after  travelling  feveral  miles^ 
you  will  fcarce  find  a  iingle  tree ;  a  mere  wafte 
and  lofs  of  country  in  refpeft  both  of  produce 
and  population.  In  every  great  monarchy  of 
Europe  the  fale  of  the  crown  lands  would  pro* 
duce  a  very  large  fum  of  money,  which,  if  ap- 
plied to  the  payment  of  the  public  debts,  would 
deliver  from  mortgage  a  much  greater  revenue 
than  any  which  thofe  lands  have  ever  afforded  to 
the  crown.  In  countries  where  lands,  im* 
proved  and  cultivated  very  highly,  and  yielding 
at  the  time  of  fale  as  great  a  rent  as  can: 
eaiily  be  got  from  them,  commonly  fell  at  thirty 
years  purchafe ;  the  unimproved,  uncultivated, 
and  low-rented  crown  lands,  might  well  be  ex- 
pected to  fell  at  forty,  fifty,  or  fixly  years  pur- 
chafe. The  crown  might  immediately  enjoy  the 
revenue  which  this  great  price  would  redeem 
from  mortgage.  In  the  courfe  of  a  few  years  it 
Urould  probably  enjoy  another  rdvenue.  When 
the  crown  lands  had  become  private  property, 
they  would,  in  the  courfe  of  i  few  years,  be^.. 
come  well-improved  and  well-cultivated.  The 
increafe  of  their  produce  would  increafe  the  po-« 
pulation  of  the  country,  by  augmenting  the  re- 
venue and  confumption  of  the  people.  But  the 
revenue  which  the  crown  derives  from  the 
duties  of  cuftoms  and  excife,  would  neceflarily 
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BOOK  increaie  with  the  revenue  and  confumption  of 

^^ ^  the  people. 

The  revenue  which,  in  any  civilized  mo« 
narchy,  the  crown  derives  from  the  crown  landst 
though  it  appears  to  coft  nothing  to  individuals^ 
in  reality  coils  more  to  the  fociety  than  perhaps 
any  other  equal  revenue  which  the  crown  enjoys. 
It  would,  in  all  cafes,  be  for  the  intereft  of  the 
Ibciety  to  replace  this  revenue  to  the  crown  by 
fome  other  equal  revenue,  and  to  divide  the 
lands  among  the  people,  which  could  not  well 
be  done  better,  perhaps,  than  by  expofing  them 
to  public  iale. 

'  Lands,  for  the  purpofe  of  pleafure  and  magni- 
ficence, parks,  gardens,  public  walks,  &c.  po& 
feflions  which  are  every  where  confidered  as 
caufes  ofexpence,  not  as  fources  of  revenue, 
£eem  to  be  the  only  lands  which,  in  a  great  and  ci- 
vilized monarchy,  ought  to  belong  to  the  crown. 
Public  ftock  and  public  lands,  therefore,  the 
two  fources  of  revenue  which  may  peculiarly  be- 
long to  the  fovereign  or  commonwealth,  being 
both  improper  and  infuffici6nt  funds  for  defray* 
ing  the  neceflary  expence  of  any  great  and  ci- 
vilized date  ;  it  remains  that  this  expence  mud, 
the  greater  part  of  it,  be  defrayed  by  taxes  of  one 
kind  or  another;  the  people  contributing  a  part  of 
their  own  private  revenue  in  order  to  make  up  a 
public  revenue  to  the  fovereign  or  common* 
wealth* 
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CHAP* 

PART   SECOND.  ,    ^      . 

'"  Of  Taxes. 

THE  private  revenue  of  individuals,  it  has 
been  Ihewn  in  the  firft  book  of  this  Inquiry^ 
arifes  ultimately  from  three  different  Iburces  ; 
Kent,  Profit,  and  Wages.  Every  tax  mud 
finally  be  paid  from  fome  one  or  other  of  thofe 
three  different  forts  of  revenue,  or  from  all  of 
them  indifferently.  I  fliall  endeavour  to  give  the 
beft  account  I  can,  firft,  of  thqfe  taxes  which  it 
is  intended  ihould  fall  upon  rent ;  fecondly,  of 
tfiofe  which,  it  is  intended,  ihould  fall  upon 
profit ;  thirdly,  of  thofe  which,  it  is  intended, 
ihould  fall  upon  wages  ;  and,  fourthly,  of  thofe 
which,  it  is  intended,  Ihould  fall  indifferently 
upon  all  thofe  three  different  fources  of  private 
revenuo.  The  particular  confideration  of  each  of 
thefe  four  different  forts  of  taxes  wUl  divide  the 
fecond  part  of  the  prefent  chapter  into  four  arti- 
cles, three  of  which  will  require  feveral  other  fub- 
divifions.  Many  of  thofe  taxes,  it  will  appear, 
from  the  following  review,  are  not  finally  paid 
from  the  fund,  or  fource  of  revenue,  upon  which 
it  was  intended  they  Ihould  fall. 
.Before  I  enter  upon  the  examination  of  parti*, 
cular  taxes,  it  is  neceffary  to  premife  the  four  fol- 
lowing maxims  with  regard  to  taxes  in  general. 

I.  The  fubjefils  of  every  ftate  ought  to  con- 
tribute towards  the  fupport  of  the  government^ 
as  nearly  as  poffible,  in  proportion  to  their  re- 
ipe^ive  abilities  >  that  is,  in  proportion  to  the 
3  revenuew 
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BOOK  revenue  which  they  relpefilively  enjoy  under  the 
^'  ,  prote6tion  of  the  flate.  The  expence  of  govern- 
ment to  the  individuals  of  a  great  nation,  is  like 
the  expence  of  management  to  the  joint  tenants 
of  a  great  eftate,  who  are  all  obliged  to  contri- 
bute in  proportion  to  their  refpe6live  interefts 
in  the  eftate.  In  the  obfervation  or  negle6l  of 
this  maxim  confifts,  what  is  called  the  equality  or 
inequality  of  taxation.  Every  tax,  it  muft  be 
obferved,  once  for  all,  which  falls  finally  upon 
one  only  of  the  three  forts  of  revenue  above 
mentioned,  is  neceflarily  unequal,  in  fo  far  as  it 
does  not  affe6l  the  other  two.  In  the  following 
examination  of  different  taxes  I  fliall  feldom 
t^ke  much  further  notice  of  this  fort  of  inequa- 
lity, but  fliall,  in  moft  cafes,  confine  my  obferva- 
tions  to  that  inequality  which  is  occafioned  by  a 
particular  tax  falling  unequally  even  upon  that 
particular  fort  of  private  revenue  phich  is  af- 
fefted  by  it. 

II.  The  tax  which  each  individual  is  bound  to 
pay,  ought  to  be  certain,  and  not  arbitrary.  The 
time  of  payment,  the  manner  of  payment,  the 
quantity  to  be  paid,  ought  all  to  be  clear  and  plain 
to  the  contributor,  and  to  every  other  perfon. 
Where  it  is  otherwife,  every  perfon  fubje6l  to  the 
tax  is  put  more  or  lefs  in  the  power  of  the  tax- 
gatherer,  who  can  eithier  aggravate  the  tax  upon 
any  obnoxious  contributor,  or  extort,  by  the  ter- 
ror of  fuch  aggravation,  fome  prefent  or  perqui- 
fite  to  himfelf.  The  uncertainty  of  taxation  en- 
courages the  infolence  and  favours  the  corrup-^ 
tion  of  an  order  of  men  who  are  naturally  un- 
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pQfpultf  9  erren  where  they  are  neither  infoleiit  nor  CHAP, 
corrupt.  The  certainty  of  what  each  indiyidual  °" 
ought  to  pay  is,  m  taxation,  a  matter  of  fo  great 
importance,  that  a  very  confiderable  degree  of 
inequality,  it  appears,  I  believe,  from  the  expe^ 
rience  of  all  nations,  is  not  near  £>  great  an  evil 
a$  a  very  finall  degree  of  uncertainty. 

III.  £v@ry  tax  ought  to  be  levied  at  the  ttme^ 
or  In  the  manner,  in  which  it  is  moil  likely  to  be 
convenient  for  the  contributor  to  pay  it.  A  tax 
upon  the  rent  of  land  or  of  houfes,  payable  at  the 
-lame  term  at  which  fuch  rents  are  ufually  paid, 
is  levied  at  the  time  when  it  is  mod  likely  to  be 
convenient  for  the  contributor  to  pay ;  or,  when 
he  is  moil  likely  to  have  wherewithal  to  pay« 
Taxes  upon  fuch  confiunable  goods  as  are  arti^ 
desof  luxury,  are  all  finally  paid  by  the  confumer, 
and  generally  in  a  maxuier  that  is  very  convenient 
for  him.  He  pays,  them  by  little  and  little,  ashe 
has  occafion  to  buy  the  goods.  As  he  is  at  liberty 
too,  either  to  buy,  or  not  to  buy,  as  he  pleafes, 
it  muil  be  his  own  fault  if  he  ever  iUffers  any 
coniider^ble  tnconveniency  from  fuch  taxes. 

JV.  Every  tax  ought  to  be  fo  contrived  as  boA 
to  take  out  and  tO'  keep  out  of  the  pockets  of  thf 
peo;i^e  as  little  as  poifible,  over  and  above  what 
it  brings  into  the  public  treafury  of  the  ilate. 
A  ta^  may  eitlier  take  out  or  keep  out  of  the 
pockets  <>f  the  people  a  great  deal  more  tiian  it 
brings  into  the  public  treafury,  in  the  four  fol- 
lowing wayStf  Firil,  the  levying  of  it  may  require 
a  great  numjber  of  oiHcers,  whofe  falaries  may 
eat  up  tj^e  greater  part  of  the  produce  of  the 
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JB  O  o  K  tax,  and  whofe  perquifites  may  impoTe  adothtf 
^'  additional  tax  upon  the  people.  Secondly,  it  may 
obilru6t  the  induilry  of  the  people,  and  difcou* 
rage  them  from  applying  to  certain  .branches  of 
bufine&  which  might  give  maintenance  and  em^ 
iployment  to  great  multitudes.  While  it  obliges 
the  people  to  pay,  it  may  thus  diminifli,  or  per*- 
haps  deftroy,  fome  of  ^e  funds  which  might 
enable  them  more  eafily  to  do  fo.  Thirdly,  by  the 
forfeitures  and  other  penalties  which  thofe  unfor- 
tunate individuals  incur  who  attempt  unfuccef»- 
;fiilly  to  evade  the  tax,  it  may  frequently  ruin 
them,  and  thereby  put  an  end  to  the  benefit  which 
the  x;pmmunity  might  have  received  from  the 
employment  of  their  capitals.  An  injudicious  tax 
offers  a  great  temptation  to  fmuggling.  But  the 
penalties  of  finuggling  muft  rife  in  proportion  to 
Jthe  temptation.  The  law,  contrary  to  all  the  or* 
binary  principles  of  juftice,  firft  creates  the 
temptation,  and  then  puniihes  thof^  who  yield  to 
^t ;  and  it  commotily  enhances  the  punifhment 
iOQ  in  proportion  to  the  ve^y  circumftanpe  which 
ought  certainly  to  alleviate  it,  the  temptation  to 
iCommit  the  crime*. ,  Fourthly,. by  fubj^ing  the 
^people  to  the  frequent  vifits  and  the  odious  ex*- 
ruination  of  the  tax-gatherers,  it  may  expofe 
them  tp  much  unneceflary  trouble,  vexation,  and 
pppreffion  ;  and  though  vexation  is  not,.ftri6lIy 
i|)eaking,  expedc^,  it  is  certainly  equivalent  to 
the  expence  at  which  every  man  would  be  will- 
ing to  redeem  himfelf  from  it.  It  is  in  ibme  one 
-or  other  of  thefe  four  different  ways  that  taxes 

'       ^  See  Sketches;  of  the  VMory  of  Many  page  474.  &  feq. 
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-arefrequeatljfo  much  more  burdenefome  to  the  c  H  a:p. 
people  than  they  are  beneficial  to  the  fovereign. 
The  evident  juflice.  and  utility  of  the  forego- 
ing maxims  have  recommended  them  more  or 
lefs  to  the  attention  of  all  nations.  AH  nations 
have  endeavoured,  to  the  bell  of  their  judgment^ 
to  render  their  taxes  as  equal  as  they  could  con- 
trive ;  as  certain,  ^.s  convenient  to  the  contri- 
butor, both  in  the  time  and  in  the  mode  of  pay- 
ment, and  in  proportion  to  the  revenue  which 
they  brought  to  the  prince,  as  little  burdenfome 
to  the  people.  The  following  fliott  review  of 
ibme  of  the  principal  taxes  which  have  taken 
place  in  different  ages  and  countries  will  fliow, 
that  the  endeavours  of  all  nations  have  not  in 
this  relpefl;  been  equally  fuccefsful. 

Article  L 
Taxes  upon  Rent.     Taxes  upon  tie  Rent  of  Lani* 

A  TAX  upon  the  rent  of  land  may  either  be 
impoTed  according  to  a  certain  canon,  every 
diftri6l  being  valued  at  a  certain  rent,  which 
valuation  is  hot  afterwards  to  be  altered ;  or  it 
may  be  impofed  in  fuch  a  manner  as  tp  vary  with 
every  variation  in  the  real  rent  of  the  land,  and 
to  rife  or  fall  vrith  the  improvement  or  declenfion 
of  its  cultivation, 

A  land-tax,  which,  like  that  of  Great  Britain, 
is  affeffed  upon  each  diftridl  according  to  a  cer- 
tain  invariable  canon,  though  it  fhould  be  equal 
M  the  time  of  its  firft  ellablifhment,  neceffarily 
bec6ihes  unequal  in  procefe  of  time,  according 
to  the  unequal  degrees  of  improvement  or  negleft 
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B  O  O  K  in  the  cultivation  of  the  dilierent  parts  of  the 
^*     ,  country.  In  England,  th6  valuation  according  tp 
which  the  different  counties  and  parilhes  were 
affeffed  to  the  land-tax  by  the  4th  of  William  and 
Mary,  was  very  unequal  even  at  its  firft  eftablifli- 
ment.    This  tax,  therefore,  fo  far  ofiends  againft 
the  ^rft  of  the  four  maxims  above-mentioned. 
It  is  perfeftly  agreeable  to  the  other  three.    It 
is  perfectly  certain.    The  time  of  payment  for 
the  tax,  being  the  fame  as  that  for  the  rent,  is  as 
convenient  as  it  can  be  to  the  contributor. 
Though  the  landlord  is  in  all  cafes  the  real  con*- 
tributor,  the  tax  is  commonly  advanced  by  the 
tenant,  to  whom  the  landlord  is  obliged  to  al- 
low it  in  the  payment  of  the  rent.    This  tax  is 
levied  by  a  much  fmaller  number  of  officers  than 
any  other  which  affords  nearly  the  fame  revenue. 
As  the  tax  upon  each  diftri6t  does  not  rife  with 
the  rife  of  the  rent,  the  fovereign  does  not  (hare 
in  the  profits  of  the  landlord's  improvepients« 
Thole  improvements  fQmetime9  contribute,  in* 
deed,  to  the  difcharge  of  the  other  landlords  of 
the  diflri£i.    But  the  aggravation  of  the  tax^ 
which  this  may  fometimes  occafion  upon  4  par^ 
ticular  eftate,  is  always  fo  very  fmaU^  that  it 
never  can  difcourage  thofe  improvements,  no^ 
keep  down  the  produce  of  the  land  below  what 
it  would  otherwife  rife  to-  As  it  has  np  tendency 
to  diminifli  the  quantity,  it  can  have  none  t<^ 
raife  the  price  of  that  produce.    It  does  not  ob* 
ftru£t  the  induftry  of  the  pfopl^.  It  fubje^s  ^k^ 
landlord  to  no  other  incpnv^niency  befides  tbf 
unavoidable  om^  of  p^yiqg  tk^  Uiu. 
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The  advantage,  however,  which  the  landlord  chap. 
has  derived  from  the  invariable  conftancy  of  the  J^ 
valuation  by  which  all  the  lands  of  Great  Britain 
are  rated  to  the  land-tax,  has  been  principally 
owing  to  fome  circumftances  altogether  extrane- 
ous to  the  nature  of  the  tax. 
•  It  has  been  owing  in  part  to  the  great  profpe- 
rity  of  almofl  every  part  of  the  country,  the  rents 
of  almoil  all  the  eftates  of  Great  Britain  hav- 
ing,  fince  the  time  when  this  valuation  was  firft 
eilabliihed,  been  continually  rifing,  and  fcarce 
any  of  them  having  fallen.  The  landlords,  there- 
fore, have  almofl  all  gained  the  difference  be* 
tween  the  tax  which  they  would  have  paid,  ac- 
cording to  the  prefent  rent  of  their  eflates,  and 
that  which  they  aftually  pay  according  to  the  an- 
cient valuation.  Had  the  Hate  of  the  country 
been  different,  had  rents  been  gradually  falling  in 
confequence  of  the  declenfion  of  cultivation,  the 
landlords  would  almofl  all  have  loft  this  difference* 
In  the  flate  of  things  which  has  happened  to  take 
place  fince  the  revolution,  the  conftancy  of  the 
valuation  has  been  advantageous  to  the  landlord 
and  hurtful  to  the  fovereign.  In  a  different  ftate 
of  things  it  might  have  been  advantageous  to  the 
fovereign  and  hurtful  to  the  landlord. 

As  the  tax  is  made  payable  in  money,  fo  die 
valuation  of  the  land  is  expreffed  in  money. 
Since  the  eftabliihment  of  this  valuation  the  value 
of  fllver  has  been  pretty  uniform,  and  there  has 
been  qo  alteration  in  the  ftandard  of  the  coin 
either  as  to  weight  or  finenefs.  Had  filver  rifen 
confiderably  in  its  value,  as  it  feems  to  have  done 
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in  the  courfe  of  the  two  centuries  which  preceded 
the  difcovery  of  the  mines  of  America,  the  con^- 
ftancy  of  the  valuation  might  liave  proved  very 
oppreffive  to  the  landlord.  Had  filver  fallen  con- 
fiderably  in  its  value,  as  it  certainly  did  for  about 
a  century  at  lead  after  the  difcovery  of  thoffe 
mines,  the  fame  conftancy  of  valuation  would 
have  reduced  very  much  this  branch  of  the  re- 
venue of  the  fovereign.  Had  any  confiderable 
alteration  been  made  in  the  ftandard  of  the 
money,  either  by  finking  the  fame  quantity  of 
filver  to  a  lower  denomination,  or  by  raifing  it  to 
a  higher ;  had  an  ounce  of  filver,  for  example, 
infl^ead  of  being  coined  into  five  fliillings  and 
two-pence,  been  coined,  either  into  pieces  which 
bore  fo  low  a  denomination  as  two  fliillings  and 
feven-pence,  or  into  pieces  which  bore  fo  high  a 
one  as  ten  fliillings  and  four-pence,  it  would  in 
the  one  cafe  have  hurt  the  revenue  of  the  pro- 
prietor, in  the  other  that  of  the  fovereign. 

In  circumfl^ances,  therefore,fomewhat  different 
from  thofe  which  have  a6lually  taken  place,  this 
confl^ancy  of  valuation  might  have  been  a  very 
great  inconveniency,  either  to  the  contributors^ 
or  to  the  commonwealth.  In  the  courfe  of  ages 
fuch  circumfl:ances,  however,  mufl:,  at  fome 
time  or  other,  happen.  But  though  empires, 
like  all  the  other  works  of  men,  have  all 
hitherto  proved  mortal,  yet  every  empire  aims 
as  immortality.  Every  confliitution,  therefore, 
which  it  is  meant  fliould  be  as  permanent  as 
the  empire  itfelf,  ought  to  be  convenient,  not 
in  certain  circumfl;ances  only,  but  in  all  circum-^ 
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jlalie%s ;  or  ought  to  be  fuited,  not  to  thofe  cir-  chap. 
cumftances  which  are  tranfitory,  occafional,  or     J^^ 
accidental,  but  to  thofe  which  are  neceflary  and 
therefore  always  the  fame. 

A  tax  upon  the  rent  of  land  which  varies  with- 
every  variation  of  the  rent,  or  which  rifes  and 
falls  according  to  the  improvement  or  negle6t  of 
cultivation,  is  recommended  by  that  fe^  of  men 
of  letters  in  France,  who  call  themfelves  the 
oeconomifls,  as  the  moll  equitable  of  all  tax^s. 
All  taxes,  they  pretend,  fall  ultimately  upon  the 
rent  of  land,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  impofed 
equally  upon  the  fund  which  muft  finally  pay 
them.  That  all  taxes  ought  to  fall  as  equally  as 
poffible  upon  the  fund  which  muft  finally  pay 
them,  is  certainly  true.  But  without  entering 
into  the  difagreeable  difcuffion  of  the  metaphy- 
fical  arguments  by  which  they  fupport  their  very, 
ingenious  theory,  it  will  fufliciently  appear,  from 
the  following  review,  what  are  the  taxes  which 
fall  finally  upon  the  rent  of  the  land,  and  what 
are  thofe  which  fall  finally  upon  fome  other  fund. 

In  the  Venetian  territory  ail  the  arable  lands 
which  are  given  in  leafe  to  farmers  are  taxed  at 
a  tenth  of  the  rent  *.  Tlie  leafes  are  recorded 
in  a  public  regifter  which  is  kept  by  the  officers 
of  revenue  in  each  province  or  diftri6l.  When 
the  proprietor  cultivates  his  own  lands,  they  are 
valued  according  to  an  equitable  eftimation,  and 
he  is  allowed  a  dedu6l:ion  of  one-fifth  of  the  tax^ 
fo  that  for  fuch  lands  he  pays  only  eight  inft'ead 
of  ten  per  cent,  of  the  fuppofed  rent. 

*  McmoiwicoiiccnuntlcsDroiU,  p.»40^,W.  Goode 
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BOOK  A  Iand-*tax  of  this  kind  is  certainly  mote 
J^;^^^  equal  than  the  land-tax  of  England.  It  might 
not,  perhaps,  be  altogether  fo  certain,  and  the 
afleflment  of  the  tax  might  frequently  occafion 
a  good  deal  mor^  trouble  to  the  landlord.  It 
might  too  be  a  good  deal  more  expeniive  in  the 
levying. 

Such  a  fyftem  of  adminiftration,  however, 
might  perhaps  be  contrived  as  would,  in  a  great 
meafure,  both  prevent  this  uncertainty  and  mo- 
derate this  expence. 

The  landlord  and  tenant,  for  example,  might 
jointly  be  obliged  to  record  their  leafe  in  a  pub- 
lic regifter.  Proper  penalties  might  be  ena6ted 
againil  concealing  or  milreprefenting  any  of  the 
conditions  ;  and  if  part  of  thofe  penalties  were 
to  be  paid  to  either  of  the  two  parties  who 
informed  againft  and  convi^ed  the  other  of 
fuch  concealment  or  mifreprefentation,  it  would 
effectually  deter  them  from  combining  together 
in  order  to  defraud  the  public  revenue.  All  the 
conditions  of  the  leafe  might  be  fufficiently 
known  from  fueh  a  record. 
/  ScHue  landlords,  injftead  of  railing  the  rent^ 
take  a  fine  for  the  renewal  of  the  leafe.  This 
practice  is  in  moft  cafes  the  expedient  of  a  fpend- 
thrift,  who  for  a  fum  of  ready  money  fells  a 
future  revenue  of  much  greater  value.  It  is  in 
mod  cafes,  therefore,  hurtful  to  the  landlord* 
It  is  frequently  hurtful  to 'the  tenant,  and  it 
is  always  hurtful  to  the  community.  It  &e* 
quently  takes  from  the  tenant  fo  great  a  part  of 
his  capital,  and  thereby  diminiihes  fo  much  his 
ability  to  cultivate  the  land»  that  he  finds  it 
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more  difficult  to  p^y  a  fmall  rent  than  it  would  crap. 
otfaerwife  have  been  to  pay  a  great  one.  What- 
ever diminifhes  his  ability  to  cultivate,  neceflarily 
keeps  doWn,  below  what  it  would  otherwife  have 
been,  the  mod  important  part  of  the  revenue  of 
the  community.  By  rendering  th.e  tax  upon 
fuch  fines  a  good  deal  heavier  than  upon  the 
ordinary  rent,  this  hurtful  pradtice  might  be 
difcouraged,  to  the  no  fmall  advantage  of  all  the 
difierent  parties  concerned,  of  the  landlord,  of 
the  tenant,  of  the  fovereign,  and  of  the  whole 
community. 

Some  leafes  prefcribe  to  the  tenant  a  certain 
mode  of  cultivation,  and  a  certain  fucceffion  of 
crops  during  the  whole  continuance  of  the  leafe. 
This  condition,  which  is  generally  the  effect  of 
the  landlord's  conceit  of  his  own  fuperior  know* 
ledge  (a  conceit  in  moft  cafes  very  ill  founded)^ 
ought  always  to  be  confidered  as  an  additional 
rent ;  as  a  rent  in  fervice  inilead  of  a  rent  ifl 
money.  *  In  order  to  difcourage  the  pra6ticey 
which  is  generally  a  foolifli  one,  this  Q)ecies  of 
rent  might  be  valued  rather  high,  and  confer* 
quently  taxed  fomewhat  higher  than  common 
money  rents. 

Some  landlords,  inftead  of  a  rent  in  money^ 
f equire  a  rent  in  kind,  in  corn,  cattle,  poultry, 
wine,  oil,  &g.  others  again  require  a  rent  in 
fi^vice.  Such  rents  are  always  more  hurtful  to 
the  tenant  than  beneficial  to  the  landlord.  They 
either  take  more  or  keep  more  out  of  the  pocket 
ef  the  former,  than  they  put  into  that  of  the 
lattet.  In  every  country  where  they  take  place. 
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BOOK  t^^  tenants  are  poor  and  beggarly,  pretty  much 
V.  according  to  the  degree  in  which  they  take 
place.  By  valuing,  in  the  fame  manner,  fuch 
rents  rather  high,  and  confequently  taxing  them 
£>mewhat  higher  than  common  money  rents,  a 
pra^ice  which  is  hurtful  to  the  whole  community 
might  perhaps  be  fuflSciently  difcouraged. 

When  the  landlord  chofe  to  occupy  himfelf  a 
part  of  his  own  lands,  the  rent  might  be  valued 
according  to  an  equitable  arbitration  of  the 
farmers  and  landlords  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  a  moderate  abatement  of  the  tax  might  be' 
granted  to  him,  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  the 
Venetian  territory;  provided  the  rent  of  the 
lands  which  he  occupied  did  not  exceed  a  certain 
fum.  It  is  of  importance  that  the  landlord 
ihould  be  encouraged  to  cultivate  a  part  of  his 
own  land.  His  capital  is  generally^greater  than 
that  of  the  tenant,  and  with  lefs  ikill  he  can 
frequently  raife  a  greater  produce.  Thfe  landlord 
can  afford  to  try  experiments,  and  is  generally 
diipofed  to  do  fo.  His  unfuccefsful  experiments 
occafion  only  a  moderate  lofs  to  himfelf.  His 
fuccefsful  ones  contribute  to  the  improvement 
and  better  cultivation  of  the  whole  country; 
It  might  be  of  importance,  however,  that  the 
abatement  of  the  tax  fhould  encourage  him 
to  cidtivate  to  a  certain  extent  only.  If  thef 
landlords  Ihould,  the  greater  part  of  them,  be 
tempted  to  farm  the  whole  of  their  own  lands, 
the  country,  (inftead  of  fober  and  induftrious 
tenants,  who  are  bound  by  their  own  intereft  to 
cultivate  as  well  as  their  capital  and  (kill  will 
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allow  them)  would  be  filled  with  idle  and  pfo-/c  hap. 
-Jigate  bailiffs,  whofe  abufive  management  ^  ^ 
would  foon  degrade  the  cultivation,  and  reduce 
the  annual  produce  of  the  land,  to  the  diminu« 
tion,  not  only  of  the  revenue  of  their  mailers, 
but  of  the  moft  important  part  of  that  of  the 
whole  fociety. 

Such  a  fyftem  of  adminiftration  might,  per* 
haps,  free  a  tax  of  this  kind  from  any  degree  of 
uncertainty  which  could  occafion  either  oppreC 
flon  or  inconveniency  to  the  contributor;  and 
might  at  the  fame  time  ferve  to  introduce  into 
the  common  management  of  land  fuch  a  plan  or 
policy,  as  might  contribute  a  good  deal  to  the 
general  improvement  and  good  cultivation  of 
the  country. 

The  expence  of  levying  a  land-tax,  which 
varied  with  every  variation  of  the  rent,  would  no 
doubtbelbmewhatgreaterthanthatoflevyingone 
which  was*  always  rated  according  to  a  fixed  valu-^ 
ation.  Some  additional  expence  would  neceflarily 
be  incurred  both  by  the  different  regifter  offices* 
which  it  would  be  proper  to  eftablifli  in  the  dif-^ 
ferent  difl;ri6ls  of  the  country,  and  by  the  different 
valuations  which  might  occafionally  be  made  of 
the  lands  which  the  proprietor  chofe  to  occupy 
himfelf.  The  expence  of  all  this,  however,  might 
be  very  moderate,  afid  much  below  what  is  in. 
curred  in  the  levying  of  many  other  taxes, » 
wliich  afford  a  very  inconfiderable  revenue  in 
comparifon  of  what  might  eafily  be  drawn  from: 
a  tax  of  this  kind. 

The 
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OOK  ThedifcouragementwhichavariabIeIand-td,xof 
^*  this  kind  might  give  to  the  improvement  of  land, 
ieemstobethemofl  importantobje6);ion  which  can 
be  made  to  it.  The  landlord  would  certainly  be 
Icfs  difpofed  to  improve,  when  the  fovereign,  who 
contributed  nothing  to  the  expence,  was  to  fliare 
in  the  profit  of  the  improvement.  Even  this  ob- 
je£);ion  might  perhaps  be  obviated  by  allowing  the 
landlord,  before  he  began  his  improvement,  to 
afcertain,  in  conjun6l;ion  with  the  officers  of  re- 
venue, the  adlual  value  of  his  lands,  according  to 
the  equitable  arbitration  of  a  certain  number  of 
landlords  and  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood, 
equally  chofen  by  both  parties ;  and  by  rating  him 
itccording  to  this  valuation  for  fuch  a  number  of 
years,  as  might  be  fully  fufficient  for  his  complete 
indemnification*  To  draw  the  attention  of  the 
fovereign  towards  the  improvement  of  Uie  land, 
from  a  regard  to  the  increafe  of  his  own  revenue, 
is  one  of  the  principal  advantages  propofed  by 
this  ^ecies  of  land-tax.  The  term,  therefore, 
allowed  for  the  indemnification  of  the  landlord, 
ought  not  to  be  a  great  deal  longer  than  what 
was  neceffary  for  that  purpofe ;  left  the  remote- 
nefs  of  the  intereft  ihouid  difcourage  too  much 
this  attention.  It  had  better,  however,  be  fome- 
what  too  long  than  in  any  relpe6l  too  Ihort.  No 
incitement  to  the  attention  of  the  fovereign  can 
ever  counterbalance  the  fmalleft  difeouragement 
to  that  of  the  landlord.  The  attention  of  the 
fovereign  can  be  at  beft  but  a  very  general  and 
vague  confideration  of  what  is  likdy  to  contri* 
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Ibisleto  the  better  cultivation  of  the  greater  part  CHAP, 
of  his  ^minions.  The  attention  of  the  landlord  ^  3^ 
is  a  particular  cutid  minute  confideration  of  what 
is  likely  to  be  the  moil  advantageous  application 
of  eveiy  inch  of  ground  upon  his  eft  ate.  The' 
principal  attention  of  the  fovereign  ought  to  be 
to  encourage,  by  every  means  in  his  power,  the 
attention  both  of  the  landlord  and  of  the  farmer ; 
by  allowing  both  to  purfue  their  own  intereft  in 
their  own  way,  and  according  to  their  own  judg- 
ment ;  by  giving  to  both  the  moil  perfe6l  fecu- 
rity  that  they  (hall  enjoy  the  full  recompence  of 
tJieir  own  induftry ;  and  by  procuring  to  both  the 
moft  extenfive  market  for  every  part  of  their  pro- 
duce,inconfequenceofefl:ablifliingtheeafieftand 
fafeft  communications  both  by  land  and  by  water, 
through  every  part  of  his  own  dominions,  as  well 
as  the  moll  unbounded  freedom  of  exportation 
to  the  dominions  of  all  other  princes. 

If  by  fuch  a  fyftem  of  adminiftration  a  tax  of 
this  kind  could  be  fo  managed  as  to  give,  not 
only  no  difcouragement,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
ibme  encouragement  to  the  improvement  of 
land,  it  does  not  appear  likely  to  occafion  any 
other  inconveniency  to  the  landlord,  except 
always  the  unavoidable  one  of  being  obliged  to 
pay  the  tax. 

In  all  the  variations  of  the  ftate  ©f  the  fociety, 
in  the  improvement  and  in  the  declenfion  6£ 
agriculture ;  in  ail  the  variations  in  the  value  of 
filver^  and  in  all  thofe  in  the  flandard  of  the  coin, 
a  tax  of  this  kind  would,  of  its  own  accord  and 
without  any  attention  of  government,  readily 
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BOOK  fuit  itfelf  to  the  a^ual  fituation  of  things,  and 
*^^  would  be  equally  juft  and  equitable  in  all  thofe 
different  changes.  It  would,  therefore,  be  much 
-more  proper  to  be  eftabliflied  as  a  perpetual  and 
unalterable  regulation,  or  as  what  is  called  a 
fundamental  law  of  the  commonwealth,  than  any 
•tax  which  was  always  to  be  levied  according  to 
^a.  certain  valuation. 

Some  ftates,  inftead  of  the  fimple  and  obviouA 
expedient  of  a  regifler  of  leafes,  have  had  re- 
.courfe  to  the  laborious  and  expenfive  one  of  an 
a6lual  furvey  and  valuation  of  ail  the  lands  in 
the  country.  They  have  fufpefted,  probaibly, 
.that  the  leffor  and  leffee,  in  order  to  defraud  the 
public  revenue,  might  combine  to  conceal  the 
real  terms  of  the  leafe.  Doomfday-book  feems 
to  have  been  the  refult  of  a  very  accurate  furvey 
rof  this  kind. 

In  the  ancient  dominions  of  the  'King  of 
Pruflia,  the  land  tax  is  affeffed  according  to  an 
a6lual  furvey  and  valuation,  which  is  reviewed 
and  altered  from  time  to  time*.  According  to 
that  valuation,  the  lay  proprietors  pay  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  their  revenue, 
Ecclefiailics  from  forty  to  forty-five  per  cent. 
The  furvey  and  valuation  of  Silefia  was  made  by 
order  of  the  prefent  King ;  it  is  faid  with  great 
accuracy.  According  to  that  valuation,  the 
lands  belonging  to  the  Biftiop  of  Breflaw  are 
taxed  at  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  their  rent.  The 
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othfer  revenues  of  the  eccleiiaftics  of  both  reli*  c  H  A  P, 
giotts,  at  fijfty  per  cent.    The  commanderies  of  ^^J^ 
the  Teutonic  order,  and  of  that  of  Malta,  at 
forty  per  cent.     Lands  held  by  a  noble  tenure, 
at  thirty-eight  and  one  third  per  cent.     Lands 
held  by  a  bafe  tenure,  at  thirty  five  and  one- 
third  per  cent. 
The  furvey  and  valuation  of  Bohemia  is  faid 
,  to  have  been  the  work  of  more  than  a  hundred 
years.     It  was  not  perfeSed  till  after  the  peace 
of  1748,  by  the  orders  of  the  prefent  Emprefs 
Queen  *.    The  fiurvey  of  the  dutchy  of  Milan, 
which  was  begun  in  the  time  of  Charles  VL,  was 
notperfe6led  till  after  1760.    It  is  efteemed  one 
of  the  moft  accurate  that  has  ever  been  made. 
The  furvey  of  Savoy  and  Piedmont  was  ex- 
ecuted under  the  orders  of  the  late  King  of 
Sardiniat. 

In  the  dominions  of  the  King  of  Pruffia  the 
revenue  of  the  church  is  taxed  much  higher 
than  that  of  lay  proprietors.  The  revenue  of 
the  church  is,  the  greater  part  of  it,  a  burden 
upon  the  rent  of  land.  It  feldom  happens  that 
any  part  of  it  is  applied  towards  the  improve- 
ment of  land ;  or  is  fo  employed  as  to  contribute 
in  any  relpe6l  towards  increafing  the  revenue 
of  the  great  bpdy  of  the  people.  His  Pruffian 
Majefty  had  probably,  upon  that  account, 
thought  it  reafonable,  that  it  fhould  contributes 
good  deal  more  towards  relieving  the  exigencies 

•  !^  Memoires  concernant  let  Dmts^  ^c^tomtu  p.'S5y  84. 
■  *.    f  Id.  p.  9,%Of  &c.  alfp  p.  %Zjf  &c«  to  316. 
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BOOK  of  the  ftate«  In  fome  countries  the  lands  of  the 
^*  church  are  exempted  from  all  taxes.  In  others 
they  are  taxed  more  lightly  than  other  lands*  In 
the  dutchy  of  Milan,  the  lands  which  the  church 
poflefled  before  15759  are  rated  to  the  tax  at  a 
third  only  of  their  value. 

In  Silefia,  lands  held  by  a  noble  tenure  are 
taxed  three  per  cent,  higher  than  thofe  held  by  a 
bafe  tenure.  The.  honours  and  privileges  of 
different  kinds  annexed  to  the  former.  His  Pru& 
fian  Majefty  had  probably  imagined,  would  fuf- 
ficiently  compenfate  to  the  proprietor  a  fmall 
aggravation  of  thetax ;  while  at  the  lame  time  the 
humiliating  inferiority  of  the  latter  would  be  in 
fome  meafure  alleviated  by  being  taxed  fome- 
what  more  lighfly.  In  other  countries,  the 
fyflem  of  taxation,  inftead  of  alleviating,  aggra* 
vates  this  inequality.  In  the  dominions  of  the 
King  of  Sardinia,  and  in  thofe  provinces  of 
France  which  are  fubje6t  to  what  is  called  the 
real  or  predial  taille,  the  tax  falls  altogether  upon 
the  lands  held  by  a  bafe  tenure.  Thofe  held  by 
a  noble  one  are  exempted. 

A  land-tax  aflefled  according  to  a  general 
furvey  and  valuation,  how  equal  ibever  it  may 
be  at  firft,  muft,  in  the  courfe  of  a  very  moderate 
period  of  time,  become  unequal.  To  prevent 
Its  becoming  fo  would  require  the  continual  and 
painful  attention  of  government  to  all  the  varia- 
tions in  the  ftate  and  produce  of  every  different 
farm  in  the  country.  The  governments  of 
Pruffia,  c^  Bohemia,  of  Sardinia,  and  of  the 
dutchy  of  Milan,  aftually  exert  an  attention  of 
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this  kind ;  an  attention  fo  unfuitable  to  the  na-  CHAP, 
tore  of  government,  that  it  is  not  likely  to  be 
of  long  eontinuance,  and  which,  if  it  id  con« 
tinned,  will  probably  in  the  long'-riin  occafion 
much  more  trouble  and  vexation  than  it  can 
poffibly  bring  relief  to  the  contributors* 

In  i666j  the  generality  of  Montauban  was 
afTeifed  to  the  Real  or  predial  tallie  according. 
It  is  laid,  to  a  very  exadt  furvey  and  valuation** 
By  1727,  this  affeffment  had  become  altogether 
Unequal.  In  order  to  remedy  this  inconveniency, 
government  has  found  no  better  expedient  than 
to  impofe  upon  the  whole  generality  an  additional' 
tax  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  thoufand  liyres. 
This  additional  taxis  rated  upon  all  the  different 
diflridls  fubje6t  to  the  tallie  according  to  the  old 
afleflment^  But  it  is  levied  only  upon  thofe  which 
in  the  a£tual  ftate  of  things  are  by  that  affefli 
ment  under-taxed,  and  it  is  applied  to  the  relief 
of  thofe  which  by  the  fame  affeffment  are  over* 
taxed.  Two  diftri6ls,  for  example,  one  of  which 
ought  in  the  a6tual  ftate  of  things  to  be  taxed  at 
nine  hundred,  the  other  at  eleven  hundred  livres, 
are  by  the  old  affeffment  both  taxed  at  a  thoufand 
livres.  Both  thefe  diftri6ls  are  by  the  additional . 
tax  rated  at  eleven  hundred  livres  each.  But  this 
additional  tax  is  levied  only  upon  the  diftridl 
undercharged,  and  it  is  applied  altogether  to  th*e 
relief  of  that  over-charged,  which  confequently 
pays  only  nine  hundred  livres.  The  government 
neither  gains  nor  lofesby  theadditional  tax,  which 

*  Memoires  concemant  let  Droits»  &c«  tome  ii.  p.t^i  &c. 
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B  O  O  K  is  applied  altogether  to  remedy  the  inequaiitiea 
^*       arifing  from  the  old  afleiTmeiit.  The  application 
is  pretty  much  regulated  according  to  the  dif- 
cretion  of  the  intendant  of  the  generality,  and 
mud,  therefore,  be  in  a  great  meafure  arbitrary. 

Taxes  which  are  proportioned^  mt  to  the  Rent,  ittt  to  the 
Produce  of  Land* 

TAXES  upon  the  produce  of  land  are  in  re- 
ality taxes  upon  the  rent ;  and  though  they  may 
be  originally  advanced  by  the  farmer,  are  finally 
paid  by  the  landlord.  When  a  certain  portion  of 
thfeproduce  is  to  be  paid  awayfor  a  tax,thefarmer 
computes,  as  well  as  h©  can,  what  the  value  of 
this  portion  !s,  one  year  with  another,  likely  to 
amount  to,  and  he  makes  a  proportionable  abate- 
ment in  the  rent  which  he  agrees  to  pay  to  the 
landlord.  There  is  no  farmer  who  does  not  com- 
pute beforehand  what  the  church  tythe,  which  is 
a  land  tax  of  this  kind,  is,  one  year  with  another, 
likely  to  amount  to. 

The  tythe,  and  every  other  land-tax  of  this 
kind,  under  the  appearance  of  perfedl  equality, 
are  very  unequal  taxes  ;  a  certain  portion  of  the 
produce  being,  in  different  fituations,  equivalent 
to  a  very  different  portion  of  the  rent.  In  fome 
very  rich  lands  the  produce  is  fo  great,  that  the 
one  half  of  it  is  fully  fufficient  to  replace  to  the 
farmer  his  capital  employed  in  cultivation,  toge- 
ther with  the  ordinary  profits  of  farming  ilock 
in  the  neighbourhood.  The  other  half,  or,  what 
comes  to  the  fame  thing,  thp  value  of  the  other 
half,  he  could  afford  to  pay  as  rent  to  the  landii 
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lord,  if  there  was  no  tythe.    But  if  a  tenth  of  c  H  AP. 
the  produce  is  taken  from  him  in  the  way  of,     ^ 
tythe,  he  muft  require  an  abatement  of  the  fifth 
part  of  his  rent,  otherwife  he  cannot  get  back 
his  capital  with  the  ordinary  profit.     In  this  cafe 
^e  rent  of  the  landlord,  inftead  of  amounting 
to  a  half,  or  five-tenths  of  th^  whole  produce^ 
will  amount  only  to  four-tenths  of  it.    In  poorer 
lands,  on  the  contrary,  the  produce  is  ibmetimes 
fo  ibiail,  and  the  expence  of  cultivation  fo  greats 
that  it  requires  four-fifths  of  the  whole  produce 
to  replace  to  the  farmer  his  capital  with  the  or« 
dinary  profit.    In  this  cafe,  though  there  was  no 
tythe,  the  rent  of  the  landlord  could  ampunt  to 
no  more  than  one*fifth  or  two-tenths  of  the  whole 
produce.    But  if  the  fanner  pays  one-tenth  of 
the  produce  in  the  way  of  tythe,  he  muft  require 
an  equal  abatement  of  the  rent  of  the  landlord, 
which  will  thus  be  reduced  to  one-tenth  only  of 
the  whole  produce.  Upon  the  rent  of  rich  lands^ 
the  tythe  may  fometimes  be  a  tax  of  no  more 
than  one»fifth  part,  or  four  fhillings  in  the  pounds 
whereas  upon  that  of  poorer  lands,  it  may  fome- 
times be  a  tax  of  one  half,  or  of  ten  fhiUings  in 
the  pound. 

The  tythe,  as  it  is  frequently  a  very  unequal 
tax  upon  the  rent,  fo  it  is  always  a  great  di£^ 
couragement  both  to  the  improvements  of  the 
landlord  and  to  the  cultivation  of  the  farmer.  The 
one  cannot  venture  to  make  the  moil  important, 
which  are  generally  the  mod  expenfive  improve- 
ments }  nor  the  other  to  raife  the  moil  valuable, 
^bich  are  generally  too  tlie  moil  expenfive  crops; 
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BOOK  when  the  churchy  which  lays  out  no  part  of  tha 
^*  ,  expelled,  is  to  fbMe  fo  veiy  largely  in  the  profit* 
The  cultivation  of  madder  was  &r  a  long  time 
cbnfined  by  the  tytiie  to  the  United  Province»« 
t<^hich,  being  prefbyterian  countries,  and  upon 
that  account  exempted  from  this  deftruflive  tax^ 
enjoyed  a  fort  of  monopoly  of  that  afeful  dying 
driigagainfl  the  reft  of  Europe*  The  late  at- 
tempts to  introduce  the  culture  of  this  plant  into 
England,  have  been  made  only  in  confequence 
df  the  ftatute  which  enadted  that  five  (hillings 
an  acre  (hould  be  received  in  lieu  of  ail  manner 
of  tythe  upon  madder. 

'  As  through  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  the 
church,  fo  in  many  diflferent  countries  of  Afia, 
the  ftate,  is  principally  fupported  by  a  land-tax^ 
proportioned,  not  to  the  rent,  but  to  the  produce 
of  the  landi  In  China,  the  principal  revenue  of 
the  fovereign  confifts  in  a  tenth  part  of  the 
produce  of  all  the  lands  of  the  empire*  Thii 
tenth  part,  however,  is  eftimated  fo  very  mo- 
derately, that,  in  many  provinces,  it  is  laid  not 
to  exceed  a  thirtieth  part  of  the  ordinary  prou 
duce.  The  land-tax  or  land-rent  which  ufed  to 
be  paid  to  the  Mahometan  government  of  Ben* 
gal,  before  that  country  fell  into  tiie  hands  of 
the  Englifh  Eaft  India  -Company,  is  f^d  tp  have 
iamouhted  to  about  a  fifth  part  of  the  produce^ 
The  land-tax  of  ancient  Egypt  is  laid  likewiie  t# 
have  amounted  to  a  fifth  part. 

In  Afia,  this  fort  of  land-tax  is  laid  to  intereft 
the  fovereign  in  the  improvement  and  cultiva- 
tion of  land.    The  fovereigps  of  China,  tfaofe 
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i>f  Bfeng&l  while  under  the  Mahometan  govern-  CHAR 
ment,  and  thofe  of  ancient  Egypt,  are  laid  ac-  ^^^.^ 
cordingly  to  have  been  extremely  attentive  to 
the  making  and  maintaining  of  good  roads  and 
navigable  canalsi,  in  order  to  increafe,  as  much 
as  poifible,  both  the  quantity  and  value  of  every 
part  of  the  produce  of  the  land,  by  procuring  to 
every  part  of  it  the  moil  extenfive  market  which 
their  own  dominions  could  affords  The  tythe 
of  the  church  is  divided  into  fuch  fmall  portions^ 
that  no  one  of  its  proprietors  can  have  any  inte*- 
reft  of  this  kind.  The  parfon  of  a  parifli  could 
never  find  his  account  in  making  a  road  or  canal 
to  a  diftant  part  of  the  country,  in  order  to 
extend  the  market  for  the  produce  of  his  ow^i 
particular  parifh.  Such  taxesp  when  deftined  for  . 
the  maintenance  of  the  ftate,  have  fome  advan- 
tages which  may  ferve  in  fome  meafure  to  balance 
their  inconveniency.  When  deftined  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  church,  they  are  attended 
with  nothing  but  inconveniency. 

Taxes  upon  the  produce  of  land  may  be  le- 
vied, either  in  kind  j  or,  according  to  a  certain 
valuation,  in  money. 

The  parfon  of  a  parifti,  or  ^  gentleman  of 
fmall  fortune  who  lives  upon  his  eftate,  may 
fometimes,  perhaps,  find  fome  advantage  in  re* 
ceiving,  the  one  his  tythe,  and  the  other  bis  rent, 
in  kind.  Tbe  quantity  to  be  collected,  and  the 
diftri6t  within  which  it  is  to  be  collected,  are  io 
imall,  that  they  both  can  overfee,  with  their  own 
eyes,  the  coUefilion  and  di^ofal  of  every  palft  of 
what  is  due  to  them*  A  gentleman  of  great  fori^ 
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KO  ok  tune,  tirho  lived  in  the  capita] »  would  be  in 
V-  ^  danger  of  fufiering  much  by  the  negle6fc^  and 
more  by  the  fraud  of  his  fa3:or6  and  agents^  if 
the  rents  of  an  eflate  in  a  diftant  province  were 
to  be  paid  to  him  in  this  manner.  The  lofs  of  the 
fovereign,  from  the  abufe  and  depredation  of 
his  tax-gatherers,  would  nece0arily  be  much 
greater.  The  fervants  of  the  mod  careleft  pri- 
vate perfon  are,  perhaps,  more  under  the  eye 
of  their  mafter  than  thde  of  the  moft  careful 
prince ;  and  a  public  revenue,  which  was  paid 
in  kind,  would  fuffer  fo  much  from  the  mifma- 
nagement  of  the  coUeftors,  that  a  very  fmall 
J)art  of  what  was  levied  mpon  the  peo|)le  would 
ever  arrive  at  the  treafury  of  the  prince.  Some 
part  of  the  public  revenue  of  China,  however,  is 
faid  to  be  paid  in  this  manner.  The  Mandarins 
and  other  tax-gatherers  will,  no  doubt,  find  their 
advantage  in  continuing  the  pra6lice  of  a  pay- 
ment which  is  fo  much  more  liable  to  abufe  than 
any  payment  in  money. 

A  tax  upon  'the  produce  of  land  which  is 
levied  in  money,  may  be  levied  either  according 
to  a  valuation  which  varies  with  all  the  varia- 
tions of  the  market  price ;  or  according  to  a 
fixed  valuation,  a  bufhel  of  wheat,  for  example, 
being  always  valued  at  one  and  the  fame  money 
price,  whatever  may  be  the  ftate  of  the  market. 
The  produce  of  a  tax  levied  in  the  former  way, 
will  vary  only  according  to  the  variations  in  the 
real  produce  of  the  land  according  to  tile  im- 
provement or  negleft  of  cultivation.  The  pro- 
duce  of  a  tax  levied  in  the  latter  way  will  vary. 
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iiot  only  acc(H*ding  toihe  variations  in  the  pro-  chap. 
duce  of  the  land,  but  according  to  both  thofe  in  ^  ^*  ^ 
the  value  of  the  precious  metals,  and  thofe  in 
the  quantity  of  thofe  metals  which  is  at  deferent 
times  contained  in  coin  of  the  fame  denomina- 
tion. The  produce  of  the  fcwrmer  will  always  bear 
the  fame  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  real  pro- 
duce of  the  land.  The  produce  of  the  latter 
may,  at  different  times,  bear  very  different  pro- 
portions  to  that  value. 

When,  inftead  either  of  a  certain  portion  of 
the  produce  of  land,  or  of  the  price  of  a  certain 
portion,  a  certain  fum  of  money  is  to  be  paid  in 
full  eompenfation  for  all  tax  or  tythe ;  the  tax 
becomes,  in  this  cafe,  exa€lly  of  thefkme  nature 
with  the  land-tax  of  England.  It  neither  rifes 
nor  falls  with  the  rent  of  the  land.  It  neither 
encourages  nor  difcourages  improvement.  The 
tythe  in  the  greater  part  of  thofe  parifhes  which 
pay  what  is  called  a  modus  in  lieu  of  all  other 
tythe,  is  avtax  of  this  kind.  During  the  Maho- 
metan government  of  Bengal,  inflead  of  the  pay- 
ment in  kind  of  the  flflh  part  of  the  produce,  a 
modus,  and,  it  is  faid,  a  very  moderate  one,  was 
eflablifhed  in  the  greater  part  of  the  diflridts  or 
zemindaries  of  the  country.  Some  of  the  fer- 
vants  of  the  Eaft  India  Company,  under  pre-» 
tence  of  reftoring  the  public  revenue  to  its  pro- 
per value,  have,  in  fome  provinces,  exchanged 
this  modus  for  a  payment  in  kind.  Under  their 
management  this  change  is  likely  both  to  dii- 
courage  ^cultivation,  and  to  give  new  opportu- 
nities for  abufe  in  the  colleftion  of  the  public 
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BOOK  revenue,  which  has  fallen  very  much  below  what 
^^y^.^^^  it  was  faid  to  have  been,  when  it  firft  fell  under 
the  management  of  the  company.  The  fervanta 
of  the  company  may,  perhaps,  have  profited  by 
this  change,  but  at  the  expence,  it  is  probable, 
both  of  their  mailers  and  of  the  country, 

Ta^fes  upon  the  Rents  of  Houfes. 

THE  rent  of  a  houfe  may  be  diftinguiihed 
into  two  parts,  of  which  the  one  may  very  pro«r 
perly  be  called  the  Building  rent ;  the  other  is 
commonly  called  the  Ground  rent, 

The  building  rent  is  the  interell  or  profit  of 
the  capital  expended  in  building  the  houfe.  Iq 
order  to  put  the  trs^de  of  a  builder  upon  a  level 
with  other  trades,  it  is  neceflary  that  this  rent , 
ihould  be  fufEcient,  firfl,  to  pay  him  the  fame 
interefl  which  he  would  have  got  for  his  capital 
if  he  had  lent  it  upon  good  fecurity ;  and,  ie^ 
condly,  to  keep  the  houfe  in  cpnflant  repair,  or, 
what  comes  to  the  fame  thing,  to  replace,  within 
ft  certain  term  of  ^ears,  the  capital  which  had 
been  employed  in  building  it.  The  building 
rent,  or  the  ordinary  profit  of  building,  is,  tl^e^ 
fore,  every  where  regulated  by  the  ordinaty 
interefl  of  money,  Where  the  market  rate  of 
intereft  is  fpur  per  cent,  the  rentof  a  houfe  which, 
over  and  above  paying  the  ground  rent,  affords 
fix,  or  fix  and  ^  half  per  cent  up(m  the  wlude 
expence  of  building,  may  perhaps  afford  s^  fufr 
ficient  profit  to  the  buildex.  Where  the  mvl^e^ 
rate  of  interefl  is  five  per  cent.,  it  may  pcThapa 
require  f§v^  of  f^v^n  ^d  %  half  per  c^nt,    If^  . 
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in  ptopoittOD:  to  the  intereft  of  money,  the  farade  ch  af» 
of  the  builder  affords  at  any  time  a  muQh  greater  ^^' 
profit  than  this^  it  will  foon  draw  fo  much  capital 
from  other  trades  as  will  reduce  the  profit  to  its 
proper  leveL  If  it  afibrds  at  any  time  much  lefi 
than  this,  other  trades  will  ibon  draw  fo  much 
capital  from  it  as  will  again  raiie  that  profit. 

Whatever  part  of  the  whole  rent  of  a  houfe 
M  over  and  above  what  is  fufficient  for  affording 
this  reafonable  profit,  naturally  goes  to  the 
ground-rent;  and  where  the  owner  of  the  grotnul 
and  the  owner  of  the  buUding  are  two  difierent 
perfons,  is,  in  moil  cafes,  completely  paid  to  the 
former^  This  furplus  rent  is  the  price  which 
the  inhabitant  of  the  houfe  pays  for  fome  real  or 
fuppofed  advantage  of  the  fituation.  In  country 
houfes,  at  a  diflance  from  any  great  town,  where 
there  is  plenty  of  ground  to  chufe  upon,  the 
ground  rent  is  fcarce  any  thing,  or  no  more  than 
what  the  ground  which  the  houfe  ftands  upon 
would  pay  if  employed  in  agriculture^  In  coun-* 
try  villas  in  the  neighbourhood  of  fome  great 
town,  it  is  fometimes  a  good  deal  higher ;  and 
the  peculiar  conveniency  or  beauty  of  fituation 
is  there  frequently  very  well  paid  for.  Ground 
rents  ate  generally  higheft  in  the  capital,  and  in 
thofe  particular  parts  of  it  where  there  happens 
to  be  the  greateft  demand  for  houfes,  whatever 
)>e  the  reafon  of  that  demand,  whether  for  trade 
imd  bufinefs,  for  pleafure  and  fociety,  or  for 
mere  vanity  and  fafhion. 

A  tax  upon  houfe-rent,  payable  by  the  tenant 
fU)d  proportioned  to  the  whole  rent  of  each  houie^ 
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BOOK  could  not,  for  any  confiderable  time  at  leaft, 
^*  Bik&.  the  building  rent,  .  If  the  builder  did  not 
get  his  reafonable  profit^he  would  be  obliged  to 
quit  the  trade ;  which,  by  raifing  the  demand 
fot  building,  would  in  a  fliort  time  bring  back 
.his  profit  to  its  proper  level  with  that  of  other 
trades.  Neither  would  fuch  a  tax  fall  altogether 
upon  the  ground-rent ;  but  it  would  divide  itfelf 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  fall,  partly  upon  the 
inhabitant  of  the  houfe,  and  partly  upon  the 
€>wner  of  the  ground. 

Let  us  fuppofe,  for  example,  that  a  particular 
perfon  judges  that  he  can  afford  for  houfe-rent 
an  e^i^nce  of  fixty  pounds  a  year ;  and  let  us 
fuppofe  too  that  a  tax  of  four  fliillings  in  the 
pound,  or  of  one-fifth,  payable  by  the  inha- 
bitant,  is  laid  upon  houfe-rent.  A  houfe  of  fixty 
pounds  rent  will  in  this  cafe  coil  him  feventy- 
two  pounds  a  year,  which  is  twelve  pounds  more 
than  he  thinks  he  can  afford.  He  will,  there- 
fore, content  himfelf  with  a  worfe  houfe,  or  a 
houfe  of  fifty  pounds  rent,  which,  with  the  ad- 
ditional ten  pounds  that  he  mufl  pay  for  the  tax, 
will  make  up  the  fum  of  fixty  pounds  a  year,  the 
expence  which  he  judges  he  can  afford ;  and  in 
order  to  pay  the  tax  he  will  give  up  apart  of  the 
additional  conveniency  which  he  might  have  had 
from  a  houfe  of  ten  pounds  a  year  more  rent. 
He  will  give  up,  I  fay,  a  part  of  this  additional 
conveniency ;  for  he  will  feldom  be  obliged  to 
give  up  the  wTiole,  but  will,  in  confequence  of 
the  tax,  get  a  better  houfe  for  fifty  pounds  a 
year,  than  he  could  have  got  if  tliere  h(id  been 
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away  this  particular  competitor,  muft  dimimih  ^ '^j^ 

the  competition  for  houfes  of  fixty  pounds  rent, 
£>  it  muil  likewife  diminiih  it  for  thofe  of  fifty 
pounds  rent,  and  in  the  fame  manner  for  thofe 
of  all ,  other  rents,  except  the  lowefl  rent,  for 
which  it  would  for  Ibme  time  increafe  the  com- 
petition. But  the  rents  of  every  clafs  of  houfes 
for  which  the  competition  was  diminiflied,  would 
neceflarily  be  more  or  le&  reduced.  As  no  part 
of  this  reduction,  however,  could,  for  any  con* 
iiderable  time  at  lead,  afFe£b  the  building  rent ; 
the  whole  of  it  muft  in  the  long-ruii  neceiTarily 
fall  upon  the  ground-rent.  The  final  payment 
of  this  tax,  therefore,  would  fall,  partly  upon 
the  inhabitant  of  the  houfe,  who,  in  order  to  pay 
his  fliare,  would  be  obliged  to  give  up  a  part  of 
his  conveniency ;  and  partly  upon  the  owner  of 
the  ground,  who,  in  order  to  pay  his  fhare,  would 
be  obliged  to  give  up  a  part  of  his  revenue.  In 
what  proportion  this  final  payment  would  bo 
divided  between  them,  it  is  not  perhaps  very  eafy 
to  afcertain.  The  divifion  would  probably  be  very 
different  in  different  cicumflances,  and  a  tax  of 
this  kind  might,  according  to  thofe  different  cir- 
cumftances,  aflfeft  very  unequally  both  the  in- 
habitantof  the  houfe  and  the  owner  of  tlie  ground. 
The  inequality  with  which  a  tax  of  this  kind 
might  fall  upon  the  owners  of  different  ground- 
rents,  would  arife  altogether  from  the  accidental 
inequality  of  this  divifion.  But  the. inequality 
with  which  it  might  &11  upon  the  inhabitants  of 
different  houfes  would  anfe,  not  only  from  this, 
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B  o  o  K  but  from  another  caufe.    The  proportdou  of  the 
expence  of  houfe-rent  to  the  whole  expence 
of  living,  is  different  in  the  different  degrees  of 
fortune.     It  is  perhaps  higheft  in  the  higfaeft 
degree,  and  it  diminifhes  gradually  through  the 
inferior  degrees,  fo  as  in  general  to  be  loweft  in 
the  loweft  degree.    The  neceffaries  of  life  occa« 
fion  the  great  expence  of  the  poor.     They  find 
it  difficult  to  get  food,  and  the  greater  part  of 
their  little  revenue  is  fpent  in  getting  it.     Tlie 
luxuries  and  vanities  of  life  occafion  the  principal 
expence  of  the  rich ;  and  a  magnificent  houfe 
embellifhes  and  fets  off  to  the  beft  advantage  ail 
the  other  luxuries  and  vanities  which  they  poffefs. 
A  tax, upon  houfe-rents,  therefore,  would  in 
general  fall  hea^deft  upon  the  rich ;  and  in  this 
fort  of  inequality  there  would  not,  perhaps,  be 
any  thing  very  unreafonable.     It  is  not  very 
unreafonable  that  the  rich  fliould  contribute  to 
the  public  expence,  not  only  in  proportion  to 
their  revenue,  but  fomething  more  than  in  that 
proportion. 

The  rent  of  houfes,  though  it  in  feme  refpeS^s 
refembles  the  rent  of  land,  is  in  one  refjpe^ 
effentially  different  from  it.  The  rent  of  land  is 
paid  for  the  ufe  of  a  produdlive  fubje^lt  The 
land  which  pays  it  produces  it  The  rent  of 
houfes  is  paid  for  the  ufe  of  an  unprodu3;ive 
fubjefil.  Neither  the  houfe  nor  the  ground  which 
it  ftands  upon  produce  any  thing.  The  perfon 
who  pays  the  rent,  therefore,  muft  draw  it  from 
^me  other  fource  of  revenue,  diftin^fc  from  and 
independent  c£  this  fubje^    A  tax  upon  tho 
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tent  of  houfes,  fo  far  as  it  falls  upon  the  inha-  c  H  A  p» 
bitants,  muft  be  drawn  from  the  fame  fource  as  ^  ^^ 
the  rent  itfelf,  and  mufl  be  paid  from  their  re-* 
venue,  whether  derived  from  the  wages  of  labour, 
the  profits  of  flock,  or  the  rent  of  land.  So  far 
as  it  falls  upon  the  inhabitants^  it  is  one  of  thofe 
taxes  which  fall,  not  upon  one  only,  but  in« 
di£ferently  upon  all  the  three  different  fources  of 
revenue  j  and  is  in  every  reQ)e6l  of  the  fame 
nature  as  a  tax  upon  any  other  fort  of  con« 
fumable  commodities.  In  general  there  is  not, 
perhaps,  any  one  article  of  expence  or  con« 
fumptiou  by  which  the  liberality  or  narrownefs 
of  a  man's  whole  expence^  can  be  better  judged 
of,  than  by  his  houfe-rent.  A  proportional  tax 
upon  this  particular  article  of  expence  might, 
perhaps,  produce  a  more  confiderable  revenue 
than  any  which  has  hitherto  been  drawn  from  it 
in  any  part  of  Europe.  If  the  tax  indeed  was 
very  high,  the  greater  part  of  people  would  en- 
deavour t0  evade  it,  as  much  as  they  could,  by 
contenting  themfelves  with  fmaUer  houfes,  and 
by  turning  the  greater  part  of  their  expence  into 
fome  other  channel* 

The  rent  of  houfes  might  eafily  be  afcertained 
with  fufHcient  accuracy,  by  a  policy  of  the  fame 
kind  with  that  which  would  be  heceffary  for 
afcertaining  the  ordinary  rent  of  land.  Houfes 
not  inhabited  ought  to  pay  no  tax.  A  tax  upon 
them  would  fall  altogether  upon  the  proprietor, 
who  would  thus  be  taxed  for  a  fubje^t  which 
afforded  him  neither  conveniency  nor  revenue. 
Houfes  inhabited  by  the  proprietor  ought  to  be 
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H'O  O  K  rstted,  not  according  to  the  expence  which  they* 
might  have  coft  in  building,  but  according  to 
the  rent  which  an  equitable  arbitration  might 
judge  them  Kkely  to  bring,  if  leafed  to  a  tenant* 
If  rated  according  to  the  expence  which  they 
may  have  coft  in  building,  a  tax  of  three  or  four 
ihiUings  in  the  pound,  joined  with  other  taxes, 
would  ruin  almoft  all  the  rich  and  great  families 
of  this,  and,  I  believe,  of  every  other  civilized 
Country*  Whoever  will  examine,  with  attention^ 
tile  different  town  and. country  houfes  of  fome 
of  the  richeft  and  greateft  families  in  this  country, 
will  find  that,  at  the  rate  of  only  fix  and  a  half^ 
or  feven  per  cent,  upon  the  original  expence  of 
building,  their  houfe-rent  is  nearly  equal  to  the 
whole  neat  rent  of  their  eftates*  It  is  the  ac- 
cumulated expence  of  feveral  fucceffive  gene- 
rations, laid  out  upon  obje6i;s  of  great  beauty 
and  magnificence,  indeed ;  but,  in  proportion 
to  what  they  coft,  of  very  fmall  exchangeable 
value*. 

Ground-rents  are  a  ftill  more  proper  fubje^ 
iA  taxation  than  the  rent  of  houfes.  A  tax  upon 
ground-rents  would  not  raife  the  rents  of  houfes. 
It  would  fall  altogether  upon  the  owner  of  the 
ground-rent,  who  afils  always  as  a  monopolift, 
and  exa6ls  the  greateft  rent  which  can  be  got  for 
the  ufe  of  his  ground.  More  or  lefs  can  be  got 
for  it  according  as  the  competitors  happen  to  be 
richer  or  poorer,  or  can  afford  to  gratify  their 

^  Since  the  firft  publicaticm  of  this  boolcy  t  tax  nejfflf  upon  thft 
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fancy  f6r  a  particular  ipot  of  ground  at  a  greater  c  ha  & 
or  fmaller  expence.  In  every  country  the  greateft 
number  of  rich  competitors  is  in  the  capital,  and 
it  is  there  accordingly  that  the  highefl  ground- 
rents  are  always  to  be  found.  As  the  wealth  of 
thofe  competitors  would  in  no  reQ>e£t  be  iom 
creafed  by  a  tax  upon  ground-rents,  they  would 
not  probably  be  dilpofed  to  pay  more  for  the  ufe 
iof  the  ground.  Whether  the  tax  was  to  be  ad- 
vanced by  the  inhabitant,  or  by  the  owner  of  the 
ground,  would  be  of  little  importance.  The 
more  the  inhabitant  was  obliged  to  pay  for  the 
tax,  the  lefs  he  would  incline  to  pay  for  the 
ground ;  fo  that  the  final  payment  of  the  tax 
would  fall  altogether  upon  the  owner  of  the 
ground-rent.  The  ground-rents  of  uninhabited 
houfes  ought  to  pay  no  tax. 

Both  ground-rents  and  the  ordinary  rent  of 
land  are  a  fpecies  of  revenue  which  the  owner^ 
in  many  cafea,  enjoys  without  any  care  or  atten* 
tion  of  his  own.  Though  a  part  of  this  revenue 
ihould  be  taken  from  him  in  order  to  defray  the 
expences  of  the  Hate,  no  difcouragement  will 
thereby  be  given  to  any  fort  of  induftry.  The 
annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the 
fociety,  the  real  wealth  and  revenue  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people,  might  be  the  fame  after  fuc^ 
a  tax  as  before.  Ground-rents,  and  the  ordinary 
rent  of  land,  are,  therefore,  perhaps,  theQ)ecie3 
of  revenue  which  can  bell  bear  to  have  a  peculiar 
tax  impofed  upon  them. 

Ground-rents  feem,  in  this  relpeS:,  a  more 
proper  fubje6t  of  peculiar  taxation  than  even  the 
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B  d  o  k  ordinarj  rent  of  land.  The  ordinary  rent  of  la&dt 
y\_^  i»f  IB  ?»any  cafes,  owing  partly  at  lead  to  the 
attrition  and  good  management  of  the  landlord. 
A  very  heavy  tax  might  difcourage  too  much 
thia  attention  and  good  management.  Ground- 
jzents,  ih  far  as  they  exceed  the  ordinary  rent 
of  land,  are  altogether  owing  to  the  good  go- 
vernment of  the  fovereign,  wliich,  by  prote6ling 
the  induftry  either  of  the  whole  p€»>ple,  or  of 
the  inhabitants  of  fome  particular  place,  enables 
them  to  pay  fo  much  more  than  its  real  value 
for  the  ground  which  they  build  their  hqules 
upon  i  or  to  make  to  its  owner  fo  much  more 
than  compenlktion  for  the  lofs  which  he  might 
fuftain  by  this  ufe  of  it.  Nothing  can  be  more 
reafonable  than  that  a  fund  which  owes  its  ex- 
iftence  to  the  good  government  of  the  ilate, 
ihould  be  taxed  peculiarly,  or  Ihould  contribute 
ibmething  more  than  the  greater  part  of  other 
iunds,  towards  the  fupport  of  that  government. . 
Though,  in  many  different  countries  of  Eu- 
rope, taxes  have  been  impofed  upon  the  rent  of 
lionf^,  I  do  not  know  of  any  in  which  ground- 
rents  have  been  confidered  as  a  feparate  fubje3; 
of  taxation.  The  contrivers  of  taxes  have,  pro- 
bably, found  fome  difficulty  in  afcertaining  vfhat 
part  of  the  rent  ought  to  be  confidered  as 
grounds-rent,  and  what  part  ou^t  to  be  confi- 
dered as  building-rent.  It  fljould  not,  however, 
feem  very  difficult  to  diflinguiflx  thofe  two  parts 
of  the  rent  from  one  another. 

In  Great  Britain  the  rent  of  houfes  is  fuppofed 
to  be  taxed  in  the  lame  proportion  as  the  rent 
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bf  land,  by  what  is  called  the  annual  land-tdx:  <*  H  a  p. 
The  valuation,  according  to  which  each  different 
parifh  and  diftridl  is  affeffed  tb  this  tax,  is  always 
the  fame.  It  was  originally  extremely  unequal, 
and  it  ftill  continues  to  be  £0.  Through  the 
greater  part  of  the  kingdom  this  tax  falls  ftill 
more  lightly  Upon  the  rent  of  hbufes  than  upon 
that  of  land.  In  fome  few  diftridls  only^  which 
were  originally  rated  high^  and  in  which  the  rents 
of  houfes  have  fallen  confiderably,  the  llmd- 
tax  of  three  or  four  Ihillings  in  the  •potmd,  is 
faid  to  amount  to  an  equal  proportion  of  the 
real  rent  of  houfes.  Untenanted  houfes,  though 
by  law  fubjeft  to  the  tax^  ire^  in  moft  diftri6ls^ 
exempted  from  it  by  the  favour  df  the  afleflbrs ; 
and  thii  exemption  fometimes  occalions  fome 
little  variation  in  the  rate  of  particular  houfes, 
though  that  of  the  diftri^l  is  always  the  fame^ 
Improvements  of  rent,  by  new  buildings,  repairs^ 
&c.  go  to  the  difcharge  of  the  diftridlj  which 
occafions  ftill  further  variations  in  the  rate  of 
particular  houfes« 

In  the  province  of  Holland*  every  houfe  is 
taxed  at  two  and  a  half  per  cent;  of  its  value, 
without  any  regard  either  to  the  rent  which  it 
a3;ually  pays,  or  to  the  circumftance  of  its  being 
tenanted  or  untenanted.  There  feems  to  be  a 
hardlhip  in  obliging  the  proprietor  to  pay  a  tax 
for  an  untenanted  houfe,  from  which  he  can 
derive  no  revenue,  elpecially  fo  very  heavy  a  tax. 
In  Holland,  where  the  market  rate  of  intereft 
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BOOK  does  not  exceed  three  per  cent,  two  and  a  half 
per  cent,  upon  the  whole  value  of  the  houfe, 
muit,  in  moil  cafes,  amount  to  more  than  a  third 
of  the  building-rent,  perhaps  of  the  whole  rent# 
The  valuation,  indeed,  according  to  which  the 
houfes  are  rated,  though  very  unequal,  is  faid 
to  be  always  below  the  real  value.  When  a 
houfe  is  rebuilt,  improved  or  enlarged,  there 
is  a  new  valuation,  and  the  tax  is  rated  ac- 
cordingly. 

The  contrivers  of  the  feveral  taxes  which  in 
England  have,  at  difierent  times,  been  impofed 
upon  houfes,  feem  to  have  imagined  that  there 
was  fome  great  diflRculty  in  afcertaining,  with 
tolerable  exa6lnefs,  what  was  the  real  rent  of 
every  houfe.  They  have  regulated  their  taxes, 
therefore,  according  to  fome  more  obvious  cir- 
cumflance,  fuch  as  they  had  probably  imagined 
would,  in  moil  cafes,  bear  fome  proportion  to 
the  rent. 

The  firil  tax  of  this  kind  was  hearth-money ; 
6r  a  tax  of  two  fliiUings  upon  every  hearth.  In 
order  to  afcertain  how  many  hearths  were  in  the 
houfe,  it  was  neceflary  that  the  tax-gatherer 
fhould  enter  every  room  in  it.  This  odious 
vifit  rendered  the  tax  odious.  Soon  after  the 
revolution,  therefore,  it  was  aboliihed  as  a  badge> 
offlavery. 

The  next  tax  of  this  kind  was,  a  tax  of  two 
fliillings  upon  every  dwelling  houfe  inhabited. 
A  houfe  with  ten  windows  to  pay  four  {hillings 
more.  A  houfe  with  twenty  windows  and 
upwards  to  pay  eight  ihillings.     This  tax  was 
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afterwards  fb  far  altered,  that  houfes  with  twenty 
windows,  and  with  lefe  than  thirty  were  ordered 
to  pay  ten  Ihillings,  and  thofe  with  thirty  windows 
and  upwards  to  pay  twenty  IhiUings.  The  num- 
ber of  windows  can,  in  moil  cafes,  be  counted 
from  the  outfide,  and,  in  all  cafes,  without  en- 
tering  every  room  in  the  houfe.  The  vifit  of  the 
tax-gatherer,  therefore,  was  lefe  offenfive  in  this 
tax  than  in  the  hearth-money. 

This  tax  was  afterwards  repealed,  and  in  the 
room  of  it  was  eftablifhed  the  window-tax,  which 
has  undergone  too  feveral  alterations  and  aug- 
mentations. The  window-tax,  as  it  Hands  at 
prefent  (January,  1775),  over  and  above  the 
duty  of  three  (hillings  upon  every  houfe  in  Eng- 
land, and  of  one  Ihilling  upon  every  houfe  in 
Scotland,  lays  a  duty  upon  every  window,  which, 
in  England,  augments  gradually  from  two- 
pence, the  loweft  rate,  upon  houfes  with  not 
more  than  feven  windows ;  to  two  (hillings,  the 
higheft  rate,  upon  houfes  with  twenty-five  win- 
dows and  upwards. 

The  principal  obje6lion  to  all  fuch  taxes  is 
their  inequality,  an  inequality  of  the  worft  kind^ 
as  they  muft  frequently  fall  much  heavier  upon 
the  poor  than  upon  the  rich.  A  houfe  of 
ten  pounds  rent  in  a  country  town  may  fome- 
times  have  more  windows  than  a  houfe  of  five 
hundred  pounds  rent-  in  London ;  and  though 
the  inhabitant  of  the  former  is  likely  to  be  a 
much  poorer  man  than  that  of  the  latter,  yet  fo 
far  as  his  contribution  is  regulated  by  the  win- 
dow-tax, he  mull  contribute  more  to  the  fupport 
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S  6  0  It  of  the  ftate.    Such  taxes  are,  therefore,  direftly 
^'       contrary  to  the  firft  of  the  four  maxims  above 
mentioned.     They  do  not  feem  to  offend  much 
^gainft  any  of  the  other  three. 

The  natural  tendency  of  the  window-tax,  and 
of  all  other  taxes  upon  houfes,  is  to  lower  rents. 
The  more  a  man  pays  for  the  tax,  the  lefs,  it  is 
evident,  he   can  afford  to  pay  for  the  rent. 
Since  the  impofition  of  the  window*tax,  how- 
ever, the  rents  of  houfes  have  upon  the  whole 
rifen,  more  or  lefs,  in  almoft  every  town  and 
village  of  Great  Britain,  \Vith  which  I  am  ac-^ 
quainted.     Such  has  been  almoft  everywhere 
the  increafe  of  the  demand  for  houfes,  thatit 
has  raifed  the  rents  more  than  the  window-tax 
could  fink  them ;  one  of  the  many  proofs  of  the 
great  profperity  of  the  country,  and  of  the  in- 
creafing  revenue  of  its  inhabitants.     Had  it  not 
been  for  the  tax,  rents  would  probably  have  rifen 
ftill  higher. 

Article    IL 
Taxes  upon  Ptofi^  or  upon  the  Revenue  artfing  from  Sioct* 

THE  revenue  or  profit  arifing  from  ftock 
naturally  divides  itfelf  into  two  parts;  that 
which  pays  the  intereft,  and  which  belongs  to 
the  owner  of  the  ftock ;  and  that  furplus  part 
which  is  over  ^nd  above  what  is  neceflary  for 
paying  the  intereft* 

This  latter  part  of  profit  is  evidently  a  fub* 
jeft  not  taxable  direftly.    It  is  the  compen^ 
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iation^  and  in  moil  cafes  it  is  no  mor^  than  a  c  H  A  P« 
very  moderate  compenfation,  for  the  rilk  and       ^^ 
trouble  of  employing  the  flock.    The  employer 
muft  have  this  compenfation,  otherwife  he  can* 
not,  confidently  with  his  own  intereft,  continue 
the  employment.     If  he  was  taxed  direftly, 
therefore,  in  proportion  to  the  whole  profit,  he 
would  be  obliged  either  to  raife  the  rate  of  his 
profit,  or  to  charge  the  tax  upon  the  interell  of 
money ;  that  is,  to  pay  lefs  interefl.   If  he  raifed 
the  rate  of  his  profit  in  proportion  to  the  tax, 
the  whole  tax,  though  it  might  be  advanced  by 
him,  would  be  finally  paid  by  one  or  other  of 
two  diflferent  fets  of  people,  according  to  the 
different  ways  in  which  he  might  employ  the 
flock  of  which  he  had  the  management.    If  he 
employed  it  as  a  farming  flock  in  the  cultivation 
of  land,  he  could  raife  the  rate  of  his  profit  only 
by  retaining  a  greater  portion,  or,  what  comes 
to  the  fame  thing,  the  price  of  a  greater  portion 
of  the  produce  of  the  land )  and  as  this  could  be 
done  only  by  a  reduction  of  rent,  the  final  payr 
ment  of  the  tax  would  fall  uppn  the  landlord? 
If  he  employed  it  as  a  mercantile  f)r  manu^ 
fa3:uring  flock,  he  could  raife  the  rate  of  his 
profit  only  by  raifing  the  price  of  his  goods ;  in 
which  cafe  the  final  payment  of  the  tax  would 
fall  altogether  upon  the   confumers  of  thofe 
goods^.     If  he  did  not  raife  the  rate  of  his  profit, 
he  would  be  obliged  to  charge  the  whole  tax 
upon  that  jpart  of  it  which  was  allotted  for  the 
interefl  of  money.     He  could  afford  lefs  interefl 
fox  whatever  flock  he  borrowed,  and  the.  whole 
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BOOK  weight  o£  the  tax  would  in  this  cafe  fall  ulti* 

^'       mately  upon  the  intereft  of  money.   So  far  as  he 

could  not  relieve  himfelf  from  the  tax  in  the 

one  way,  he  would  be  obliged  to  relieve  himfelf 

in  the  other. 

The  intereft  of  money  feems  at  firft  fight  a 
fubjedt  equally  capable  of  being  taxed  direftly 
as  the  rent  of  land.  Like  the  rent  of  land,  it  is 
a  neat  produce  which  remains  after  completely 
compenfating  the  whole  rilk  and  trouble  of  em- 
ploying  the  ftock.  As  a  tax  upon  the  rent  of 
land  cannot  raife  rents ;  becaufe  the  neat  pro- 
duce which  remains  after  replacing  tlie  ftock 
of  the  farmer ^"^  together  with  his  reafonable  pro- 
fit, cannot  be  greater  after  the  tax  than  before 
it :  fo,  for  the  fame  reafon,  a  tax  upon  the  in-, 
tereft  of  money  could  not  raife  the  rate  of  inte- 
reft ;  the  quantity  of  ftock  or  money  in  the 
country,  like  the  quantity  of  land,  being  fup- 
pofed  to  remain  the  fame  after  the  tax  as  before 
it.  The  ordinary  rate  of  profit,  it  has  been 
ihewn  in  the  firft  book,  is  every  where  regulated 
by  the  quantity  of  ftock  to  be  employed  in  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  of  the  employment,  or 
of  the  bufinels  which  muft  be  done  by  it.  But 
the  quantity  of  the  employment,  or  of  the 
bufinefs  to  be  done  by  ftock,  could  neither  be 
increafed  nor  diminiflied  by  any  tax  upon  the 
intereft  of  money.  If  the  quantity  of  the  ftock 
to  be  employed,  therefore,  was  neither  increafed 
nor  diminifhed  by  it,  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit 
would  neceflarily  remain  the  fame.  But  the  por- 
Ition  of  this  profit  neceflfary  for  compenfiiting  the 
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ri£k  and  trouble  of  the  employer,  would  likewife  chap. 
remain  the  fame ;  that  rilk  and  trouble  being  in  ^ 
no  reipeft  altered/  The  refidue,  therefore,  that 
portion  which  belongs  to  the  owner  of  the  flock, 
and  which  pays  the  intereft  of  money,  would 
lieceflarily  remain  the  fame  too.  At  firft  %ht, 
therefore,  the  intereft  of  money  feems  to  be  a 
fubje£t  a8  fit  to  be  taxed  dire£Uy  as  the  rent  of 
land. 

There  are,  however,  two  diflPerent  circum* 
ftances  which  render  the  intereft  of  money  a 
much  lefs  proper  fubje£b  of  dire6t  taxation  than 
the  rent  of  land. 

Firft,  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  land  which 
any  man  pofTefTes  can  never  be  a  fecret,  and  can 
always  be  afcertained  with  great  exafilnefs.  But 
the  Whole  amount  of  the  capital  ftpck  which  he 
pofTeflesI  is  almoft  always  a  fecret,  and  can  fcarce 
ever  be  afcertained  with  tolerable.  exa6tnefs.  It 
is  liable,  befides,  to  almoft  continual  variations. 
A  year  feldom  pafTes  away,  frequently  not  a 
month,  fbmetimes  fcarce  a  iingle  day,  in  which 
it  does  not  rife  or  fall  more  or  lefs.  An  inqui* 
fition  into  every  man's  private  circumflances, 
and  an  inquifition  which,  in  order  to  accommo- 
date the  tax  to  them,  watched  over  all  the  fluc- 
tuations of  his  fortune,  would  be  a  fource  of  fuch 
continual  and  endlefs  vexation  as  no  people 
could  fupport 

Secondly,  land  is  a  iubje6fc  which  cannot  be 

removed,  whereas  ftock  eafily  may.    The  pro* 

prietor  of  land  is  neceffarily  a  citizen  of  thef 

particular  country  in  which  his  eftate  lies.   The 
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BOOK  proprietor  of  ftock  is  properly  a  citizen  of  the 
J^^  world,  and  is  not  neceffarily  attached  to  any 
particular  country.  He  would  be  apt  to  abandon 
the  country  in  which  he  was  expofed  to  a  vex- 
atious inquifition,  in  order  to  be  aiTefied  to  a 
burdenfome  tax,  and  would  remove  his  ftock  to 
fome  other  country  where  he  could  either  carry 
on  his  bufinels,  or  enjoy  his  fortune  more  at  his 
eafe.  By  removing  his  ftock  he  would  put  an* 
end  to  all  the  induftry  which  it  had  maintained 
in  the  country  which  he  left.  Stock  cultivates 
land ;  ftock  employs  labour.  A  tax  which  tended 
to  drive  away  ftock  from  any  particular  country, 
would  fo  fg^r  tend  to  dry  up  every  fource  of  re- 
venue, both  to  the  fovereign  and  to  the  fociety. 
Not  only  the  profits  of  ftock,  but  the  rent  of  land 
and  the  wages  of  labour,  would  neceiTarily  be 
more  or  lefs  diminiflied  by  its  removal. 

The  nations,  accordingly,  who  have  attempted 
to  tax  the  revenue  arifing  from  ftock,  inftead  of 
any  fevere  inquifition  of  this  Icind,  have  been 
obliged  to  content  themfelves  with  fbme  very 
loofe,  and,  therefore,  more  or  lefi  arbitrary  efti- 
mation.  The  extreme  inequality  and  uncer- 
tainty of  a  tax  afiefled  in  this  manner,  can  be 
compenfated  only  by  its  extreme  moderation, 
in  Gonfequence  of  which  every  mian  finds  hintfelf 
rated  fo  very  much  below  his  real  revenue,  that 
he  gives  himfelf  little  difturbance  though  his 
neighbour  ftiould  be  rated  fomewhat  lower. 
«  By  what  is  called  the  land-tax  in  England^i 
it  was  intended  that  ftock  fliould  be  taxed  ii^ 
the  (ame  proportion  as  land.    When  the  tax 
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ppon  land  was  at  four  Shillings  in  the  pound,  t  R  A  «. 
or  at  onjB-fifth  of  the  fuppofed  rent,  it  was  in-  ,  ^*  ^ 
tended  that  flock  ihould  be  taxed  at  one-lifth  of 
the  fuppofed  intereft.  When  the  prefent  annual 
land-tax  was  iiril  impofed,  the  legal  rate  of  in« 
tereft  was  fix  per  centt  Every  hundred  pounds 
ilock,  accordingly,  was  fuppofed  to  he  taxed  at 
t;wenty-four  fhillingsj,  the  fifth  part  of  fi^  pounds. 
Since  the  legal  rate  of  intereft  has  been  reduced 
to  five  per  cent,  every  hundred  pounds  ftock  is 
iuppoied  to  be  taxed  at  twenty  ibillings  only. 
The  fum  to  be  raifed,  by  what  is  called  the 
land-tax,  was  divided  between  the  country  and 
the  principal  towns.  The  greater  part  of  it  was 
laid  upon  the  country ;  and  of  what  was  laid 
upon  the  towns,  the  greater  part  was  aflefled 
upqn  the  houfes.  What  remained  to  be  aflefled 
ppon  the  fl;ock  or  trade  of  the  towns  (for  the 
ftock  upon  the  land  was  not  meant  to  be  taxed) 
was  yery  much  below  the  real  value  of  that 
ftock  or  trade.  Whatever  inequalities,  therefore, 
there  might  be  in  the  original  afleflment,  gave 
little  difturbance.  Every  parifh  and  di&n€b  ftill 
pontinues  to  he  rated  for  its  land,  its  houfes,  and 
its  ftock,  according  to  the  original  afleflment ; 
jind  the  s^lmoft  uniyerfal  profperity  of  the  CQun^ 
try,  which  in  moft  places  has  raifed  very  much 
the  value  of  aU  thefe,  has  rendered  thofe  inn 
equalities  of  ftill  lefs  importance  now.  The  rate 
too  upon  each  diftridt  continuing  always  the 
i^me,  the  uncertainty  of  this  tax,  fo  far  as  it 
ipight  ^e  aflefled  upon  the  ftpck  of  any  indi, 
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BOOK  viduad,  has  been  very  much  diminiflied,  as  well 
_yi^  ,  as  rendered  of  much  lefs  confequence.  If  the 
greater  part  of  the  lands  of  England  are  not 
rated  to  the  land-tax  at  half  their  aftual  value, 
the  greater  part  of  the  flock  of  England  is, 
perhaps,  fcarce  rated  at  the  fiftieth  part  of  its 
actual  value.  In  fome  towns  the  whole  land-tax 
is  afTefTed  upon  houfes;  as  in  Weflminfler, 
w^ere  flock  and  trade  are  free.  It  is  otherwife 
in  London. 

In  all  countries  a  fevere  inquifition  into  the 
circumflances  of  private  perfons  has  been  care- 
fully avoided. 

At  Hamburgh*  every  inhabitant  is  obliged 
to  pay  to  the  flate,  one-fourth  per  cent,  of  all 
that  he  pofTeffes ;  and  as  the  wealth  of  the  people 
of  Hamburgh  confills  principally  in  flock,  this 
tax  may  be  confidered  as  a  tax  upon  flock. 
Every  man  aflefTes  himfelf,  and,  in  the  prefence 
of  the  magiilrate,  puts  annually  into  the  public 
coffer  a  certain  fum  of  money,  which  he  declares 
upon  oath  to  be  one-fourth  per  cent,  of  all 
that  he  pofTeffes,  but  without  declaring  what  it 
amounts  to,  or  being  liable  to  any  examination 
upon  that  fubjedl.  This  tax  is  generally  fup- 
pofed  to  be  paid  with  great  fidelity.  In  a  fmall 
republic,  where  the  people  have  entire  confidence 
in  their  magiflrates,  are  convinced  of  the  neCef- 
fity  of  the  tax  for  the  fupport  of  the  flate,  and  be- 
lieve that  it  will  be  faithfully  applied  to  that  pur- 
pofe,  fuch  confcientious  and  voluntary  pa3m(ient 
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may  fbmetimes  be  expefted.    It  is  not  peculiar  c  ha  p.^ 
to  the  people  of  Hamburgh. 

The  canton  of  Underwald  in  Switzerland  is 
frequently  ravaged  by  ftorms  and  inundations, 
and  it  is  thereby  expofed  to  extraordinary  ex- 
pences.  Upon  fuch  occafions  the  people  affem- 
ble,  and  every  one  is  faid  to  declare  with  the 
greateil  franknefs  what  he  is  worth,  in  order  to 
be  taxed  accordingly.  At  Zurich  the  law  or- 
ders, that,  in  cafes  of  neceflity,  every  one  fliould 
be  taxed  in  proportion  to  his  revenue ;  the 
amount  of  which,  he  is  obliged  to  declare  upon 
oath.  They  have  no  fufpicion,  it  is  faid,  tlllat 
atiy  of  their  fellow-citizens  will  deceive  them^ 
At  Bafil  the  principal  revenue  of  the  ftate  arifes 
from  a  finall  cuftom  upon  goods  exported.  All 
the  citizens  make  oath  that  they  will  pay  every 
three  months  all  the  taxes  impofed  by  the  law. 
All  merchants  and  even  all  inn-keepers  are 
trufted  with  keeping  themfelves  the  account  of 
the  goods  which  they  fell  either  within  or  with- 
out the  territory.  At  the  end  of  every  three 
months  they  fend  this  account  to  the  treafurer^ 
with  the  amount  of  the  tax  computed  at  th6 
bottom  of  it.  It  is  not  fufpefted  that  the  reve*^ 
Hue  fu£fers  by  this  confidence  *. 

To  oblige  every  citizen  to  declare  publicly 
upon  oath  the  amount  of  hii$  fortune,  muft  not, 
it  feems,  in  thofe  Swi&  cantons,  be  reckoned  a 
hardOiip.  At  Hamburgh  it  would  be  reckoned 
the  greateil.  Merchants  engaged  in  thehazardous 

*  Memoires  coneemant  fesDroitSy  tomei  piX^tj.  x66. 171. 
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BOOK  projects  of  trade,  all  tremble  at  the  thoughts  of 
^*  being  obliged  at  all  times  to  expofe  the  real  Hate 
of  their  circumftances*  The  ruin  of  their  credit 
and  the  mifci^rriage  of  their  projects,  they  fore* 
fee,  would  too  often  be  the  confequence,  A 
fober  and  parfimonious  people,  who  are  ftrangers 
to  pll  fuch  projects,  do  not  feel  that  they  have 
occafion  for  any  fuch  concealment. 

In  Holland,  foon  after  the  exaltation  of  the 
late  Prince  of  Orange  to  the  Stadtholderfliip, 
a.  tax  of  two  per  cent,  on  the  fiftieth  penny, 
as  it  was  called,  was  impofed  upon  the  whole 
fubflance  of  every  citizen.  Every  citizen  affefled 
himfelf  and  paid  his  taic  in  the  fame  manner  as 
at  Hamburgh  ;  and  it  was  in  general  fuppofed 
to  have  been  paid  with  great  fidelity.  The  people 
had  at  that  time  the  greateft  afFe<!S;ion  for  their 
new  government,  which  they  had  juft  eftablifhed 
by  a  general  infurre^lion.  The  tax  was  to  be 
paid  but  once ;  in  order  to  relieve  the  ftate  in  a 
particular  exigency.  It  was,  indeed,  too  heavy 
to  be  permanent.  In  a  country  where  the  market 
rate  of  intereft  feldom  exceeds  three  per  cent.,  a 
tax  of  two  per  cent,  amounts  to  thirteen  ihillings 
and  fourpence  in  the  pound  upon  the  higheft 
neat  revenue  which  is  commonly  drawn  from 
dock.  It  is  a  ta?c  which  very  few  people  could 
pay  without  encroaching  more  or  lefs  upqn  their 
capitals.  In  a  particular  exigency  the  people 
may,  from  great  public  zeal,  make  a  great 
effort,  and  give  up  even  a  part  of  their  capital^ 
in  order  to  relieve  the  ftate.  But  it  is  impoffible 
that  they  fliould  cpiitinue  tp  dp  fo  for  any  cpn^ 
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iiderable  time ;   and  if  they  did,  the  ta^mrduld  c  H  A  P» 
foon  ruin  them  fo  completely  as  to  render  them  ,    ^' 
altogether  incapable  of  fupporting  the  ftate. 

The  tax  upon  (lock  impofed  by  the  land-taA 
bill  in  England,  though  it  is  proportioned  to  the 
capital,  is  not  intended  to  diminilh  or  take  away 
any  part  of  that  capital.  It  is  meant  only  to  be  a 
tax  upon  the  intereft  of  money  proportioned  to 
that  upon  the  rent  of  land ;  fo  that  when  the  lat- 
ter is  at  four  (hillings  in  the  pound,  the  former 
may  be  at  four  (hillings  in  the  pound  too.  The 
tax  at  Hamburgh,  and  the  ftill  more  moderate 
taxes  of  Underwald  and  Zurich,  are  meant>  in 
the  fame  manner,  to  be  taxes,  not  upon  the 
capital,  but  upon  the  intereft  or  neat  revenue  of 
ftock.  That  of  Holland  was  meant  to  be  a  tax 
upon  the  capital. 

Taxips  upon  thi  Profit  of  partxctdar^  Employments. 

IN  fome  countries  extraordinary  taxes  are 
impofed  upon  the  profit  of  ftock ;  fometimes 
when  employed  in  particular  branches  of  trade, 
and  fometimes  when  employed  in  agriculture. 

Of  the  former  kind  are  in  England  the  tax 
upon  hawkers  and  pedlars,  that  upon  hackney 
'  coaches  and  chairs,  and  that  which  the  keepers 
of  ale-houfes  pay  for  a  licence  to  retail  ale  and 
fpirituous  liquors.  During  the  late  war,  another 
tax  of  the  fame  kind  was  propofed  upon  (hops. 
The  war  having  been  undertaken,  it  was  faid,  in 
defence  of  the  trade  of  the  country,  the  mer- 
chants,  who  were  to  profit  by  it,  ought  to  contri- 
bute towards  the  fupport  of  it. 
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BOOK  A  t|x,  however,  upon  the  profits  of  ftock  em- 
y*  ^  ployed  in  any  particular  branch  of  trade,  can 
never  fall  finally  upon  the  dealers  (who  mufl;  hi 
all  ordinary  cafes  have  their  reafonable  profit, 
and,  where  the  competition  is  free,  can  feldom 
have  more  than  that  profit),  but  always  upon  the 
confumers,  who  mufl;  be  obliged  to  pay  in  the 
price  of  the  goods  the  tax  which  the  dealer  ad- 
vances ;  and  generally  with  fome  overcharge* 

A  tax  of  this  kind,  when  it  is  proportioned  to 
the  trade  of  the  dealer,  is  finally  paidl)y  the  con* 
fumer,  and  occafions  no  oppreffion  to  the  dealer, 
IfVhen  it  is  not  fo  proportioned,  but  is  the  fame 
upon  all  dealers,  though  in  this  cafe  too  it  is 
finally  paid  by  the  confumer,  yet  it  favours  the 
great,  and  occafions  fome  oppreffion  to  the  fmall 
dealer.  The  tax  of  five  fliillings  a  week  upon 
every  hackney-coach,  and  that  often  fliillings  a 
year  upon  every  hackney-chair,  fo  far  as  it  is  ad- 
vanced by  the  difierent  keepers  of  fuch  coaches 
q.nd  chairs,  is  exa6tly  enough  proportioned  to  the 
extent  of  their  relpefitive  dealings.  It  neither  fa- 
vours the  great,  nor  opprefles  the  fmaller  dealer. 
The  tax  of  twenty  fliillings  a  year  for  a  licence  to 
fell  ale ;  of  forty  fliilhngs  for  a  licence  to  fell  fpi- 
rituous  liquors ;  and  of  forty  fliillings  more  for  a 
licence  to  fell  wine,  being  the  fame  upon  all  re- 
tailers, muft  neceflarily  give  fome  advantage  to 
the  great,  and  occafion  fome  oppreflion  to  the 
finall  dealers.  The  former  mud  find  it  more  eafy 
to  get  back  the  tax  in  the  pride  of  their  goods 
than  the  latter.  The  moderation  of  the  tax,  how- 
ever, renders  this  inequality  of  lefs  importance^ 
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and  it  may  to  many  people  appear  not  improper  chap. 
to  give  fome  difcouragement  to  the  multiplica-^  ^  ^-^ 
tion  of  little  ale-houfes.  The  tax  upon  ihops,  it 
was  intendedyihould  be  the  lame  upon  all  (hops. 
It  could  not  well  have  been  otherwife.  It  would 
have  been  impofliUe  to  proportion  with  tolerable 
exaflnefi  the  tax  upon  a  fhop  to  the  extent  of  the 
trade  carried  on  in  it,  without  fuch  an  inquifition 
as  would  have  been  altogether  infupportable  in  a 
free  country.  If  the  tax  had  been  confiderable^ 
it  would  have  oppreffled  the  fmall,  and  forced 
almoft  the  whole  retail  trade  into  the  hands  of 
the  great  dealers.  The  competition  of  the  former 
being  taken  away,  the  latter  would  have  enjoyed 
a  monopoly  of  the  trade ;  and,  like  all  other  mo- 
nopolifli^  would  foon  have  combined  to  raiie 
their  profits  much  beyond  what  was  neceflary  for 
the  payment  of  the  tax.  The  final  payment,  in« 
itead  of  falling  upon  the  fliopkeeper,  would  have 
fallen  upon  the  confumer,  with  a  confiderable 
overcharge  to  the  profit  of  the  fhopkeeper.  For 
thefe  reafons,  the  proje6l  of  a  tax  upon  (hops 
was  laid  afide,  and  in  the  room  of  it  was  fubilif 
tuted  the  fubfidy  1759. 

What  in  France  is  called  the  perfonal  taille, 
is,  perhaps,  the  mofl  important  tax  upon  the 
profits  of  flock  employed  in  agriculture  that  is 
levied  in  any  part  of  Europe. 

In  the  diforderly  fl;ate  of  Europe  during  the 
prevalence  of  the  feudal  government,  the  fove« 
reign  was  obliged  to  content  himfelf  with  tax- 
ing  thde  who  were  too  weak  to  refufe  to  pay 
taxes.  The  great  lords,  though  willing  to  affift 
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BOOK  ^^  npon  particular  emergencieis,  refufed  to  fub-' 
V.  je6t  themfelves  to  any  conftant  tax,  and  he  was 
not  ftrong  enough  to  force  them.  The  occupiers 
of  land  all  over  Europe  were,  the  gf  eater  part  rf 
them,  originally  bondmen.  Through  the  greater 
part  of  Europe  they  were  gradually  emancipatedi 
Some  of  them  acquired  the  property  of  landed 
eftates,  which  they  held  by  fome  bafe  or  ignobltf 
tenure,  fometimes  under  the  king,  and  fometimes 
under  fome  other  great  lord,  like  the  ancient 
copy-holders  of  England.  Others,  without  ac-^ 
quiring  the  property,  obtained  leafes  for  terms 
of  years,  of  the  lands  which  they  occupied  under 
their  lord,  and  thus  became  lefs  dependent  upon 
him.  The  great  lords  feem  to  have  beheld  the 
degree  of  profperity  and  independengy  which 
this  inferior  order  of  men  had  thus  come  to  en-* 
joy,  with  a  malignant  and  contemptuous  indig-> 
nation,  and  willingly  confented  that  the  fovereign 
ihould  tax  them.  In  ibme  countries  this  tax  was 
confined  to  the  lands  which  were  held  in  pto^ 
petty  by  an  ignoble  tenure  $  and,  in  this  cafe^ 
the  taille  was  faid  to  be  real.  The  land-tax 
eftablifhed  by  the  late  King  of  Sardinia,  and  the 
taille  ill  the  provinces  of  Languedoc,  Provence, 
Dauphin^^  and  Brittany  $  in  the  generality  of 
Montauban,  and  in  the  elections  of  Agen  and 
Condom,  as  well  as  in  fome  other  diftrifts  of 
F;*ance,  are  taxes  upon  lands  held  ih  property 
by  an  ignoble  tenure.  In  other  countries  the 
tax  was  laid  upon  the  fuppofed  profits  of  aM 
thofe  who  held  in  farm  or  leafe  lands  belonging 
to  other  people,  whatever  might  be  the  tenure 
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by  which  the  proprietor  held  them ;  and  iu  this  c  H  A  P. 
cafe  the  taille  was  faid  to  be  perfonal.  In  ^ 
the  greater  part  of  thofe  provinces  of  France^ 
which  are  called  the  Countries  of  Ele6lions,  the 
taille  is  of  this  kind.  The  real  taille,  as  it 
is  impofed  only  upon  a  part  of  the  lands  of 
the  country,  is  neceflarily  an  unequal,  but  it 
is  not  alwa3rs  an  arbitrary  tax^  though  it  is  fb 
upon  fome  occafions.  The  perfonal  taille,  as 
it  is  intended  to  be  proportioned  to  the  profits  of 
a  certain  clafs  of  people,  which  can  only  be 
^effed  at,  is  neceffarily  both  arbitrary  and 
unequal. 

In  France  the  peHonol  teille  at  prefent  (1775) 
annually  impofed  upon  the  twenty  generalities, 
called  the  Countries  of  Elections,  amounts  to 
^0,107,239  livres,  16  fous**  The  proportion 
in  which  this  fum  is  affeffed  upon  thofe  different 
provinces,  varies  from  year  to  year,  according  to 
the  reports  which  are  made  to  the  King's  council 
Concerning  the  goodnefs  or  badnefs  of  the  crops, 
as  well  as  other  circumflances,  which>may  either 
increafe  or  diminiih  their  refpe£tive  abilities  to 
pay.  Each  generality  is  divided  into  a  certain 
number  of  elefilions,  and  the  proportion  in  which 
the  fum  impofed  upon  the  whole  generality  is 
clivided  among  thofe  different  elefl:ions,  varies 
likewife  from  year  to  year,  according  to  the 
reports  made  to  the  council  concerning  their 
reQ>e€tive  abilities.  It  feems  impoffible  that  the 
council,  with  the  beft  intentions,  can  ever  pro* 
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Book  portion  \*ith  tolerable  exa^nefs,  either  of  thofe 
two  afiefTments  to  the  real  abilities  of  the  pro* 
vince  or  diftri6l  upon  which  they  are  relpec* 
tively  laid.  Igtiorance  and  mifinformation  muft 
always,  more  or  lefi,  millead  the  moft  upright 
council  The  proportion  which  each  pariih 
ought  to  flipport  of  what  is  affeffed  upon  the 
i/rhole  eleftion,  and  that  which  each  individual 
ought  to  fupport  of  what  is  affefled  upon  his 
particular  parifli,  are  both  in  the  iame  manner 
varied,  from  year  to  year,  according  as  circum. 
fiances  are  fuppofed  to  require.  Thefe  circum* 
ftances  are  judged  of,  in  the  one  cafe,  by  the 
officers  of  the  election ;  in  the  other  by  thofe  of 
the  parifh ;  and  both  the  one  and  the  other  are, 
more  or  lefs,  under  the  direfilion  and  influence  of 
the  intendant.  Not  only  ignorance  and  mifin<» 
formation,  but  friendihip,  party  animofity,  and 
•private  refentment,  are  faid  frequently  to  miflead 
fuch  aiTeflbrs.  No  man  fubjedt  to  fuch  a  tax,  it 
is  evident,  can  ever  be  certain,  before  he  is  a£* 
fefled,  of  what  he  is  to  pay.  He  cannot  even 
be  certain  after  he  is  afTelTed.  If  any  perfi>n  has 
been  taxed  who  ought  to  have  been  exempted  ; 
'Ot  if  any  perfon  has  been  taxed  beyond  his  pro- 
portion, though  both  muil  pay  in  the  mean  time, 
yet  if  they  complain,  and  make  good  their  com* 
plaints,  the  whole  parifh  is  reimpofed  next  year 
in  order  to  reiiiiburfe  them-  If  any  of  the  con- 
tributors become  bankrupt  or  infolvent,  the  col- 
Ie6lor  is  obliged  to  advance  his  tax,  and  the 
whole  parifh  is  reimpofed  next  year  in  order  to 
reimburfe  the  coUedlor.   If  the  colledlor  himfelf 
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inould  become  bankrupt,  the  pariih  which  ele6ls  c  H  A  ?• 
him  muft  anfwer  for  his  condu6l  to  the  receiver-  ^ 
general  of  the  eleftion*  But^  as  it  might  be 
troublefome  for  the  receiver  to  profecute  the 
whole  pariih,  he  takes  at  his  choice  five  or  fix 
of  the  richefl:  contributors,  and  obliges  them  to 
inake  good  what  had  been  lofli  by  the  infolvency 
of  the  colleftor*  The  parifli  is  afterwards  re* 
impofed  in  order  to  reimburfe  thofe  five  or  fix* 
Such  reimpofitions  are  always,  over  and  above 
the  taille  of  the  particular  year  in  which  they 
aire  laid  on. 

When  a  tax  is  impofed  upon  the  profits  of 
flock  in  a  particular  branch  of  trade,  the  traders 
are  all  careful  to  bring  no  more  goods  to  market 
than  what  they  can  fell  at  a  price  fufficient  to 
reimbujffe  them  for  advancing  the  tax.  Some  of 
them  withdraw  a  part  of  their  fl:ocks  from  the 
trade,  and  the  market  is  more  fparingly  fupplied 
than  before.  The  price  of  the  goods  rifes,  and 
the  final  payment  of  the  tax  falls  upon  the  con» 
fumer.  But  when  a  tax  is  impofed  upon  the 
profits  of  flock  employed  in  agriculture,  it  i$ 
not  the  intereft  of  the  farmers  to  withdraw  any 
part  of  their  flock  from  that  employment.  Each 
farmer  occupies  a  certain  quantity  of  land,  for 
which  he  pays  rent.  For  the  proper  cultivation 
of  this  land  a  certain  quantity  of  flock  is  necef- 
fary;  and  by  withdrawing  any  part  of  this 
neceflary  quantity,  the  farmer  is  not  likely  to  be 
more  able  to  pay  either  the  rent  or  the  tax.  In 
erder  to  pay  the  tax,  it  can  never  be  his  intereft 
to  diminiih  the  quantity  of  his  produce,  nor  con* 
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BOOK  fequently  to  fiipply  the  market  more  fparingly\ 
^^^^^^  than  before.  The  tax,  therefore,  will  never 
enable  him  to  raife  the  price  of  his  produce,  fo  as 
to  reimburfe  himfelf  by  throwing  the  final  pay- 
ment upon  the  confumer*  The  farmer,  how- 
ever, mull  have  his  reafonable  profit  as  well  as 
every  other  dealer,  otherwife  he  muft  give  up  the 
trade.  After  the  impofition  of  a  tax  of  this 
kind,  he  can  get  this  reafonable  profit  only  by 
paying  lels  rent  to  the  landlord.  The  more  he 
is  obliged  to  pay  in  the  way  of  tax,  the  lefs  he 
can  afford  to  pay  in  the  way  of  rent.  A  tax  of 
this  kind  impofed  durinjg  the  currency  of  a  leafe 
may,  no  doubt,  diftrefs  or  ruin  the  farmer* 
Upon  the  renewal  of  the  leafe  it  muft  always 
fall. upon  the  landlord* 

In  the  countries  where  the  peribnal  taiUe  takes 
place,  the  farmer  is  commonly  aifefled  in  propor- 
tion to  the  ftock  which  he  appears  to  employ  in 
cultivation.  He  is,  upon  this  account,  fre^V 
quently  afraid  to  have  a  good  team  of  horfes  or 
oxen,  but  endeavours  to  cultivate  with  the  mean- 
eft  and  moft  wretched  inftruments  of  huft)andry 
that  he  can.  Such  is  his  diftruft  in  the  juftice 
of  his  affeffors,  that  he  counterfeitis  jpoverty, 
and  wifhes  to  appear  fcarce  able  to  pay  any  thing 
for  fear  of  being  obliged  to  pay  too  much.  By 
this  miferable  policy  he  does  hot,  perhaps,  always 
confult  his  own  intereft  in  the  moft  efie^ual  man- 
ner ;  and  he  probably  lofes  more  by  the  diminu- 
tion of  his  produce  than  he  faves  by  that  of  his 
tax.  Though,  in  confequence  of  this  wretched 
cultivation  the  market  is,  no  doubt,  fomewhat 
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Worfe  fupplied ;  yet  the  finall  rife  of  price  which  c  H  A  P. 
this  may  occafion,  as  it  is  not  likely  even  to  ^'* 
indemnify  the  farmer  for  the  diminution  of  his 
produce,  it  is  ftill  lefs  likely  to  enable  him  to 
pay  more  rent  to  the  landlord.  The  public, 
the  farmer,  the  landlord,  all  fufFer  niore  or  lefs 
by  this  degraded  cultivation.  That  the  perfonal 
taille  tends,  in  many  different  ways,  to  difcourage 
cultivation,  and  confequently  to  dry  up  the  prin* 
cipal  fource  of  the  wealth  of  every  great  country, 
I  have  already  h^d  occai!on  to  ohferve  in  the 
third  book  of  this  Inquiry, 

What  are  called  poll-taxes  in  the  fouthem 
provinces  of  North  America,  and  in  the  Weft 
Indian  iflands,  annual  taxes  of  fo  much  a  head 
upon  every  negroe,  are  properly  taxes  upon  the 
profits  of  a  certain  fpecies  of  ftpcjk  employed  in 
agriculture.  As  the  planters  aye,  the  greater  part 
of  them,  both  farmers  and  landlords,  the  final 
payment  of  the  tax  falls  upon  them  in  theiu 
quality  of  landlords  without  any  retribution. 

Taxes,  of  fo  much  a  head  upon  the  bondmen 
employed  in  cultivation,  feem  anciently  to  have 
been  common  all  over  Europe.  There  fubfifts^ 
at  prefent  a  tax  of  this  kind  in  the  empire  of 
Buffia.  It  is  probably  upon  this  account  thal^ 
poll-taxes  of  all  kinds  h^^ve  often  been  repr^ 
fented  as  badges  of  flavery.  Every  tax,  how^ 
ever,  is  to  the  perfon  who  pays  it  a  badge,  not  pf 
llavery,  but  of  liberty.  It  denotes,  that  he  is 
fubjefil  to  government,  indeed,  but  that,  as  he 
has  fome  property,  he  cannot  hin^felf  be  the  pro* 
perty  pf  9>  mafteTt    A  PQU;tax  upon  flaves,  U 
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BOOK  altogether  different  from  a  poll-tax  upon  &ee^ 
^-  men.  Hie  latter  is  paid  by  the  perfons  upon 
whom  it  is  impofed ;  the  former  by  a  difierent 
fet  of  perfons.  The  latter  is  either  altc^ether 
arbitrary  or  altogether  unequal,  and  in  moil  cafes 
is  both  the  one  and  the  other;  the  former^ 
though  in  feme  refpeSfcs  unequal,  different  flaves' 
being  of  different  values,  is  in  no  refpe6l:s  arbi« 
trary.  Every  mailer  who  knows  the  number  of 
his  own  flaves,  knows  exa6lly  what  he  has  to 
pay.  Thofe  different  taxes,  however,  being 
called  by  the  fame  name,  have  been  coniidered 
as  of  the  fame  nature. 

The  taxes  which  in  Holland  are  impofed  upom 
men  and  maid  fervants,  are  taxes,  not  upon 
flock,  but  upon  expence ;  and  fo  far  refemble 
the  taxes  upon  confumable  commodities.  The 
tax  of  a  guinea  a  head  for  every  man  fervantj^ 
which  has  lately  been  impofed  in  Great  Britain j^ 
is  of  the  fame  kind.  It  falls  heavieft  upon  the 
middling  rank.  A  man  of  two  hundred  a  year 
may  keep  a  fingie  man  fervant.  A  man  often 
thoufand  a  year  will  not  keep  fifty.  It  does  not 
affe6l  the  poor. 

Taxes  upon  the  profits  ot  ftock  in  particul» 
employments  can  never  affe6l  the  intereft  of 
money.  Nobody  will  lend  his  money  for  leA 
intereft  to  thofe  who  exercife  the  ta:?^ed,  than  to 
thofe  who  exercife  the  unfaaxed  employments. 
Taxes  upon  the  revenue  arifing  from  ftock  in  aU 
employments,  where  the  government  attempts  tQ 
levy  them  with  any  degree  of  exa^nefs,  ^,  in 
many  cafes,  fall  upon  the  intereft  of  money. 
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The  Viogtieme,  or  twentieth  penny,  in  France,  chap. 
ia  a  tax  of  the  fame  kind  with  what  is  called  the  .  °i 
landrtax  in  England,  and  i^  afleffed,  in  the  fame 
manner,  upon  the  revenue  arifing  from  land, 
houfes,  and  flock.  So  far  as  it  aiFe6ts  iiock  it  is 
ajQTefled,  though  not  with  great  rigour,  yet  with 
much  more  exa6tnefs  than  that  part  of  the  land* 
tax  of  England  which  is  impofed  upon  the  fame 
fund.  It,  in  many  cafes,  falls  altogether  upoQ 
the  mtereft  of  money.  Money  is  frequently 
fimk  in  France  upon  what  are  called  Contra£i;9 
for  the  conftitution  of  a  rent ;  that  is,  perpetual 
annuities  redeemable  at  any  time  by  the  debtor 
upon  repayment  of  the  fum  originally  advanced, 
but  of  which  this  redemption  is  not  exigible  by 
the  creditor  eitcept  in  particular  cafes.  The 
Vingtieme  feems  not  tp  l)ave  raifed  the  rate  of 
fhoik  annuities,  though  it  is  exa^ly  levied  upoQ 
themallt 

Appendix  to  Articjles  I.  and  II. 

Taxes  upon  the  capital  Value  of  Land^  Houfes ^  and  Stock* 

WHILE  property  remains  in  the  poflefQon  of 
the  iame  perfon,  whatever  permanent  taxes  may 
have  been  impofed  upon  it,  they  have  never 
|>een  intended  to  diminiih  or  take  away  any  part 
of  its  capital  value,  but  only  fome  part  of  the 
revenue  arifing  from  it,  But  when  property 
changes  hands,  when  it  is  tranfnutted  either  from 
the  dead  to  the  living,  or  from  the  living  to  the 
Jiving?  fuch  tax?s  have  frequently  been  impofe4 
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BOOK  upon  it  as  neceflarily  take  away  fome  part  of  ittf 
^'       capital  value. 

The  transference  of  all  forts  of  property  from 
the  dead  to  the  living,  and  that  of  immoveable 
property,  of  lands  and  houfes,  from  the  living 
to  the  living,  are  tranfa6lions  which  are  in  their 
nature  either  public  and  notorious,  or  fuch  as 
cannot  be  long  concealed.     Such  tranfadtions^ 
therefore,  may  be  taxed  diredlly.    The  tranf' 
ference  of  flock,  or  moveable  property,  from  the 
living  to  the  living,  by  the  lending  of  money,  is 
frequently  a  fecret  tranli6lion,  and  may  always 
be  made  fo*    It  cannot  eafily,   therefore,   be 
taxed  diredtly.     It  has  been  taxed  indire^ly  in 
two  different  ways ;  firft,  by  requiring  that  the 
deed,  containing  the  obligation  to  repay,  fhould 
be  written  upon  paper  or  parchment  which  had 
paid  a  certain  flamp-duty,  otherwife  not  to  be' 
valid }   fecondly,  by  requiring,  under  the  like 
penalty  of  invalidity,  that  it  fhould  be  recorded 
either  in  a  public  or   fecret   regifler,   and  by 
impofing  certain  duties  upon  fuch  regiflration* 
Stamp-duties  and   duties   of  regiflration  have 
frequently  been  impofed  likewife  upon  the  deeds 
transferring  property  of  all  kinds  from  the  dead 
to  the  living,  and  upon  thofe  transferring  im- 
moveable property  from  the  living  to  the  living, 
tranfa£lions  which  might  eafily  have  been  taxed 
dire6Hy. 

The  Vicefima  Hereditatum,  the  twentieth 
penny  of  inheritances,  impofed  by  Auguflus 
upon  the  ancient  Romans,  was  a  tax  upon  the 

transferencQ 
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transference  of  property  from  the  dead  to  the  c  H  a  p« 
living,     Dion  CaflSus*,  the  author  who  writes \  ^^ 
concerning  it  the  leaft  indiftinfilly,  fays,  that 
it  was  impofedupon  all  fucceflions,  legacies,  and 
donations,  in  cafe  of  death,  except  upon  thofe 
to  the  neareft  relations,  and  to  the  poor. 

Of  the  fame  kind  is  the  Dutch  tax  upon 
fucceffions  t.  Collateral  fucceffions  are  taxed, 
according  to  the  degree  of  relation,  from  five 
to  thirty  per  cent,  upon  the  whole  value  of  the 
fuceeilion.  Teftamentary  donatfons,  or  legacieer 
to  collaterals,  are  fubje6l  to  the  like  duties. 
Thofe  from  huiband  to  wife,  or  from  wife  to 
hulband,  to  the  fiftieth  penny.  The  Lu6tuo& 
Hereditas,  the  mournful  fucceflion  of  afcendentsr 
to  defcendentfi,  to  the  twentieth  penny  only. 
Direft  fucceffions,  pr  thofe  of  defcendents  to 
afcendents,  pay  no  tax.  The  death  of  a  father, 
tofuch  of  his  children  as  live  in  the  fame  houfe 
with  him,  is  feldom  attended  with  any  increafe^ 
and  frequently  with  a  confiderable  diminution  of 
revenue ;  by  the  lois  of  his  induftry,  of  his  office, 
orof  fome  life-rent  eftate,  of  which  he  may  havQ 
been  in  poiTeffion.  That  tax  would  be  cruel  and 
oppreffive  which  aggravated  their  lofs  by  taking 
from  them  any  part  of  his  fucceffion.  It  may, 
however,  fometimes  be  otherwife  with  thofe 
children  who,  in  the  language  of  the  Roma^ 
law,  are/aid  to  be  emancipated}  in  that  of  th© 

•  lib.  SS*    See  alfo  Burman  de  Ve<SUgalibus  Pop.  Rom.  cap.xif 
^d  Bouchaud  de  1'  impot  du  vingtleme  fur  les  fucceffioiu. 
^  See  Afemoires  copcemaiit  lef  Drpit^  ftp.  tome  1.  p.  %%s* 

Scotch 
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9  o  o  K  Sdotch  law^  to  be  fom-fusiiyiateii  :  that  }S»  whf^ 
^'^  ,  have  received  their  portion,  have  got  families  of 
their  own,  and  are  fupported  by  funds  feparate 
and  independent  of  thofe  of  their  father.  What- 
ever part  of  his  fucceflion  might  come  to  fuch 
children,  would  be  a  real  addition  to  their  for- 
tune, and  might  therefore,  perhaps,  without 
more  inconveniency  than  what  attends  all  duties 
of  this  kind,  be  liable  to  fome  tax. 

The  cafualties  of  the  feudal  law  were  taxies 
upon  the  transference  of  land,  both  from  th^ 
dead  to  the  living,  and  from  the  living  to  the 
living.  In  ancient  times  they  conftituted  in  every 
paint  of  Europe  one  of  the  principal  branches  of 
the  revenue  of  the  crown. 

The  heir  of  every  immediate  vaffal  of  the 
crown  paid  a  certain  duty,  generally  a  year's 
rent,  upon  receiving  the  inveftiture  of  the  eftate^ 
Jf  the  heir  was  a  minor,  the  whole  rents  of  the 
^ate»  during  the  continuance  of  the  minority, 
devolved  to  the  fuperior  without  any  otli^ 
charge,  befides  the  n^aintenaace  of  the  minor, 
and  the  payment  of  the  widow's  dower,  when 
there  happened  to  be  a  dowager  upon  the  land* 
M^n  the  minor  came  toheoi  ^e,  another  tax, 
called  Relief,  was  ililldue  to  the  fuperior,  which 
generally  amounted  likewife  to  a  yearns  rent.  A 
long  minority,  which  in  the  prefent  times  la 
frequently  difburdens  a  great  eftate  of  |dl  it9 
incumbrances,  and  reftores  the  family  to  their 
ancient  Iplendour,  could  in  thofe  times  have  no 
Ai(:h  ^fieStf    Tb%  wfAe,  aai4  not  ^  diiincu^* 
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%r$nce  of  the  eftnte,  w«is  the  common  efib^fc  of  a  c  h  a  p^ 
long  minority,  ^^ 

By  the  feudal  law,  the  vaflal  could  not  alienate 
without  the  confent  of  his  fuperior,  who  gene** 
rally  extorted  a  fine  or  compofition  for  granting 
it    This  fine,  which  was  at  firft  arbitrary,  cama 
in  many  countries  to  be  regulated  at  a  certaia 
portion  of  the  price  of  the  land.    In  fome  coun* 
tries,  where  the  greater  part  of  the  other  feudal 
cuftoms  have  gone  into  difufe,  this  tax  upon  the 
alienation  of  landftill  continues  to  make  a  very 
confi4erable  branch  of  the  revenue  of  the  fove* 
reign.     In  the  canton  of  Berne  it  is  fo  high  as  a 
£xth  part  of  the  price  of  all  noble  fiefs ;  and  a 
tenth  part  of  that  of  all  ignoble  ones  *.     In  the 
canton  of  Lucerne  the  tax  upon  the  fale  of  lan(& 
is  not  univerfal,  and  takes  place  only  in  cer- 
tain diftri6ts.     But  if  any  perfon  fells  his  land^ 
jn  order  to  remove  out  of  the  territory,  he  payi 
ten  per  cent,  upon  the  whole  price  of  the  fide  t. 
Taxes  of  the  fame  kind  upon  the  fale  either  of 
all  lands,  or  of  lands  held  by  certain  tenures, 
tak^  place  in  many  other  countries,  and  make  a 
more  or  left  qonfi4erable  branch  of  the  revenue 
^f  thefovereign. 

Such  tranla6lions  may  be  tiatxed  indirefitly,b3r 
jneans  either  of  flamp-d^ties,  or  of  duties  upon 
yegiflration  J  and  thofe  duties  either  may  or  may 
not  be  proportioned  to  the  vdlue  of  the  ful]g«fib 
^hich  is  transferred. 

f  Memoir«f  ixmc«tt|itttoI>nA9il^ 
j-  Id.  p.  J57. 
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BOOK      In  Great  Britain  the  ftamp-duties  are  highe? 
V.       or  lower,  not  fo  much  according  to  the  value  of 
the  property  transferred  (an  eighteen-penny  or 
half-crown  ilamp  being  fufficient  upon  a  bond 
for  the  largeft  fum  of  money)  as  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  deed.    The  higheft  do  not  exceed 
fix  pounds  upon  every  flieet  of  paper,  or  Ikin  of 
parchment  J   and  thefe  high  duties  fall  chiefly 
upon  grants  from  the  crown,  and  upon  certain 
law  proceedings,  without  any  regard  to  the  value 
of  the  fubjeft.     There  are  in  Great  Britain  no 
iduties  on  the  regiftration  of  deeds  or  writings^ 
except  the  fees  of  the  officers  who  keep  the  re- 
gifter ;  and  thefe  are  feldom  more  than  a  rea^ 
fonable  recompence  for  their  labour.  The  crown 
derives  no  revenue  from  them. 

In  Holland*  there  are  both  ftamp  duties  and 
duties  upon  regiftration;  which  in  fome  cafes 
are,  and  in  fome  are  not,  proportioned,  to  the 
value  of  the  property  transferred.  Allteftame^ts 
Inuft  be  written  upon  ftamped  paper,  of  whicH 
the  price  is  proportioned  to  the  property  dif- 
pofed  of,  fo  that  there  are  ftamps  which  coft 
from  three  pence,  or  three  ftivers  a  flieet,  to  thjee 
hundred  florins,  equal  to  about  twenty-feven 
pounds  ten  fhillings  of  our  money.  If  the  ftamp 
is  of  an  inferior  price  to  what  the  teftator 
ought  to  have  made  ufe  of,  his  fucceflion  is 
conflfcated.  This  is  over  and  above  all  their 
other  taxes  on  fucceffion.    JExcept  bills  of  ex- 

*  ^^noircfi  coociernant  les  Drokvy  ^c«  tome  i.  p.  »23}  %%4$  a»5* 
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cjtiange,.  and  fome  other  mercantile  bills, ,  all  c  ETA  R 
other  deeds,  bonds,  and  contra£ts,  arefubje6t  to 
a  ftamp-duty.  This  duty,  however,  does  not  rife 
in  proportion  to  the  .value  of  the  fubjeft.     AH 
fales  of  land  and  of  houfes,  and  aU  mortgages 
upon  either,  muft  be  regiftered,  and,  upon  re- 
giftration,  pay  a  duty  to  the  ftate  of  two  and  a 
half  per  cent,  upon  the  amount  of  the  price  oc 
of  the  mortgage.   This  duty  is  extended  to  the 
fale  of  all  fliips  and  veffels  of  more  than  two  tons 
burthen,  whether  decked  or  undecked.    Thefe, 
it  feems,  are  confidered  as  a  fort  of  houfes  upon 
the  water.    The  fale  of  moveables,  when  it  i$ 
ordered  by  a  court  of  juftice,  is  fubje6b  to  the 
like  duty  of  two  and  a  half  per  cent.^ 

In  France  there  are  both  ftamp-duties  and 
duties  upon  regiftration.  The  former  are  confi- 
dered as  a  branch  of  the  aides  or  excife,  and  in 
the  provinces  where  thofe  duties  take  place,  are 
levied  by  the  excife  officers.^  The  latter  are  con- 
fidered as  a  branch  of  the  domain  of  the  crownj> 
and  are  levied  by  a  different  fet  of  officers. 

Thofe  modes  of  taxation,  by  fl:amp.duties  and 
by  duties  qpon  regiftration,  are  of  very  modern 
invention.  In  the  courfe  of  little  more  than  a 
century,  however,  ftamp-duties  have,  in  Europe^ 
become  almoft  univerfal,  and  duties  upon  re- 
giftration extremely  common.  There  is  no  art 
which  one  government  fooner  learns  of  another, 
than  that  of  draining  money  from  the  pockets  of 
the  people. 

Taxes  upon  the  transference  of  property  from 
the  dead  to  the  living,  fall  finally  as  well  as  im-*^ 
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mediately  upon  the  perfcm  to  whom  the  property 
k  transferred.  Taxes  upon  the  fale  of  land  fall 
altogether  upon  the  feller.  The  feller  is  almoll 
always  under  the  neceffity  of  felKng,  and  muft^ 
therefore,  take  fuch  a  price  as  he  can  get.  The? 
buyer  is  fcarce  ever  under  the  neceffity  of  buy-» 
ing,  and  will,  therefore,  only  give  fuch  a  price 
as  be  Ukes.  He  confiders  what  the  land  will  coil^ 
bim  in  tax  and  price  together.  The  more  he  in 
obliged  to  pay  in  the  way  of  tax,  the  lefs  he  will 
be  difpofed  to  give  in  the  way  of  price.  Such 
taxes,  therefore,  fall  almoft  always  upon  a  ne* 
ceffitous  perfon,  and  mull,  therefore,  be  fre* 
quently  very  cruel  and  oppreffive.  Taxes  upon 
the  fale  of  new-built  houfes,  where  the  building 
is  fold  without  the  ground,  fall  generally  upon 
the  buyer,  becaufe  the  builder  muft  generally 
have  his  profit ;  otherwife  he  muft  give  up  the 
trade.  If  he  advances  the  tax,  therefore,  the 
buyer  muft  generally  repay  it  to  him.  Taxes 
upon  the  fale  of  old  houfes,  for  the  fame  reafon 
as  thofe  upon  the  fale  of  land,  fall  generally  upon 
the  feller ;  whom,  in  moft  cafes,  either  conve* 
niency  or  neceffity  obliges  to  fell.  The  number 
of  new-built  houfes  that  are  annually  brought  to 
market,  is  more  or  lefs  regulated  by  the  de- 
mand. Unlefs  the  demand  is  fuch  as  to  afford 
the  builder  his  profit,  after  paying  all  expences, 
he  will  build  no  more  houfes.  The  number  of  old 
houfes  which  happen  at  any  time  to  come  to 
market  is  regulated  by  accidents,  of  which  the 
greater  part  have  no  relation  to  the  demand. 
Two  of  three  great  bankruptcies  in  a  mercantile 
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town,  will  bring  many  houfes  to  fale,  which  mnft  c  H  A  P. 
be  fold  for  what  can  be  got  for  them.  Taxes  °* 
upon  the  fale  of  ground-rents  fall  altogether  upon 
the  feller)  for  the  fame  realbn  as  thofe  upon  the 
fale  of  land.  Stamp-duties,  and  duties  upon 
the  regiftration  (^  bonds  and  contraAs  for  bor- 
rowed money,  fall  altogether  upon  the  borrower, 
and,  in  fa£t,  are  always  paid  by  him.  Duties  of 
the  fame  kind  upon  law  jH'oceedings  faQ  upon 
the  fuitors.  They  reduce  to  both  the  capital 
value  of  the  fubjeS;  in  diipute.  The  more  it  coils 
to  acquire  any  property,  the  lefs  muft  be  the 
neat  value  of  it  when  acquired. 

All  taxes  upon  the  transference  of  property  of 
every  kind,  fo  far  as  they  diminiih  the  capital 
value  of  that  property,  tend  to  diminiih  the  funds 
deilined  for  the  maintenance  of  produ^live  la« 
bour.  They  are  all  more  or  lefs  unthrifty  taxes 
that  increafe  the  revenue  of  the  fovereign,  which 
feldom  maintains  any  but  unprodu6fcive  labour* 
ers ;  at  the  expence  of  the  capital  of  the  people^ 
which  maintains  none  put  produ6fcive» 

Such  taxes,  even  when  they  are  proportioned 
to  the  value  of  the  property  transferred,  are  flill 
unequal;  the  frequency  of  transference  not  being 
always  equal  in  property  of  equal  value.  When 
they  are  not  proportioned  to  this  value,  wh;ch  is 
the  cafe  with  the  greater  part  of  the  ilamp« 
duties,  and  duties  of  regiftration,  they  are  ftill 
more  fo.  They  are  in  no  relpe6t  arbitrary,  but 
are  or  may  be  in  all  cafes  perfectly  clear  and 
certain.  Though  they  fometimes  fall  upon  the 
peifoo  who  is  not  very  able  to  pay ;  the  time  of 
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BOOK  payment  is  in  moil  cafesTufficiently  convenient 
for  him.  When  the  payment  becomes  due,  he 
muft  in  moft  cafes  have  the  money  to  pay.  They 
are  levied  at  very  little  expcnfce,  and  in  general 
fubje6fc  the  contributors  to  no  other  inconve* 
niency  befides  always  the  unavoidable  one  of 
paying  the  tax. 

In  France  the  damp  duties  are  not  milch  com- 
plained of.  Thofe  of  regiftration,  which  they  call 
the  Controle,  are.  They  give  occafion,  it  is  pre- 
tended,to  much  extortion  intheofficers  of  the  far-^ 
mers-generalwho  collect  thetax,  which  is  inagreat 
meafure  arbitrary  and  uncertain.  In  the  greater 
part  of  the  libels  which  have  been  written  againft 
the  prefentfyftem  of  finances  in  France,  the  abufe» 
of  the  Controle  make  a  principal  article.  Uncer- 
tainty, however,  does  not  feem  to  be  neceffarily 
inherent  in  the  nature  of  fuch  taxes.  If  the  popu« 
lar  complaints  are  well  founded,  the  abufe  muft 
arife,  not  fo  much  from  the  nature  of  the  tax,  a» 
fi*om  the  want  of  precifion  and  diftin^lnefs  in  the 
words  of  the  edi6ts  or  laws  which  impofe  it. 

The  regiftration  of  mortjgages,  and  in  general 
of  all  rightsupon  immoveable  property,  as  it  gives 
great  fecurity  both  to  creditors  and  purchafers,  i3 
extremely  advantageous  to  the  public.  That  o€ 
the  greater  part  of  deeds  of  other  kinds  is  fre- 
quently inconvenient,  and  even  dangerous  to  in- 
dividuals, without  any  advantage  to  the  public* 
All  regifters  which,  it  is  acknowledged,  ought 
to  be  kept  fecret,  ought  certainly  never  to  exift. 
The  credit  of  individuals  ought  certainly 
n^ver  to  depend  upon  fo  very  llender  a  &cu« 
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rity  as  the  probity  and  religion  of  the  inferior  C  H  A  P« 
officers  of  revenue.  But  where  the  fees  of  re-  ,  J^' 
giftration  have  been  made  a  fource  of  revenue 
to  the  fovereign,  regifter  offices  have  commonly 
been  multiplied  without  end,  both  for  the  deeds 
which  ought  to  be  regiftered,  and  for  thofe  which 
ought  not.  In  France  there  are  feveral  different 
Ibrts  of  fecret  regifters.  This  abufe,  though  not 
perhaps  a  neceffary,  it  muft  be  acknowledged, 
is  a  very  natural  effe6l  of  fuch  taxes. 

Such  ftamp-duties  as  thofe  in  England  upon 
cards  and  dice,  upon  news-papers  and  periodical 
pamphlets,  &c.  are  properly  taxes  upon  con- 
fumption ;  the  final  payment  falls  upon  the  per- 
fons  who  ufe  or  confume  fuch  commodities.  Such 
ftamp-duties  as  thofe  upon  licences  to  retail  ale, 
wine,  and  fpirituous  liquors,  though  intended, 
perhaps,  to  fall  upon  the  profits  of  the  retailers, 
are  likewife  finally  paid  by  the  confumers  of 
thofe  liquors.  Such  taxes,  though  called  by  the 
fame  name,  and  levied  by  the  fame  officers  and 
in  the  fame  manner  with  the  ftamp-duties  above- 
mentioned  upon  the  transference  of  property, 
are  however  of  a  quite  different  nature,  and  fall 
iipon  quite  different  funds. 

Article  IIL 
Taxes  upon  the  Wages  of  Labour. 

THE  wages  of  the  inferior  claffes  of  work- 
men, I  have  endeavoured  to  fliow  in  the  firft 
book,  are  every  where  neceffarily  regulated  by 
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BOOK  two  different  circumftances ;   the  demand  foJf 
labour,  and  the  ordinary  or  average  price  of 
provifions*  The  demand  for  labour^  according  as 
it  happens  to  be  either  increafing,  ilatioDafy,  or 
declining ;  or  to  require  an  increafing,  ftation^ 
ary,  or  declining  population,  regulates  the  lub- 
Mence  of  the  labourer,  and  determines  in  what 
degree  it  ihall  be,  either  liberal,  moderate,  or 
fcanty.     The  ordinary  or  average  price  of  pro- 
vifions  determines  the  quantity  of  money  which 
muftbe  paid  to  the  workman  in  order  to  enable 
him,  one  year  with  another,  to  purchafe  this 
liberal,  moderate,  or  fcanty  fubfiftence.   While 
the  demand  for  labour  and  flie  price  of  provifions, 
therefore,  reitoain  the  fame,  a  dire6t  tax  upon 
the  wages  of  laboul:  can  have  no  other  effedt 
than  to  raife  them  fomewhat  higher  than  the  tax. 
Let  us  fuppofe,  for  example,  that  in  a  particular 
place  the  demand  for  labour  and  the  price  of 
provifions  were  fuch,  as  to  render  ten  fliiUings  a 
week  the  ordinary  wages  of  labour ;  and  that  a 
tax  of  one-fifth,  or  four  fliillings  in  the  pounds 
was  impofed  upon  wages.    If  the  demand  for 
labour  and  the  price  of  provifions  remained  the 
fame,  it  would  fl:ill  be  neceflary  that  the  labourer 
fhould  in  that  place  earn  fuch  a  fubfiftence  as 
could  be  bought  only  for  ten  (hillings  a  week, 
or  that  after  paying  the  tax  he  fliould  have  ten 
fliillings  a  week  free  wages.  But  in  order  to  leave 
him  fuch  fi-ee  wages  after  paying  fuch  a  tax,  the 
price  of  labour  muft  in  that  place  foon  rife,  not 
to  twelve  fliillings  a  week  only,  but  to  twelve 
and  fixpence ;  that  is,  ix\,  order  to  enable  him  to 
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)()4y  a  tax  of  one-fifth,  his  wages  muft  neceflarily  c  H  A  F. 
foon  rife,  not  one-fifth  part  only,  but  one  fourth.  v.,.J^ 
Whatever  was  the  proportion  of  the  tax,  the 
wages  of  labour  muft  in  all  cafes  rife,  not  only 
in  that  proportion,  but  in  a  higher  proportion* 
If  the  tax,  for  example,  was  one-tenth,  the  wages 
of  labour  muft  neceffarily  foon  rife,  not  one- 
tenth  part  only,  but  one-eighth* 

A  dire6l  tax  upon  the  wages  of  labour,  there* 
fore,  though  the  labourer  might  perhaps  pay 
it  out  of  his  hand,  could  not  properly  be  faid  to 
be  even  advanced  by  him ;  at  leaft  if  the  de- 
mand for  labour  and  the  average  price  of  provi- 
fions  remained  the  fiime  after  the  tax  as  before 
it.  In  all  fuch  cafes,  not  only  the  tax,  but  fome- 
thing  more  than  the  tax,  would  in  reality  be 
advanced  by  the  perfon  who  immediately  em- 
ployed him.  The  final  payment- would  in  dif- 
ferent cafes  fall  upon  different  perfons.  The  rife 
which  fuch  a  tax  might  occafion  in  the  wages 
of  manufafiluring  labour  would  be  advanced  by 
the;mafter  manufafturer,  who  would  both  be 
entitled  and  obliged  to  charge  it,  with  a  profit, 
upon  the  price  of  his  goods.  The  final  payment 
of  this  rife  of  wages,  therefore,  together  with 
the  additional  profit  of  the  mafter  manufadlurer, 
would  fall  upon  the  confumer.  The  rife  which 
fuch  ^  tax  might  occafion  in  the  wages  of  coun- 
try labour  would  be  advanced  by  the  farmer, 
who,  in  order  to  maintain  the  fame  number  of 
labourers  as  before,  would  be  obliged  to  em- 
ploy a  greater  capital.  In  order  to  get  back  this 
greater  capital,  together  with  the  ordinary  profits 
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BOOK  of  flock,  it  would  be  neceffary  that  he  fiiould 
V*  retain  a  larger  portion,  or  what  comes  to, the 
fame  thing,  the  price  of  a  larger  portion,  of  the 
produce  of  the  land,  and .  confequently  that  he 
fliould  pay  lefs  rent  to  the  landlord.  The  final 
payment  of  this  rife  of  wages,  therefore,  would 
in  this  cafe  fall  upon  the  landlord,  together  with 
the  additional  profit  of  the  farmer  who  had  ad- 
vanced it.  In  all  cafes  a  dire6l  tax  upon  the 
wages  of  labour  muft,  in  the  long-run,  occafion 
both  a  greater  redu6lion  in  the  rent  of  land,  and 
a  greater  rife  in  the  price  of  manufactured  goods, 
than  would  have  followed  from  the  proper  affelt 
ment  of  a  fum  equal  to  the  produce  of  the  tax, 
partly  upon  the  rent  of  land,  and  partly  upon 
confumable  commodities. 

If  direfl:  taxes  upon  the  wages  of  labour  have 
not  always  occafioned  a  proportionable  rife  in 
thofe  wages,  it  is  becaufe  they  have  generally 
occafioned  a  confiderable  fall  in  the  demand  for 
labour.  The  declenfion  of  induftry,  the  decreafe 
of  employment  for  the  poor,  the  diminution  of  the 
annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the 
country,  have  generally  been  the  effects  of  fuch 
taxes.  Inconfequenceofthem,however,theprice 
of  labour  mufl;  always  be  higher  than  it  otherwife 
would  have  been  in  the  a6lual  ftate  of  the  de- 
mand :  and  this  enhancement  of  price,  together 
with  .the  profit  of  thofe  who  advance  it,  muft  al- 
ways be  finally  paid  by  the  landlords  and  con- 
fumers. 

A  tax  upon  the  wages  of  country  labour  does 
not  raife  the  price  of  the  rude  producQ  of  land  in 

proportion 
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proportion  to  the  tax  j  for  the  fame  reafon  that  a  c  H  A  p* 
tax  upon  the  farmer's  profit  does  not  raife  that  ^    ^• 
price  in  that  proportion. 

Abfurd  and  deftru6live  as  fuch  taxes  are, 
however,  they  take  place  in  many  countries. 
In  France  that  part  of  the  taille  which  is  charged 
upon  the  induftry  of  workmen  and  day-labourers 
in  country  villages,  is  properly  a  tax  of  this 
kind.  Their  wages  are  computed  according  to 
the  common  rate  of  the  diftri6l  in  which  they 
refide,  and  that  they  may  be  as  little  liable  asf 
poffible  to  any  over-charge,  their  yearly  gains 
are  eftimated  at  no  more  than  two  hundred 
working  days  in  the  year*.  The  tax  of  each 
individual  is  varied  from  year  to  year  according 
to  different  circumftances,  of  which  the  collector 
or  the  commiffary,  whom  the  intendant  appoints 
to  affift  him,  are  the  judges.  In  Bohemia,  in 
confequence  of  the  alteration  in  the  fyftem  of 
finances  which  was  begun  in  1748,  a  very  heavy 
tax  is  impofed  upon  the  induftry  of  artificers* 
They  are  divided  into  four  claffes.  The  higheft 
clais  pay  a  hundred  florins  a  year  j  whichj 
at  two-iand-twenty-pence  halfpenny  a  florin, 
amounts  to  9  /.  7  5.  6  d.  The  fecond  clafs  are 
taxed  at  feventy ;  the  third  at  <|fty;  and  the 
fourth,  comprehending  artificers  in  villages,  and 
the  loweft  clafs  of  thofe  in  towns,  at  twenty-five 
florins  t. 

The  recompence  of  ingenious  .artifts  and  of 
men  of  liberal  profeifions,  I  have  endeavoured 
to.fliow  in  the  firft  book,  neeefiarily  keeps  a 

*  Memoires  concemant  les  Droits  >  &,c»  torn;  li.  p*  io$. 
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BOOK  certain  proportion  to  the  emoluments  of  inferfof 
trades.  A  tax  upon  this  recompence,  therefore, 
could  have  no  other  effe6l  than  to  raife  it  fome- 
what  higher  than  in  proportion  to  the  tax.  If 
it  did  not  rife  in  this  manner,  the  ingenious  arts 
and  the  liberal  profeffions,  being  no  longer  upon ' 
a  level  with  other  trades,  would  be  fo  much  de- 
ferted  that  they  would  foon  return  to  that  level. 
The  emoluments  of  offices  are  not,  like  thofe 
of  trades  and  profeffions,  regulated  by  the  free 
competition  of  the  market,  and. do  not,  there- 
fore, always  bear  a  juft  proportion  to  what  the 
nature  of  the  employment  requires.  They  are> 
perhaps,  in  moft  countries,  higher  than  it  re- 
quires }  the  perfons  who  have  the  adminiftration 
of  government  being  generally  difpofed  to  re- 
ward both  themfelves,  and  their  immediate  de- 
pendents, rather  more  than  enough.  The  emo- 
luments of  offices,  therefore,  can  in  moft  cafes 
very  well  bear  to  be  taxed.  The  perfons,  be- 
fides,^  who  enjoy  public  offices,  efpecially  the 
more  lucrative,  are  in  all  countries  the  objects 
of  general  eixvy ;  and  a  tax  upon  their  emolu- 
ments, even  though  it  ihpuld  be  fomewhat 
higher  than  upon  any  other  fort  of  revenue,  is 
always  a  very  popular  tax.  In  England,  for 
example,  when  by  the  land-tax  every  other  fort 
of  revenue  was  fuppofed  to  be  affeffed  at  four 
fliillings  in  the  pound,  it  was  very  popxdar  to 
lay  a  real  tax  of  five  fhillings  and  fixpence  in 
the  pound  upon  the  falaries  of  offices  which  ex* 
ceeded  a  hundred  pounds  a  year  y  the  penfions 
of  the  younger  branches  of  the  royal  family,  the 
pay  of  the  officers  of  the  army  and  Pavy.  and  4 
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few  Others  lefs  obnoxious  to  envy  excepted,  chap. 
There  are  in  England  no  other  dire3;  taxes  upon  ,  J^[^ 
the  wages  of  labour 

Article  IV. 

Tdxef  wiicbf  it  is  itrtended^JbouldfaU  indifferently  upon  every 
different  Species  of  Revenue. 

THE  taxes  which,  it  is  intended,  fhould 
fall  indifferently  upon  every  different  fpecies  of 
revenue,  are  capitation  taxes,  and  taxes  upon 
confumable  commodities.  Thefe  mud  be  paid 
indifferently  from  whatever  revenue  the  con-, 
tributor^  may  poffgfs ;  from  the  rent  of  their 
land,  from  the  profits  of  their  ftock,  or  from 
the  wages  of  their  labour^ 


Capitation  Taxes» 

CAPITATION  taxes,  if  it  is  attempted  to 
proportion  them  to  the  fortune  or  revenue  of 
each  contributor,  become  altogether  arbitrary. 
The  ftate  of  a  man's  fortune  varies  from  day  to 
day,  and  without  an  inquifition  more  intolerable 
than  any  tax,  and  renewed  at  leaft  once  every 
year,  can  only  be  gueffed  at.  His  affeffment, 
therefore,  muft  in  moil  cafes  depend  upon  the 
good  or  bad  humour  of  his  affeffors,  and  muft, 
therefore,  be  altogether  arbitrary  and  uncertain. 

Capitation  taxes,  if  they  are  proportioned 
not  to  the  fuppofed  fortune,  but  to  the  rank  of 
es-ch  contributor,  become  altogether  unegual ; 
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BOOK  the  degrees  of  fortune  being  frequently  unequal 
y^^  ,  in  the  fame  degree  of  rank. 

Such  taxes,  therefore,  i£,.it  is  attempted  to 
render  them  equal,  become  altogether  arbitrary 
and  uncertain ;  and  if  it  is  attempted  to  render 
them  certain  and  not  arbitrary,  become  alto- 
gether unequal*  Let  the  tax  be  light  or  heavy, 
uncertainty  is  always  a  great  grievance.  In  a 
light  tax  a  confiderable  degree  of  inequality  may 
be  fupported  j  in  a  heavy  one  it  is  altogether 
intolerable* 

In  the  different  poll-taxes  which  took  place 
in  England  during  the  reign  of  William  III. 
the  contributors  were,  tjie  greater  part  of  them, 
afieffed  according  to  the  degree  of  their  rank ; 
as  dukes,  marquiffes,  earls,  vifcounts,  barons, 
efquires,  gentlemen,  the  eldeft  and  youngeft 
fons  of  peers,  &Ct  All  fliopkeepers  and  tradet 
men  worth  more  than  three  hundred  pounds, 
that  is,  the  better  fort  of  them,  were  fubje6l  to 
the  fame  affeffment;  how  great  foever  might  be 
the  difference  in  their  fortunes.  Their  rank  was 
more  confidered  than  their  fortune.  Several  of 
thofe  who  in  the  firft  poll-tax  were  rated  ac- 
cording to  thfeir  fuppofed  fortune,  were  after- 
wards rated  according  to  their  rank.  Seijeants, 
attornies,  and  pro6lors  at  law,  who  in  the  firft 
poll-tax  were  affeffed  at  three  fliillings  in  the 
pound  of  their  fuppofed  income,  were  afterwards 
affeffed  as  gentlemen.  In  the  affeffment  of  a 
tax  which  was  not  very  heavy,  a  confiderable 
degree  of  inequality  had  been  found  lefs  infup- 
portable  than  any  degree  of  uncertainty. 
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In  the  capitation  which  has  been  levied  in  c  H  A  P. 
France  without  any  interruption  fince  the  be-  ^^* 
ginning  of  the  prefent  century,  the  higheft 
orders  of  people  are  rated  according  to  their 
rank  by  an  invariable  tariff;  the  lower  orders  of 
people,  according  to  what  is  fuppofed  to  be 
their  fortune,  by  an  afleflment  which  varies  from 
year  to  year.  The  officers  of  the  King's  court, 
the  judges  and  other  officers  in  the  fuperior 
courts  of  juflice,  the  officers  of  the  troops,  &c^ 
are  aflefled  in  the  firfl  manner.  The  inferior 
ranks  of  people  in  the  provinces  are  alTefled  Jn 
the  fecond*  In  France  the  great  eafily  fubmit 
to  a  conliderable  degree  of  inequality  in  a  tax 
which,  fo  far  as  it  afie6ts  them,  is  not  a  very 
heavy  one ;  but  could  not  brook  the  arbitrary 
aiTefTment  of  an  intendant.  The  inferior  ranks 
of  people  mufl,  in  that  country,  fuffer  patiently 
the  ulkge  which  their  fuperiors  think  proper  to 
give  them. 

In  England  the  different  poll-taxes  never  pro- 
duced the  fum  which  had  been  expelled  from 
them,  or  which,  it  was  fuppofed,  they  might 
have  produced,  had  they  been  exactly  levied* 
In  France  the  capitation  always  produces  the 
fum  expelled  from  it.  The  mild  government 
of  England,  when  it  afiefled  the  different  ranks 
of  people  to  the  poll-tax,  contented  itfelf  with 
what  that  affeflment  happened  to  produce ;  and 
required  no  compen&tion  for  the  lofs  which  the 
ftate  might  fuflain  either  by  thofe  who  could  not 
pay,  or  by  thofe.  who  would  not  pay  (for  there 
were  many  fuch),  and  who,  by  the  indulgent 
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BOOK  execution  of  the  law,  were  not  forced  to  pay; 
^'  .  The  more  fevere  government  of  France  afiefies 
upon  each  generality  a  certain  fum,  which  the 
intendant  muft  find  as  he  can.  If  any  province 
complains  of  being  afleifed  too  high,  it  may,  in 
the  aiTeifment  of  next  year,  obtain  an  abatement 
proportioned  to  the  over-charge  of  the  year  be- 
fore. But  it  muft  pay  in  the  mean  time.  The 
.  intendant,  in  order  to  be  fure  of  finding  the  fum 
aflefled  upon  his  generality,  was  impowered  to 
aflefs  it  in  a  larger  fum,  that  the  failure  or  in- 
ability of  fome.  of  the  contributors  might  be 
compenfatedby  the  over-charge  of  the  reft ;  and 
till  1765,  the  fixation  of  this  furplus  affeffment 
was  left  altogether  to  his  difcretion.  In  that 
year  indeed  the  council  aflumed  this  power  to 
itfelf.  In  the  capitation  of  the  provinces,  it  is 
obferved  by  the  perfectly  well-informed  author 
of  the  Memoirs  upon  the  impofitions  in  France, 
the  proportion  which  falls  upon  the  nobility, 
and  upon  thofe  whofe  privileges  exempt  them 
from  the  taille,  is  the  leaft  confiderable.  The 
largeft  falls  upon  thofe  fubjeft  to  the  taille,  who 
are  aflefled  to  the  capitation  at  fo  much  a  pound 
of  what  they  pay  to  that  other  tax* 

Capitation  taxes,  fb  far  as  they  are  levied 
upon  the  lower  ranks  of  people,  are  dire6l;  taxes 
upon  the  wages  of  labour,  and  are  attended  with 
all  the  inconvexiiencies  of  fuch  taxes. 

Capitation  taxes  are  levied  at  little  expence ; 
and,  where  they  are  rigoroufly  exa3:ed,  afibrd 
a  very  fure  revenue  to  the  ftate.  It  is  upon  this 
iK^countthat  in  countries  where  the  eaie,  com- 
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fort,  and  fecurity  of  the  inferior  ranks  of  people  chap. 
are  little  attended  to,  capitation  taxes  are  very  ^ 
common.  It  is  in  genera],  however,  but  a 
fmall  part  of  the  public  revenue,  which,  in  a 
great  empire,  has  ever  been  drawn  from  fuch 
^xes ;  and  the  great^fl  fum  which  they  have 
ever  afforded,  might  always  have  been  found  in 
fome  other  way  much  more  convenient  to  the 
people. 

Taxes  upon  canfufnab/e*CommoJitieSu 

THE  impoffibility  of  taxing  the  people,  in 
proportion  to  their  revenue,  by  any  capitation, 
feems  to  have  given  occafion  to  the  invention  of 
taxes  upon  confumable  commodities.  The  Hate 
not  knowing  how  to  tax,  direfilly  and  propor- 
tionably,  the  revenue  of  its  fubjedfcs,  endeavours 
to  tax  it  indirectly  by  taxing  their  expence, 
which,  it  is  fuppofed,  will  in  moll  cafes  be  nearly 
in  proportion  to  their  revenue.  Their  expence 
is  taxed  by  taxing  the  confumable  commodities 
upon  which  it  is  laid  out. 

Confumable  commodities  are  either  neceffa- 
lies  or  luxuries. 

By  neceffaries  I  underlland,  not  pnly  the 
commodities  which  are  indifpenlably  neceffary 
for  the  fupport  of  Ufe,  but  whatever  the  cuftom 
of  the  country  renders  it  indecent  for  creditable 
people,  even  of  the  lowed  order,  to  be  without. 
A  linen  fliirt,  for  example,  is,  ftri6Wy  fpeaklng, 
not  a  neceffary  of  life.  The' Greeks  and  Romans 
livedo  I  fuppofe,  very  comfortably,  though  they 
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B  o  o  It  had  no  linen.  But  in  the  prefent  times,  througli 
the  greater  part  of  Europe,  a  creditable  day- 
labourer  would  be  afliamed  to  appear  in  public 
without  a  linen,  fliirt,  the  want  of  which  would 
be  fuppofed  to  denote  that  difgraceful  degree 
of  poverty,  which,  it  is  prefumed,  no  body  can 
well  fall  into  without  extreme  bad  condu6l;« 
Cuftom,  in  the  fame  manner,  has  rendered  lea- 
ther (hoes  a  neceffary  of  life  in  Englg^nd.  The 
pooreft  creditable  perfon  of  either  fex  would  be 
afliamed  to  appear  in  public  without  them.  In 
Scotland,  cuftom  has  rendered  them  a  neceflary 
of  life  to  the  loweft  order  of  men  ;  but  not  to 
the  fame  order  of  women,  who  may,  without 
any  difcredit,  walk  about  bare-footed.  In 
France,  they  are  neceflaries  neither  to  men 
nor  to  women ;  the  loweft  rank  of  both  fexes 
appearing  there  publicly,  without  any  difcredit, 
fometimes  in  wooden  flioes,  and  fometimes  bare^ 
footed.  Under  neceflaries  therefore,  I  com- 
prehend,  not  only  thofe  things  which  nature, 
but  thofe  things  which  the  eftabliflied  rules  of 
decency  have  rendered  neceflary  to  the  loweft 
rank  of  people.  All  other  things  I  call  luxu- 
ries ;  Without  meaning  by  this  appellation,  to 
throw  the  fmalleft  degree  of  reproach  upon  the 
temperate  ufe  of  them.  Beer  and  ale,  for 
example,  in  Great  Britain,  and  wine,  even  in 
the  wine  countries,  I  call  luxuries.  A  man  of 
any  rank  may,  without  any  reproach,  abflain 
totally  from  tafting  fuch  Uquors.  Nature  does 
not*render  them  neceflary  for  the  fupport  of  life ; 

and 
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and  cuftom  nowhere  renders  it  indecent  to  live  chap. 
without  them.  .     ^v 

As  the  wages  of  labour  are  every  where  regu- 
lated, partly  by  the  demand  for  it,  and  partly  * 
by  the  average  price  of  the  neceffary  articles  of 
fubfiftence  ;  whatever  raifes  this  average  price 
muft  neceffarily  raife  thofe  wages,  fo  that  the  la- 
bourer may  flill  be  able  to  purchafe  that  quan- 
tity of  thofe  neceffary  articles  which  the  ftate  of 
the  demand  for  labour,  whether  increafing,  fta- 
tionary,  or  declining,  requires  that  he  fhould 
have  *.  A  tax  upon  thofe  articles  neceffarily 
raifes  their  price  fomewhat  higher  than  the 
amount  of  the  tax,  becaufe  the  dealer,  who  ad- 
vances the  tax,  muft  generally  g:et  it  back  with  a 
profit.  Such  a  tax.mufl,  therefore,  occafion  a  riie 
in  the  wages  of  labour  proportionable  to  this  rife 
ofpriccib 

It  i^  thus  that  a  tax  upon  the  neceffaries  of  life, 
pperates  exactly  in  the  fame  manner  as  a  dife6£ 
tax  upon  the  wages  of  labour.  The  labourer, 
though  he  n^y  pay  it  but  of  his  hand,  cannot,  for 
any  coniiderable  time  at  leaft,  be  properly  faid 
even  to  advance  it.  It  muft  always  in  the  long- 
run  be  advanced  to  him  by  his  immediate  em- 
ployer in  the  advanced  rate  of  his  wages.  His 
employer,  if  he  is  a  manufacturer,  will  charge 
upon  the  price  of  his  goods  this  rife  of  wages, 
together  with  a  profit ;  fo  that  the  final  pay- 
ment of  the  tax,  together  with  this  over-charge, 
will  fall  upon  the  confumer.  If  his  employer  is  a 

*  See  Book  I.  Chap.  8. 
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BOOK  farmer,  the  final  payment,  together  with  a  Ukd 
over-charge,  will  fall  upon  the  rent  of  the  land* 
lord. 

It  is  otherwife  with  taxes  upon  what  I  call 
luxuries ;  even,  upon  thofe  of  the  poor.  The  rife 
in  the  price  of  the  taxed  commodities,  will  not 
neceflarily  occaiion  any  rife  in  the  wages  of  la- 
bour. A  tax  upon  tobacco,  for  example,  though 
a  luxury  of  the  poor  as  well  as  of  the  rich,  will 
not  raife  wages.  Though  it  is  taxed  in  England 
at  three  times,  and  in  France  at  fifteen  times  its 
original  price,  thofe  high  duties  feem  to  have  no 
^e6i  upon  the  wages  of  labour.  The  fame  thing 
may  be  faid  of  the  taxes  upon  tea  and  fugar ; 
which  in  England  and  Holland  have  become 
luxuries  of  the  lowed  ranks  of  people  ;  and  of 
thofe  upon  chocolate,  which  in  Spain  is  faid  to 
have  become  fo.  The  different  taxes  which  in 
Great  Britain  have,  in  the  courfe  of  the  prefent 
century,  been  impofed  upon  fpirituous  liquors, 
are  not  fuppofed  to  have  had  any  efie6t  upon  the 
wages  of  labour.  The  rife  in  the  price  of  porter, 
occafioned  by  an  additional  tax  of  three  ihillings 
upon  the  barrel  of  ftrong  beer,  has  not  raifed  the 
wages  of  common  labour  in  London.  Thefe  were 
nbout  eighteen  pence  and  twenty-pence  a  day 
before  the  tax,  and  they  are  not  more  now. 

Tlie  high  price  of  fuch  commodities  does  not 
neceflarily  diminifli  the  ability  of  the  inferior 
ranks  of  people  to  bring  up  families.  Upon  the 
£>ber  and  induflrious  poor,  taxes  upon  fuch  com- 
modities a^  as  fumptuary  laws,  ^nd  diipofe  them 
cither  to  moderate,  or  to  refrain  altogether  fronj 
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the  ufe  of  fuperfluities  which  they  can  no  longer  chap, 
eafily  afibrd.    Their  ability  to  bring  up  families,  ^^^^^ 
in  confequence  of  this  forced  frugality,  inftead 
ofbeing  diminilhed,  is  frequently,  perhaps,  in- 
creafed  by  the  tax.   It  is  the  fober  and  induftri* 
ous  poor  who  generally  bring  up  the  moll  nume« 
rbus  families,  and  who  principally  fupply  the  de^ 
mand  for  ufeful  labour.  All  the  poor,  indeed,  ara 
not  fober  and  induflrious,  and  the  diflblute  and 
diforderly  might  continue  to  indulge  themfelve9 
in  the  ufe  of  fuch  commodities  after  this  rife  of 
price  in  the  fame  manner  as  before ;  without  re-r 
garding  the  diflrefs  which  this  in4ulgence  might 
bring  upon  their  families.    Such  diforderly  per- 
fons,  however,  feldom  rear  up  numerous  fami* 
lies;  their  children  generally  perilhing  from  neg- 
le6fc,  mifmanagement,  and  the  fcantinefs  or  un- 
wholefomenefs  of  their  food.  If  by  the  ftrength 
of  their  conllitution  they  furvive  the  hardlhips  to 
which  the  bad  condu6t  of  their  parents  expofes 
them  J  yet  the  example  of  that  bad  condu6t  com- 
monly corrupts  their  morals;  fo  that,  inftead  of 
being  ufeful  to  fociety  by  their  induftry,  they 
become  public  nuifances  by  their  vices  and  dif- 
orders.  Though  the  advanced  price  of  the  luxu- 
ries  of  the  poor,  therefore,  might  increafe  fome-« 
what  the  diftrefs  of  fuch  diforderly  families,  and 
thereby  diminiih  fomewhat  their  ability  to  bring 
up  children;  it  would  not  probably  diminiflt 
much  the  ufeful  population  of  the  country. 

Any  rife  in  the  average  price  of  neceflaries^ 
unlefs  it  is  compenfated  by  a  proportionable  rife 
in  the  wages  of  labour,  muft  neceifarily  diminiih 
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BOOK  more  or  lefi  the  ability  of  the  poor  to  bring  up 
numerous  families,  and  confequently  to  fupply 
the  demand  for  ufeful  labour^;  whatever  may  be 
the  flate  of  that  demand,  whether  increafing,  fla* 
tionary,  or  declining;  or  (uch  as  requires  an  in- 
creafingj  flationary,  or  declining  population. 

Taxes  upon  luxuries  have  no  tendency  to  raife 
the  price  of  any  other  commodities  except  that 
of  the  commodities  taxed.  Taxes  upon  neceC- 
faries,  by  raifingthe  wages  of  labour,  neceffarily 
tend  to  raife  the  price  of  all  mattufa6tures,  and 
confequently  to  diminifli  the  extent  of  their  fale 
and  confumption.  Taxes  upon  luxuries  are 
finally  paid  by  the  confumers  of  the  commodities 
taxed,  without  any  retribution.  They  faU  in- 
differently upon  every  ipecies  of  revenue,  the 
wages  of  labour,  the  profits  of  ftock,  and  the 
rent  of  land.  Taxes  upon  neceffaries,  fo  far  as 
they  affe6l  the  labouring  poor,  are  finally  paid, 
partly  by  landlords  in  the  diminiflied  rent  c£ 
their  lands,  and  partly  by  rich  confumers,  whe- 
ther landlords  or  others,  in  the  advanced  price  of 
manufactured  goods ;  and  always  with  a  confi- 
derable  overcharge.  The  advanced  price  of 
fuch  manufactures  as  are  real  neceflaries  of  life, 
and  are  defl^ined  for  the  confumption  of  the 
poor,  of  coarfe  wooUens,  for  example,  mufl:  be 
compenfated  to  the  poor  by  a  farthei*  advance- 
ment of  their  wages.  The  middling  and  fupe- 
rior  ranks  of  people,  if  they  underfl:ood  their 
own  interefl:.  Ought  always  to  oppofe  all  taxes 
upon  the  neceffaries  of  life,  as  well  as  all  diredl 
taxes  upon  the  wages  of  labour.    The  final  pay- 
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tadent  of  both  the  one  and  the  other  fa&s  alto^  CHAP. 

gether  upoa  thefdfdves^  and  always  with  a  con-  ^ ^ 

iiderable  over*-charge.  .  They  fall  heaviefl  upon 
tlie  landlords^  who  always,  pay  in  a  double  ca^ 
pacity ;  in  that  of  landlords,  by  the  redu^ion  of 
their  rent ;  and  in  that  of  lichconfumersy  by  the 
increafe  of  their  expence.  The  ob&rvation  of 
Sir  Matthew  Decker,  that  certain  taxes  are,  in 
the  price  of  certain  goods,  fometimes  repeated 
and  accumulated  four  or  five  times,  is  perfectly 
juft  with  regard  to  taxes  Upon  the  neceflaries  of 
life.  In  the  price  of  leather,  for  example,  yoil 
mud  pay,  not  only  for  the  tax  upon  the  leatihet 
€£  your  own  flloes,  but  for  a  part  of  that  upoa 
thofe  of  the  ihoe-maker  and  the  tanner.  You 
mull  pay  too  for  the  tax  upon  the  fait,  upon  the 
ibap,  and  upon  the  candles  which  thofe  work* 
men  confume  while  employed  in  your  fervice,' 
and  for  the  tax  upon  the  leather,  which  the  fait* 
maker,  the  foap-maker,  and  the  candle-makef 
confume  while  employed  in  their  fervice. 

In  Great  Britain,  the  principal  taxes  upon  the 
neceflaries  of  life  are  thofe  upon  the  four  com# 
modities  juft  now  mentioned,  £dt,  leather,  foap^ 
and  candles. 

Salt  is  a  very  ancient  and  a  very  nniverfal 
fubje6t  of  taxation.  It  was  taxed  among  the 
Romans,  and  it  is  fo  atprefent  in,  I  believe^ 
every  part  of  Europe  The  quantity  annually 
coofumed  by  any  individual  is  fo  fmall,  and 
may  be  purcha&d  fo  gradually,  that  nobody,  it 
feems  to  have  been  thought,  could  feel  very 
fenfibly  even  a  pretty  heavy  tax  upon  iU    It  is 

VQU  IV,  «  CoS^Ip 
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B  o  o  K  in  England  taxed  at  three  ihillings  and  £oup* 
V*  pence  a  bufhel ;  about  three  times  the  original 
price  of  the  commodity.  In  fome  other  couU'^ 
tries  the  tax  is  ftill  higher.  Leather  is  a  real 
neceflary  of  life.  The  ufe  of  linen  renders  foap 
fuch.  In  countries  where  the  winter  nights  are 
long,  candles  are  anecefiary  inftrument  of  trade* 
Leather  and  foap  are  in  Great  Britain  taxed  at 
three  hal^ence  a  pound ;  candles  at  a  penny ; 
taxes  which,  upon  the  original  price  of  leather, 
may  amount  to  about  eight  or  ten  per  cent ; 
upon  that  of  foap  to  about  twenty  or  five  and 
twenty  per  cent. ;  and  upon  that  of  candles  to 
about  fourteen  or  fifteen  per  cent. ;  taxes  which, 
though  lighter  than  thatoipon  ialt,  are  fi;ill  very 
heavy.  As  all  thofe  four  commodities  are  real 
neceflaries  of  life,  fuch  heavy  taxes  upon  them 
muft  increafe  fomewhat  the  expence  of  the  fober 
and  induflrious  poor,  and  mull  confequently 
raife  more  or  lefs  the  wages  of  their  labour. 

In  a  country  where  the  winters  are  fo  cold  as 
in  Great  Britain,  fuel  is,  during  that  feafon,  in 
the  ftri6teft  fenfe  of  the  word,  a  neceflary  of  life, 
not  only  for  the  purpofe  of  drefling  victuals,  but 
for  the  comfortable  fubfiflence  of  many  difierent 
ibrts  of  worjkmen  who  work  within  doors ;  and 
coals  are  the  cheapeft  of  all  fueL  The  price  of 
fuel  has  fo  important  an  influence  upon  that  of 
labour,  that  aU  over  Great  Britain  manufactures 
have  confined  themfelves  principally  to  the  coal 
countries ;  other  parts  of  the  country,  on  account 
of  the  high  price  of  this  neceflary  article,  not 
being  able  to  work  fo  cheap«    In  fome  manu* 
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fa6lures,  befides^  coal  is  a  neceflary  inftrament  chap. 
of  trade  j  as  in  thofe  of  gldfs,  iron,  and  all  other  ^* 
metals.  If  a  bounty  could  in  any  cafe  be  rea- 
fonable,  it  might  perhaps  be  fo  upon  the  tranf* 
portation  of  coals  &om  thofe  parts  of  the  coun*- 
try  in  which  they  abound,  to  thofe  in  which  they 
are  wanted.  But  the  legiflature,  inftead  of  a 
bounty,  has  impofed  a  tax  of  three  {hillings  and 
three-pence  a  ton  upon  coal  carried  coaft ways  ; 
which  upon  moft  forts  of  coal  is  more  than  fixty 
per  cent,  of  the  original  price  at  the  coal-pit* 
Coals  carried  either  by  land  or  by  inland  navi** 
gation  pay  no  duty.  Where  they  are  naturally 
cheap,  they  are  confumed  duty  free:  where 
they  are  naturally  dear,  they  are  loaded  with  a 
heavy  duty. 

Such  taxes,  though  they  raife  the  price  of 
fubfiftence,  and  confequently  the  Wages  of  la«» 
bour,  yet  they  afford  a  confiderable  revenue  to 
government,  which  it  might  not  be  eafy  to  find 
in  any  other  way*  There  may,  therefore,  be 
good  reafons  for  continuing  them.  The  bounty 
upon  the  exportation  of  com,  fo  far  as  it  tends 
in  the  actual  ftate  erf  tillage  to  raife  the  price  of 
that  neceffary  article,  produces  all  the  like  bad 
€ffe6ts;  and  inftead  of  affording  any  revenue, 
frequently  occafions  a  very  great  expence  to 
government.  The  high  duties  upon  the  import- 
ation of  foreign  corn,  which  in  years  of  mode^^ 
Tate  plenty  amount  to  a  prohibition ;  and  thfe 
abfolute  prohibition  of  the  importation  either 
of  live  cattle  or  of  fait  provifions,  which  takes 
place  in  the  ordinary  ftate  of  the  law,  and  which, 
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B  o  O  K  on  account  of  the  fcarcity,  is  at  prefent  fufpended 
^*  for  a  limited  time  with  regard  to  Ireland  and  the 
Britiih  plantations,  have  all  the  bad  effe&s  of 
taxes  upon  the  neceflaries  of  life,  and  produce 
no  revenue  to  government/  Nothing  feems  ne- 
ceflary  for  the  repeal  of  fuch  regulations,  but 
to  convince  the  public  of  the  futility  of  that 
i^em  in  confequence  of  which  they  have  been 
eftabliflied.  * 

Taxes  upon  the  neceflaries  of  life  are  much 
higher  in  many  other  countries  than  in  Great 
Britain.  Duties  upon  flour  and  meal  when 
ground  at  the  mill,  and  upon  bread  when  baked 
at  the  oven,  take  place  in  many  countries.  In 
Holland  the  money  price  of  the  bread  conflimed 
in  towns  is  fuppofed  to  be  doubled  by  means  of 
fuch  taxe.  In  lieu  of  a  part  of  them,  the  people 
who  live  in  the  country  pay  every  year  fo  much 
a  head,  according  to  the  fort  of  bread  they  are 
fuppofed  to  confume.  Thofe  who  confume 
wheaten  breads  pay  three  guilders  fifteen  fl^ivers ; 
about  fix  fliillings  and  ninepence  hal^enny. 
Thefe,  and  fome  other  taxes  of  the  fitme  kind, 
by  raifing  the  price  of  labour,  are  laid  to  have 
ruined  the  greater  part  of  the  manufadlures  of 
Holland  *•  Similar  taxes^  though  not  quite  fo 
heavy,  take  place  in  the  Milanefe,  in  the  flates 
of  Genoa,  in  the  dutchy  of  Modena»  in  the 
dutchies  of  Parma,  Placentia,  and  Guafl;alla, 
and  in  the  ecclefiafl;ical  flate*  A  Frenchf  author 


*  Memoires  concenunt  les  DroiiH  &C  tome  it.  j^%tOt  axx# 
f  LeRefomu^ur. 
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of  feme  note  has  propofed  to  reform  the  finances  c  R  A  i^ 
of  his  countrjs  by  fubftituting  in  the  room  of  ^^F\^ 
the  greater  part  of  other  taxes^  this  moil  ruinous 
of  all  taxes.     There  is  nothing  fo  abfiird,  lays 
Ciceroy  which  has  not  fometimes  been  afierted 
by  fome  philofophers. 

Taxes  upon  butchers  meat  are  ftill  more  com-^ 
mon  than  thofe  upon  bread.  It  may  indeed  be 
doubted  whether  butchers  ipeat  is  any  where  a 
neceflary  of  life.  Grain  and  other  vegetables, 
with  the  help  of  milk,  cheefe,  and  butter,  or 
oil,  where  butter  is  not  to  be  had,  it  is  known 
from  experience,  can,  without  any  butchers 
meat,  afibrd  the  moft  plentiful,  the  moft  whole- 
fome,  the  moft  nourilhing,  and  the  moft 
invigorating  diet.  Decency  no  where  requires 
that  any  man  fliould  eat  butchers  meat,  as  it  in 
moft  places  requires  that  he  fliould  wear  a  Unen 
fliirt  or  a  pair  of  leather  flioes. 

Confumable  commodities,  whether  necefla* 
ries  or  luxuries,  may  be  taxed  in  two  different 
ways.  The  confiimer  may  either  pay  an  annual 
fum  on  account  of  his  ufing  or  confuming  goods 
of  a  certain  kind ;  or  the  goods  may  be  taxed 
while  they  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  dealer, 
and  before  they  are  delivered  to  the  confumer. 
The  confunfable  goods  which  laft  a  confiderable 
time  before  they  are  confumed  altogether,  ^re 
jnoft  properly  taxed  in  the  one  way.  Thofe  of 
which  the  confumption  is  either  immediate  or 
more  fpeedy,  in  the  other.  The  coach-tax 
and  plate^ax  are  examples  of  the  former  method 
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B  Q  o  R  of  impofing :  the  greater  part  of  the  other  duties 
of  excife  and  cufloms,  of  the  latter. 

A  coach  may,  with  good  management,  lafl 
ten  or  twelve  years.  It  might  be  taxed,  once 
for  all,  before  it  comes  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
coach-maker.  But  it  is  certainly  more  con- 
venient for  the  buyer  to  pay  four  pounds  a  year 
for  the  privilege  of  keeping  a  coach,  than  to 
pay  all  at  once  forty  or  forty-eight  pounds  ad- 
ditional price  to  the  eoach-maker;  or  a  ium 
equivalent  to  what  the  tax  is  likely  to  coft  him 
during  the  time  he  ufes  the  fame  coach.  A 
fervice  of  plate,  in  the  fame  manner,  may  laff 
more  than  a  century*  It  is  certainly  eafier  for 
the  confumer  to  pay  five  ihillings  a  year  for 
every  hundred  ounces  of  plate,  near  one  per  cent, 
of  the  value,  than  to  redeem  this  long  annuity 
at  five  and  twenty  or  thirty  years  purchafe, 
which  would  enhance  the  price  at  leafi;  five  and 
twenty  or  thirty  per  cent.  The  different  taxes 
which  afie6t  houfes  arie  certainly  more  conve- 
niently paid  by  moderate  annual  payments,  than 
by  a  heavy  tax  of  equal  value  upon  the  firil 
building  orfale  of  the  houfe* 

It  was  the  well-known  propoial  of  Sir  Matthew 
Decker,  that  all  commodities,  even  thofe  of 
which  the  confumption  is  either  immediate  or 
very  Q)eedy,  ihould  be  taxed  in  this  manner ; 
the  dealer  advancing  nothing,  but  the  confumer 
paying  a  certain  annual  fum  for  the  licence  to 
confume  certain  goods.  The  objedl  of  his 
fcheme  was  to  promote  all  the  different  branches 

of 
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^f  foreign  trade,  particularly  the  carrying  trade,  chap. 
by  taking  away  all  duties  upon  importation  and  t  J^ 
exportation,  a^d  thereby  enabling  the  merchant 
to  employ  his  whole  cajmal  and  credit  in  the  pur- 
chafe  of  goods  and  the  freight  of  fhips,  no  part 
of  either  being  diverted  towards  the  advancing 
of  taxes.  The  project,  however,  of  taxing,  in 
this  manner,  goods  of  immediate  or  fpeedy  con- 
fumption,  feems  liable  to  the  four  following 
very  important  objeftions.  Firft,  the  tax  would 
be  more  unequal,  or  not  fo  well  proportioned 
to  the  expence  and  confumption  of  the  different 
contributors,  as  in  the  way  in  which  it  is  com* 
monly  impofed.  The  taxes  upon  ale,  wine,  and 
ipirituous  liquors,  which  are  advanced  by  the 
dealers,  are  finally  paid  by  the  different  con- 
fumers  exafitiy  in  proportion  to  their  rei^eftive 
confumption.  But  if  the  tax  were  to  be  paid  by 
purchafing  a  licence  to  drink  thofe  liquors,  the 
fober  would,  in  proportion  to  his  confumption, 
be  taxed  much  more  heavily  than  the  drunkeij 
confumer.  A  family  which  exerqifed  gr$at 
hofpitality  would  be  taxed  ijiuch  more  lightly 
than  one  who  entertained  fewer  guefts.  Se- 
condly, this  mode  of  taxation,  by  paying  for  an 
annual,  half-yearly,  or  quarterly  licenpg  to  pqn, 
fume  certain  goods,  would  diipinilh  very  much 
one  of  the  principal  conveniences  pf  taxes  uppn 
goods  of  fpeedy  confun^ption }  the  piece-meal 
payment.  In  the  price  of  three-pence  hal^enny, 
which  is  at  prefent  paid  for  a  pot  of  porter,  tii? 
different  tspce^  Upoq  malt,  hops,  and  beer,  to- 
gether with  the  extraordinary  pro^t  which  the 
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BOOS  brewftr  charges  for  having  advanced  them,  may 
^'  perhaps,  amount  to  about  three  halfpence.  If  a 
workman  can  conveniently  Ipare  thofe  three  half* 
pence,  he  buys  a  pot  of  porter.  If  he  cannot^ 
he  contents  himfelf  with  a  pint,  and,  as  a  penny 
faved  is  a  penny  got,  he  thus  gains  a  farthing 
by  his  temperance.  He  pays  the  tax  piecQ* 
meal,  as  he  can  afford  to  pay  it,  and  when  he 
Cafl  afford  to  pay  it ;  and  every  a6t  of  payment 
is  perfe6tly  voluntary,  and  what  he  can  avoid 
if  he  chufes  to  do  fo.  Thirdly,  fuch  ta:^es. 
would  operate  lefs  as  fumptuary  laws.  When 
the  licence  was  once  purchafed,  whether  the 
purchafer  drunk  much  or  drunk  little,  his  tan 
would  be  the  fame.  Fourthly,  if  a  workman 
were  to  pay  all  at  once,  by  yearly,  half-yearly,^ 
or  quarterly  payments,  a  tax  equal  to  what  he 
at  prefent  pays,  with  little  or  no  inconveniency, 
upon  all  the  different  pots  and  pints  of  porter 
which  he  drinks  in  any  fuch  period  of  time,  the 
fum  might  frequently  diftrefs  him  very  much^ 
This  mode  of  taxation,  therefore,  it  feems  e\u 
dent,  could  never,  without  the  moft  grievous 
oppreffion,  produce  a  revenue  nearly  equfd  to 
what  is  derived  from  the  prefent  mode  without 
any  oppreffion.  In  feveral  countries,  however, 
commodities  of  an  immediate  or  very  ^^eedy 
donfumption  are  taxed  in  this  manner.  In  Hol^ 
land,  people  pay  fo  niuch  a  head  for  a  licence  Uk 
drink  tea.  I  have  already  mentioned  a  tax  upon 
bread,  which,  fo  far  as  it  is  confvimed  in  fa^nn* 
boufes  and  country  villages,  is  there  levied  in 
the  fame  manner. 
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The  duties  of  excife  arc  impofed  ehieily  upon  chap. 
goods  of  home  produce  deftined  for  home  con-  ^  ^-^ 
fumpdon.  They  are  impofed  only  upon  a  few 
forts  of  goods  of  the  moil  general  ufe.  There 
can  never  be  any  doubt  either  concerning  the 
goods  which  are  fubje6b  to  thofe  duties,  or 
concerning  the  particular  duty  which  eachfpecies 
of  goods  is  fubje6^  to.  They  fall  almoft  alto- 
gether upon  what  I  call  lu;Kuries,  excepting 
always  the  four  duties  above  mentioned,  upon 
fait,  foap,  leather,  candles^^  and,  perhaps,  that 
upon  green  glafs. 

The  duties  of  cufloms  are  much  more  ancient 
than  thofe  of  excife.  They  feem  to  have  been 
called  cufloms,  as  denoting  cuiloihary  payments 
which  had  been  in  ufe  from  time  immemorial. 
They  appear  tp  have  been  originally  confidered 
^  taxes  upoij  the  profits  of  merchants.  During 
the  barbarous  times  of  feudal  anarchy,  mer- 
chants, like  all  the  other  inhabitants  of  burghs, 
were  conQdered  as  little  better  than  emancipated 
bondmen^  whofe  perfons  were  defpifed,  and 
whofe  gains  were  envied,  The  great  nobility, 
who  had  coQfented  that  the  king  ihould  tallage 
the  profits  of  their  own  tenants,  were  not  un^ 
willing  that  he  fhould  tallage  likewife  thofe  of 
sin  order  of  men  whom  it  was  much  lels  their 
intereft  to  prote£l,,  In  thofe  ignorant  times,  it 
was  not  underilood,  that  the  profits  of  mer^ 
chants  are  a  fubjeA  not  taxable  dire6lly;  or 
that  the  finql  payment  of  all  iiich  taxes  mud 
faU^  with  a  conquerable  over-charge,  upon  the 
CQ^^umers. 
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BOOK  The  gains  of  alien  merchants  were  looked 
^  J^'^  upon  more  unfavourably  than  thofe  of  En^tifli 
merchants.  It  was  natural,  th^efore,  that  thofe 
of  the  former  fliould  be  taxed  more  heavily  than 
thofe  of  the  latter.  This  diftin6fcion  between 
the  duties  upon  aliens  and  thofe  upoii  Englifh 
merchants,  which  was  begun  from  ignorance, 
has  been  continued  from  the  Ijpirit  of  mcmopoly, 
or  in  order  to  give  our  own  merchants  an  ad- 
vantage  both  in  the  home  and  in  the  foreign 
market. 

With  this  diftinftion,  the  ancient  duties  of 
cuiloms  were  impofed  equally  upon  all  forts  of 
goods,  neceflaries  as  well  as  luxuries,  goods 
exported  as  well  as  goods  imported.  Why 
fhould  the  dealers  in  one  fort  of  goods,  it  ieems 
to  have  been  thought,  be  more  favoured  than 
thofe  in  another  ?  or  why  fliould  the  merchant 
exporter  be  more  favoured  than  the  merchant 
importer? 

The  ancient  cufloms  were  divided  into  three 
branches.  The  firil,  and  perhaps  the  mod  an- 
cient of  all  thofe  duties,  was  that  upon  wool  and 
leather.  It  feems  to  have  been  chiefly  or  alto* 
gether  an  exportation  duty.  When  the  woollen 
manufa6iure  came  to  be  eftablifhed  in  England, 
left  the  King  Ihould  lofe  any  part  of  hi3  cuftouig 
upon  wool  by  the  exportation  of  woollen  cloths, 
a  like  duty  was  impofed  upon\  them.  The  other 
two  branches  were,  fjrft,  a  duty  upon  wine, 
which,  being  impofed  at  fo  much  a  ton,  was 
called  a  tonnage;  and,  fecondly,  a  duty  upQU 
all  other  goods,  which,  being  impofed  at  fo 
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nucb  a  pound  of  tiiieir  fn;^fed  value,  was  called  chap. 
a  poundage.  In  the  forty-feventh  year  of  Ed-  ,  ^'_ 
ward  III.  a  duty  of  fixpence  in  the  pound  was 
impoied  upon  all  goods  exported  ^d  imported, 
except  wools,  wool-feUs,  leather,  and  wines, 
which  were  fubjefi;  to  particular  duties.  In  the 
fourteenth  of  Richard  II.  this  duty  was  raifed 
to  one  Ihiiling  in  the  pound ;  but  three  years 
afterwards,  it  was  again  reduced  to  fixpence. 
It  was  raifed  to  eight-pence  in  the  fecond  year 
of  Henry  IV. ;  and  in  the  fourth  year  of  the 
fame,  prince,  to  one  ihiiling.  From  this  time 
to  the  ninth  year  of  William  III.  this  duty  con-, 
tinued  at  one  ihiiling  in  the  pound.  The  duties 
of  tonnage  and  poundage  were  generally  granted 
to  the  King  by  one  and  the  fame  a6l  of  parlia- 
ment,  and  were  called  the  Subfidy  of  Tonnage 
and  Poundage.  The  fubfidy  of  poundage  hav« 
ing  continued  for  fo  long  a  time  at  one  ihiiling 
in  the  pound,  or  at  five  per  cent. ;  a  fubfidy 
came,  in  the  language  of  the  cuitoms,  to  de- 
note a  general  duty  of  this  kind  of  five  per 
t^ent.  This  fubfidy,  which  is  now  called  the 
Old  Subfidy,  ilill  continues  to  be  levied  accord- 
ing to  the  book  of  rates,  eitablifhed  in  the 
twelfth  of  Charles  II.  The  method  of  afcer- 
taining,  by  a  book  of  rates,  the  value  of  goods 
iiibjefi  to  this  duty,  is  iaid  to  be  older  than  the  i 
time  of  James  I.  The  new  fubfidy  impofed  by 
the  ninth  and  tenth  of  William  III.,  was  an  ad- 
ditional five  per  cent,  upon  the  greater  part  of 
goods.  The  one-third  and  the  two-third  fub* 
^dy  made  up  between  them  another  five  per 
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BOOK  c^^t.  of  whidi  they  were  proportionable  parts* 
The  fubfidy  of  1747  made  a  fourth  five  per  cent, 
upon  the  greater  part  of  goods ;  and  that  of 
1759,  a  fifth  upon  fome  particular  forts  of 
good3.  Befides  thofe  five  fubfidies,  a  great  va« 
riety  of  other  duties  have  occafionally  been 
impofed  upon  particular  forts  of  goods,  in 
order  fometimes  to  relieve  the  exigencies  of  the 
ftatC)  and  fometimes  to  regulate  the  trade  of  the 
country,  according  to  the  principles  of  the 
mercantile  iyftem. 

That  iyltem  has  come  gradually  more  and 
piore  into  fafliion.  The  old  fubfidy  was  impofed 
indifferei^tly  upon  exportation  as  well  as  im* 
portation.  The  four  fubfoquent  fubfidies,  as 
well  as  the  other  duties  which  have  fince  been 
occafionally  impofed  upon  particular  forts  of 
goods,  hav§,  with  a  few  exceptions,  been  laid 
altogether  upon  importation.  The  greater  part 
of  the  ancient  duties  which  had  been  impofed 
upon  the  exportation  of  the  goods  of  home 
produce  and  manufa6ture,  have  either  been 
lightened  or  taken  away  altogether.  In  mofl; 
cafes  they  have  been  taken  away.  Bounties  have 
even  beep  given  upon  the  exportation  of  fome 
of  them.  Drawbacks  too,  fometimes  of  the 
whole,  and,  in  moft  cafes,  of  a  part  of  the  duties 
which  ^re  paid  upon  the  importation  of  foreign 
goods,  have  been  granted  upon  their  exports 
ation.  Only  half  the  duties  impofed  by  the  old 
fubfidy  upon  importation  are  drawn  back  upon 
exportation :  but  the  whole  of  thofe  impofed  by 
the  letter  fubfidi^s  and  other  hnpofts  are,  upon 
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ihe  greater  ps^of  goods,  drawn  back  in  the  chap« 
&me  manner*  This  growing  favour  of  export-  ^  El- 
ation, and  difcouragement  of  importation,  have 
fuffered  only  a  few  exceptions,  which  chiefly 
concern  the  materials  of  fome  manufactures* 
Thefe,  our  merchants  and  manufadlurers  are 
willing  ihould  come  as  cheap  as  polfible  to 
themfelves,  and  as  dear  as  pofiible  to  their  rivals 
and  competitors  in  other  countries.  Foreign 
materials  are,  upon  this  account,  fometimes 
allowed  to  be  imported  duty  free  ;  Spaniih  wool, 
for  example,  flax,  and  raw  linen  yam.  The 
exportation  of  the  materials  of  home  produce, 
and  of  thofe  which  are  the  particular  produce  of 
our  colonies,  has  fometimes  been  prohibited, 
and  fometimes  fubje6led  to  higher  duties.  The 
exportation  of  Englifli  wool  has  been  prohibited* 
That  of  beaver  fldns,  of  beaver  wool,  and  of 
gum  Senega,  has  been  fubje6ted  to  higher 
duties ;  Great  Britain,  by  the  conquefl:  of  Canada 
and  Senegal,  having  got  almofl;  the  monopoly  of 
thofe  commodities. 

That  the  mercantile  lyfl^em  has  not  been  very 
favourable  to  the  revenue  of  .the  great  body  of 
the  people,  to  the  annual  produce  of  the  land 
and  labour  of  the  country,  I  have  endeavoured 
to  ihew  in  the  fourth  book  of  this  Inquiry.  It 
ieems  not  to  have  been  more  favourable  to  the 
revenue  of  the  fovereign  ^  fo  &r  at  leafl;  as  that 
revenue  depends  upon  the  duties  of  cufl;oms. 

In  confequence  of  that  fyfl^em,  the  importation 
of  fevend  fort^  of  goods  has  been  prohibited 
altogether.    This  prohibition  has  in  fome  cafes 
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BOOK  entirely  prevented,  and  in  others  has  very  mnch 
^«  ^  diminiihed  the  importation  of  thofe  commo* 
dities,  by  reducing  the  importers  to  the  neceffity 
of  fmuggling.  It  has  entirely  prevented  the 
importation  of  foreign  woollens  j  and  it  has  very 
much  diminiihed  that  of  foreign  filks  and  vel- 
vets.  In  both  cafes  it  has  entirely  annihilated 
the  revenue  of  cufloms  which  might  have  been 
levied  upon  fuch  importation. 

The  high  duties  which  have  been  impofed 
upon  the  importation  of  many  different  forts  of 
foreign  goods,  in  order  to  difcourage  their  con- 
fumption  in  Great  Britain,  have  in  many  cafes 
ferved  only  to  encourage  finuggling ;  and  in  all 
cafed  have  reduced  the  revenue  of  the  cuiloms 
below  what  more  moderate  duties  would  have 
afforded.  The  faying  of  Dr.  Swift,  that  in  the 
arithmetic  of  the  cufloms  two  and  two,  inftead 
of  making  four,  make  fometimes  only  one, 
holds  perfe6lly  true  with  regard  to  fuch  heavy 
duties,  which  never  could  have  been  impofed, 
had  not  the  mercantile  iyftem  taught  us,  in 
many  cafes,  to  employ  taxation  as  an  inflrument, 
not  of  revenue,  but  of  monopoly. 

The  bounties  which  are  fometimes  given 
upon  the  exportation  of  home  produce  and 
manufa6tures,  and  the  drawbacks  which  are  paid 
upon  the  re-exportation  of  the  greater  part  of 
foreign  goods,  have  given  occafion  to  many 
frauds,  and  to  a  fpecies  of  fmuggling  more 
deftru6live  of  the  public  revenue  than  any 
x)ther.  In  order  to  obtain  the  bounty  or  draw* 
back,  the  goods,  it  is  well  known,  are  fometimes 
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ihipped  and  fent  to  fea ;  but  foon  afterwards  c  H  A  P. 
clandeftinely  relanded  in  fome  other  part  of  the  ,  ^^ 
country.    The  defalcation  of  the  revenue  of 
cuftoms  occaiioned  by  bounties  and  drawbacks, 
of  which  a  great  part  are  obtained  fraudulently, 
is  very  great.     The  grofs  produce  of  the  cut 
toms  in  the  year  which  ended  on  the  5th  of 
January  1755,  amounted  to  5,068,000  /.     The 
bounties  which  were  paid  out  of  this  revenue, 
though  in  that  year  there  was  no  bounty  upon 
corn,  amounted  to  167,800/.    The  drawbacks 
which  were  paid  upon  debentures  and  certifi* 
cates,  to  2,156,800/.    Bounties  and  drawbacks 
together,  amounted  to  2,324,600/.      In  confe- 
quence  of  thefe  dedu^ions  the  revenue  of  the 
cuftoms  amounted  only  to  2,743,400  /• :   from 
which,  deducting  287,900  /.  for  the  expence  of 
management  in  falaries  and  other  incidents,  the 
neat  revenue  of  the  cuftoms  for  that  year  comes 
out  to  be  2,455,500  /.    The  expence  of  manage- 
ment amounts  in  this  manner  to  between  five 
and  fix  per  cent,  upon  the  grofs  revenue  of  the 
cuftoms,  and  to  fomething  more  than  ten  per 
cent,  upon  what  remains  of  that  revenue,  after 
dedufting  what  is  paid  away  in  bounties  and 
,  drawbacks. 

Heavy  duties  being  impofed  upon  a)moft  all 
goods  imported,  our  merchant  importers  fmuggle 
as  much,  and  make  entry  o£  as  little  as  they  can. 
Our  merchant  exporters,  on  the  contrary,  make 
entry  of  more  than  they  export ;  fometimes  out 
ef  vanity,  and  to  pals  for  great  dealers  in  goods 
.which  pay  no  duty;  and  Ibmetimes  to  gain  a 
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BOOK  bounty  or  a  drawback.  Our  exports,  in  confer 
quence  of  thefe  different  frauds,  appear  upon  the 
cuftomhoufe  books  greatly  to  overbalance  our 
imports ;  to  the  unQ)eakable  comfort  of  thofe 
politicians  who  meafure  the  national  proQ>erity 
by  what  they  call  the  balance  of  trade* 

All  goods  imported,  unlefs  particularly  ex« 
empted,  and  fuch  exemptions  are  not  very  nu- 
merous, are  liable  to  fome  duties  of  cuftoms. 
If  any  goods  are  imported  not  mentioned  in  the 
book  of  rates,  they  are  taxed  at  4^.  gnd.  for 
every  twenty  ihillings  value,  according  to  the 
oath  of  the  importer,  that  is,  nearly  at  five  fub«* 
fidies,  or  five  poundage  duties.  The  book  of 
rates  is  extremely  comprehenfive,  and  enume- 
rates a  great  variety  of  articles,  many  of  them 
little  ufed,  and  therefore  not  well  known.  It  is 
upon  this  account  frequently  uncertain  under 
what  article  a  particular  fort  of  goods  ought  to 
be  daffed,  and  confequently  what  duty  they 
ought  to  pay.  Miftakes  with  regard  to  this 
fometimes  ruin  the  cuftomhoufe  officer,  and  frer 
quently  occafion  much  trouble,  expence,  and 
vexation  to  the  importer.  In  point  of  peripi*- 
cuity,  precifion^  and  diftind:nels,  therefore,  the 
duties  of  cuftoms  are  much  inferior  to  thofe  of 
excife. 

In  order  that  the  greater  part  of  the  members 
of  any  fbdety  0iould  contribute  to  the  public 
revenue  in  proportion  to  their  refpedtiveexpenqe, 
it  does  not  feem  neceflkry  that  everjc  fing^ 
article  of  that  expence  Ihould  be  taxed.  Thft 
revenue^  wbich  ii  levied  by  the  duties  of  excift. 
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is  iuppoTed  to  fall  as  equally  upon  the  contri*-  c  H  A  P. 
butcMTs  as  that  which  is  levied  by  the  duties  of 
cuftoms ;  and  the  duties  of  excife  are  impofed 
upon  a  few  articles  only  of  the  moll  general  ufe 
and  confumption.  It  has  been  the  opinion  of 
many  people,  that^  by  proper  management,  the 
duties  of  cuftoms  might  likewife,  without  any 
lois  to  the  public  revenue,  and  with  great 
advantage  to  foreign  trade,  be  confined  to  a  few 
articles  only. 

The  foteign  articles,  of  the  moft  general  ufe 
ttnd  confumptioH  in  Great  Britain,  feem  at  pre^ 
Tent  to  confift  chiefly  in  foreign  wines  and  bran«^ 
dies ;  in  fome  of  the  productions  of  America  and 
the  Weft  Indies,  fugar,  rum,  tobacco,  cocoa* 
tints,  &c^  and  in  fome  of  thofe  of  the  Eaft  Indies^ 
tea,  cofiee,  china-ware,  fpiceries  of  all  kinds^ 
Jeveral  forts  of  piece-goods,  &c.  Thefe  diiSerent 
Articles  afibrd,  perhaps,  at  prefent,  the  greats 
part  of  the  revenue  which  is  drawn  from  the 
duties  of  cuftoms.  The  taxes  which  at  preient 
iubfiftupon  foreign  manu&.6lures,  if  you  except 
thofe  upon  the  few  contained  in  the  foregoing 
enumeration,  have  the  greater  part  of  them  been 
impofed  for  the  purpofe,  not  of  revenue,  but  of 
monopoly,  or  to  give  our  own  merchants  an 
advantage  in  the  home  market.  By  removing 
fdl  prohibitions,  and  by  fubje6ting  all  foreign 
snastufadbutea  to  fuch  moderate  taxes,  as  it  was 
found  from  experience  afforded  upon  each 
article  the  greateft  revenue  to  the  public,  our 
own  workmen  might  ftill  have  a  confiderable 
advantage    in  the    home  market,    and  many 
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BOOK  articles,  fome  of  which  at  prefent  afford  no 
^*       revenue  to  government,  and  others  a  very  incon* 
fiderable  one,  might  afford  a  very  great  one. 

High  taxes,  fometimes  by  diminifliing  the 
confumption  of  the  taxed  commodities,  and 
fometimes  by  encouraging  finuggUng,  frequently 
afford  a  fmaller  revenue  to  government  than 
what  might  be  drawn  from  more  moderate 
taxes. 

When  the  diminution  of  revenue  is  the  effedl 
of  the  diminution  of  confumption,  there  can  be 
but  one  remedy,  and  that  is  the  lowering  of  the 
tax. 

When  the  diminution  of  the  revenue  is  the 
effe6l  of  the  encouragement  given  to  fmuggling, 
it  may  perhaps  be  remedied  in  two  ways ;  either 
by  diminifhing  the  temptation  to  fmuggle,  or  by 
increafing  the  difficulty  of  fmuggUng.  Tlie 
temptation  to  fmuggle  can  be  diminifhed  only 
by  the  lowering  of  the  tax ;  anfj  the  difficulty  o£ 
fmuggling  can  be  increafed  only  by  eflablilhing 
that  fyflem  of*adminiflration  which  is  mofl  proper 
for  preventing  it. 

The  excife  laws,  it  appears,  I  believe,  from 
experience^  obflrudt  and  embarrals  the  opera- 
tions of  the  fmuggler  much  more  effeflually 
than  thofe  of  the  cufloms.     By  introducing  into 
the  cufloms  a  fyflem  of  adminiflration  as  fimilar 
to  that  of  the  excife  as  the  nature  of  the  different 
duties  will  admit,  the  difficulty  of  fmuggling 
might  be  very  much  increafed.     This  alteration^ 
it  has  been  fuppofed  by  many  people,  might  veiy 
eafily  be  brought  about. 
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^Ihfi  importer  of  commodities  liable  to  any  chap. 
duties  of  cuftoms,  it  has  been  faid^  might  at  his       ^* 
option  be  allowed  either  to  carry  them  to  his 
own  private  warehoufe,  or  to  lodge  them  in  a 
warehoufe  provided  either  at  his  own  expence  or 
at  that  of  the  public,  but  under  the  key  of  the 
cuftomhoufe  officer,  and  never  to  be  opened  but 
in  his  prefence.     If  the  merchant  carried  them 
to  his  own  private  warehoufe,  the  duties  to  be 
immediately  paid,  and  never  afterwards  to  be 
drawn  back ;  and  that  warehoufe  to  be  at  all 
times  fubjedl  to  the  vifit  and  examination  of  the 
cuftomhoufe  officer,  in  order  to  afcertain  how  far 
tlie  quantity  contained  in  it  corresponded  with 
that  for  which  the  duty  had  been  paid.     If  he 
carried  them  to  the  public  warehoufe,  no  duty 
to  be  paid  till  they  were  taken  out  for  home 
confumption.     If  taken  out   for  exportation^ 
to  be  duty-free ;  proper  fecurity  being  always 
given  that  they  iiould  be  fo  exported.     The 
dealers  in  thofe  particular  commodities,  either 
by  wholefide  or  retail,  to  be  at  all  times  fubjefil 
to  the  vifit  and  examination  of  the  cuftomhoufe 
officer ;  and  to  be  obliged  to  juftify  by  proper 
certificates  the  payment  of  the  duty  upon  the 
whole  quantity  contained  in  their  fliops  or  ware* 
houfes.     What  are  called  the  excife-duties  upoa 
rum  imported  are  at  prefent  levied  in  this  man^ 
ner,  and  the  lame  fyftem  of  adminiftration  might 
perhaps  be  extended  to  all  duties  upon  goods 
imported ;   provided  always  that  thofe  duties 
were,  like  the  duties  of  excife,  confined  to  a  few 
forts  of  goods  of  the  moft  general  ufe  and  con- 
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BOOK  fumption.  If  they  were  extended  to  almofl  all 
forts  of  goods,  as  at  pre&nt,  public  warehoufes 
of  fufficient  extent  could  not  eafily  be  provided, 
and  goods  of  a  very  delicate  nature,  or  of  which 
the  prefervation  required  much  care  and  atten* 
tion,  could  not  fafely  be  trufted  by  the  merchant 
in  any  warehouie  but  his  own. 

If  by  fuch  a  fyftem  of  adminiftration  finug* 
gling,  to  any  confiderable  extent,  could  be  pre- 
vented even  under  pretty  high  duties;  andif  eveiy 
duty  wasoccafionally  either  heightened  orlowered 
according  as  it  was  moft  likely,  either  the  one 
way  or  the  other,  to  afford  the  greateft  revenue 
to  the  ftate  ;  taxation  being  always  employed  as 
an  inftrument  of  revenue  ^nd  never  of  monopoly ; 
it  feems  not  improbable  that  a  revenue,  at  leail 
equal  to  theprefent  neat  revenue  of  the  cuiloms, 
might  be  drawn  from  duties  upon  the  importa- 
tion of  only  a  few  forts  of  goods  of  the  moil 
general  ufe  and  confumpti^m ;  and  that  the 
duties  of  cuiloms  might  thus  be  brought  to  the 
fame  degree  of  iimplicity,  certainty,  and  preci- 
fion,  as  thofe  of  exciie.  What  the  revenue  at  pre- 
sent lofes,  by  drawbacks  upon  the  re-exportation 
of  foreign  goods  which  are  afterwards  relanded 
and  confumed  at  home,  would  under  this  fyilem 
be  faved  altogether  If  to  this  faving,  which 
would  alone  be  very  coniiderable,  were  added  the 
abolition  of  all  bounties  upon  the  exportation  of 
home-produce  ;  in  all  cafes  in  which  thofe  boun- 
ties were  not  in  reality  drawbacks  of  fome  duties 
of  excife  which  had  before  been  advanced ;  it 
cannot  well  be  doubted  but  that  the  neat  revenue 
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of  cuiloms  mighty  after  an  alteration  of  this  kind»  c  B  A*  P# 
be  fully  equal  to  what  it  had  ever  been  before. 

If  by  fucb  a  change  of  fyftem  the  public  re» 
venue  fufft^red  no  lo&,  the  trade  and  manufac- 
tures of  the  country  would  certainly  gain  a  very 
confiderable  advantage.    The  trade  in  the  com-p 
modities  not  taxed,  by  far  the  greateft  number, 
would  beperfe6lly  free,  and  wight  be  carried  on 
to  and  from  all  parts  of  the  world  with  every 
poffiUe  advantage*    Among  thofe  commodities 
wouldbe  comprehended  all  the  neceilaries  of  life, 
and  sdl  the  materials^f  manufacture.  So  far  as  the 
free  importation  of  the  neceffaries  of  life  redug^d 
their  averse  money  price  in  the  home  market,  it 
would  reduce  the  moneyprice  of  Ubour,but  with- 
put  reducing  in  any  refpeS  its  real  recpmpence. 
The  value  of  money  is  in  proportipn  to  the 
quantity  of  the  neceffiiries  of  life  which  it  will 
purchafe.     That  of  the  n^celTaries  of  life  is  alto>> 
gether  independent  of  the  (Quantity  of  money 
which  can  be  had  for  them,    The  redu6lion  in 
the  money  price«of  labour  would  neceffarily  be 
attended  with  a  proportionable  one  in  that  of  all 
home-rmapufaStures,  which  would  thereby  gain 
tome  advantage  in  all  foreign  marl^etsu    The 
price  of  fome  manufactures  would  he  reduced  in 
;i  ilill  greater  proportion  by  the  free  impcH'tatioA 
of  the  raw  materials.     If  raw  filk  could  be  im* 
ported  from  China  and  Indoflan  duty-free,  the 
filk  manufacturers  in  England  could  greatly  um 
derfeil  thofe  of  both  France  and  Italy.    There. 
would  be  no  occafion  to  prohibit  the  importa*^ 
tion  of  foreign  filks  and  velvets.   The  cheapneft 
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B  o  o  K  of  their  goods  would  fecure  to  our  own  worfc 
men,  not  only  the  poffeffion  of  the  home,  but  a 
very  great  command  of  the  fweign  market. 
Even  the  trade  in  the  commodities  taxed  would 
be  carried  on  with  much  more  advantage  than  at 
prefent.  If  thofe  commodities  were  delivered 
out  of  the  public  warehoufe  for  foreign  ex- 
portation, being  in  this  cafe  exempted  from  all 
taxes,  the  trade  in  them  would  be  perfeftly  free. 
The  carrying  trade  in  all  forts  of  goods  would 
under  this  fyftem  enjoy  every  pofiible  advantage. 
If  thofe  commodities  were  delivered  out  for  home- 
confumption,  the  importer  not  being  obliged  to 
advance  the  tax  till  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
•felling  his  goods,  either  to  fome  dealer,  or  to 
fome  confumer,  he  could  always  afford  to  fell 
them  cheaper  than  if  he  had  been  obliged  to  ad- 
vance it  at  the  moment  of  importation.  Under 
the  fame  taxes,  the  foreign  trade  of  confumptioii 
even  in  the  taxed  commodities,  might  in  this 
manner  be  carried  on  with  pinch  mor^  advantage 
than  it  can  at  prefent. 

It  was  the  objedt  of  the  famous  excife  (cheme 
of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  to  eftablifh,  with  regard 
to  wine  and  tobacco,  a  fyftem  not  very  unlike 
that  which  is  here  propofed^  But  though  th$ 
bill  which  was  then  brought;  into  parliament, 
<:omprehended  thofe  two  commodities  only  j  it 
was  generally  fuppofed  to  be  meant  as  an  in- 
troduction to  a  more  extenfive  fcheme  of  the 
fame  kind.  Faftion,  combined  with  theintereft 
of  finuggling  merchants,  raifed  fo  violent,  though 
fo  unjuft,  a  plamour  againft  that  bill,  that  the 
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minifter  thought  proper  to  drop  it  5  and  from  a  c  k  A  P. 
dread  of  exciting  a  clamour  of  the  fame  kind,      J^ 
none  of  his  fucceflbrs  have  dared  to  refumethe 
proje<a»  f 

Hie  duties  upon  foreign  luxuries  imported  for 
home-confumption,  though  they  fometimes  fall 
upon  the  poor,  fall  principally  upon  people  of 
middling  or  more  than  middling  fortune.  Such 
are,  for  example,  the  duties  upon  foreign  wines, 
upon  coffee,  chocolate,  tea,  fugar,  &c.    < 

The  duties  upon  the  cheaper  luxuries  of  home- 
produce  deflined  for  home-confumption,  fall 
pretty  equally  upon  people  of  all  ranks  in  pro- 
portion to  their  refpefitive  expence.  The  poor  pay 
the  duties  upon  malt,  hops,  beer,  and  ale,  upon 
their  own  confumption :  The  rich,  upon  both 
their  bwn  confumption  and  that  of  their  fervants. 

The  whole  confumption  of  the  inferior  ranks 
of  people,  or  of  thofe  below  the  middling  rank, 
it  muft  be  obferved,  iB  in  every  country  much 
greater,  not  only  in  quantity,  but  in  value,  than 
that  of  the  middling  and  of  thofe  above  the 
middling  rank*  The  whole  expence  of  the  in- 
ferior is  much  greater  than  that  of  the  fuperior 
ranks.  In  the  firft  place,  almoft  the  whole  capi- 
tal of  every  country  is  annually  diftributed  among 
the  inferior  ranks  of  people,  as  the  wages  of 
productive  labour.  Secondly,  a  great  part  of 
the  revenue  arifing  from  both  the  rent  of  land 
and  the  profits  of  ftock,  is  annually  diftributed 
among  the  fame  rank,  in  the  wages  and  main- 
tenance of  menial  fervants,  and  other  improduc- 
tive  labourerg.  Thirdly,  fome  part  of  the  profits 
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BOOK  pf  ftoQk  belongs  to  the  fame  rank,  as  n  wVenua 
j[l^  arifingfrom  the  employment  of  their  finall  capi* 
tals.  Tlie  amount  pf  the  profits  annually  made 
by  fmall  ihopkeepers,  tradefqi^n,  and  retailer^ 
of  all  kinds,  is  every  where  very  eonfiderable, 
and  makes  a  very  confiderahle  portion  of  the 
annual  produce.  Fourthly^  and  laftly,  ibme  part 
Qven  of  the  rent  of  land  belongs  to  the  lame 
rank;  a  confiderahle  part  to  thofe  who  are 
fomewhat  below  the  middling  rank^  and  a  fmall 
part  even  to  the  loweft  ra;ik ;  common  labourers 
fometimes  pofleffing  in  property  an  acre  <x  twcj 
of  land.  Though  the  expence  of  thofe  inferioi: 
ranks  of  people,  therefore,  taking  them  indi-; 
vidually,  h  very  fmall,  yet  the  whole  mafs  of  it, 
taking  them  coUe^ively,  amounts  always  to  by 
Vittch  the  largeft  portion  of  the  whole  expence  of 
the  fociety ;  what  remains,  of  the  annual  pro^ 
duce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  country  for 
the  confumption  of  the  fuperior  ranks,  being 
always  much  leis,  not  only  in  quantity  but  in 
value.  The  taxes  upon  expence,  therefore,  which 
iall  chiefly  upon  that  of  the  fuperior  ranks  of 
people,  upon  the  finaller  portion  of  the  annual 
produce,  are  likely  to  be  much  lefs  productive 
than  either  thpfe  which  fall  indifferently  upon 
the  expence  of  all  ranks,  or  even  thofe  which  fall 
chiefly  upon  that  of  the  inferior  ranks;  thaq 
either  thofe  which  fall  indifierently  upon  the 
whole  annual  produce,  or  thofe  which  fall  obiefly 
upon  the  larger  portion  of  it.  The  excife  upon 
the  materials  and  manufacture  of  home-made 
fermented  and  ipirituous  liquors  is  accordingly, 
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ftf  all  the  different  texes  upon  expence^  by  fkr 
the  moll  produ&ive  {  and  this  branch  of  the  exr 
cife  falls  very  ipuch,  perhaps  principally^  upon 
the  expence  of  the  common  people.  In  the  year 
ivhlch  ended  on  the  5th  of  July  1775,  the  grof^ 
produce  of  this  branch  of  the  exciie  amounted 
*^3>34i»837/.  gs,  gd. 

It  muft  always  be  remembered^  however,  that 
it  is  the  luxurious  and  not  the  neceflary  expence 
pf  the  inferior  ranks  of  people  that  ought  ever  to 
be  taxed.  The  final  payment  of  any  tax  upon 
their  neceflary  expence  would  fall  altogether 
upon  the  fuperior  ranks  of  people ;  upon  the 
finaller  portion  of  the  annual  produce,  and  not 
upon  the  greater.  Such  a  tax  muft  in  all  cafes 
jeither  raife  the  wages  pf  labour,  or  lefien  the 
demand  for  it.  It  could  not  raife  the  wages  of  la« 
hour,  without  throwing  the  final  payment  of  the 
tax  upon  the  fuperior  ranks  of  people.  It  could 
nqt  lefien  the  demand  for  labour,  without  lefien* 
ing  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour 
of  the  country,  the  fund  from  which  all  taxes 
muft  be  finally  p^id.  Whatever  might  be  the 
ftate  to  which  a  tax  of  this  kind  reduced  the  de# 
mand  for  labour,  it  muft  always  raife  wages 
higher  than  they  otherwife  would  be  in  that 
ftate ;  and  the  final  payment  of  this  enhance* 
xnent  of  wages  muft  in  all  cafes  fall  upon  the 
fuperior  ranks  of  people. 

Fermented  liquors  brewed,  and  i|)irituous 
liquors  diftilled,  not  for  iale,  but  for  private  ufe„ 
are  not  in  Great  Britain  liable  to  any  duties  of 
excife.  This  exemption,  of  which  the  obje£t  is 
to  fave  private  faiqilies  from  the  odious  vifit  and^fe 
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3  o  o  K  examination  of  the  tax-gatherer,  occafions  the 
y^  ^  burden  of  thofe  duties  to  fall  frequently  much 
lighter  upon  the  rich  than  upon  the  poor.  It  is 
not,  indeed,  very  common  to  diftil  for  private 
-ufe,  though  it  is  done  fometimes.  But  in  the 
country,  many  middling  and  almoft  ail  rich  and 
great  families  brew  their  own  beer.  Their  Urong 
beer,  therefore,  cofts  them  eight  Ihillings  a  bar- 
rel lefe  than  it  cofts  the  common  brewer,  who 
muft  have  his  profit  upon  the  tax,  as  well  as  upon 
all  the  other  expence  which  he  advances.  Such 
families,  therefore,  muft  drink  their  beer  atleaft 
nine  or  ten  Ihillings  a  barrel  cheaper  than  any 
liquor  of  the  fame  quality  can  be  drunk  by  tlie 
common  people,  to  whom  it  is  every  where  more 
convenient  to  buy  their  beer,  by  little  and  little, 
from  the  brewery  or  the  alehoufe.  Malt,  in 
the  fame  manner,  that  is  made  for  the  ufe  of  a 
private  family,  is  not  liable  to  the  vifit  or  exami- 
nation of  the  tax-gather ;  but  in  this  cafe  the 
family  muft  compound  at  feven  ihillings  and 
iixpence  a  head  for  the  tax.  Seven  ihillings  and 
iixpence  are  equal  to  the  excife  upon  ten  buihels 
-of  malt;  a  quantity  fully  equal  to  what  all  the 
different  members  of  any  fober  family,  men, 
women,  and  children,  are  at  an  average  likely 
to  confume.  But  in  rich  and  great  families, 
where  country  hofpitality  is  much  pra^tifed,  the 
malt  liquors  confumed .  by  the  members  of  the 
family  make  but  a  fmall  part  of  the  confumption 
of  the  houfe.  Either  dn  account  of  this  compo« 
iition,  however,  or  for  other  reafons,  it  is  not 
near  fo  common  to  malt  as  to  brew  for  private 
ule.     It  is  difficult  to  imagine  any  equitable 
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reafon  why  thofe  who  either  brew  or  diftil  for 
private  ufe,  fhould  not  be  fubje^t  to  a  compofi* 
tion  of  the  iame  kind. 

A  greater  revenue  than  what  is  at  prefent 
drawn  from  all  the  heavy  taxes  upon  malt,  beer, 
and  ale,  might  be  raifed,  it  has  frequently  been 
faid,  by  a  much  lighter  tax  upon  malt;  the  oppor- 
tunities of  defrauding  the  revenue  being  much 
greater  in  a  brewery  than  in  a  malt-houfe^  and' 
thofe  who  brew  for  private  ufe  being  exempted 
from  all  duties  or  compofition  for  duties^,  whidi 
is  not  the  cafe  with  thofe  who  malt  forprivate  ufe. 
In  the  porter  brewery  of  London,  a  quarter 
g£  malt  is  commonly  brewed  into  more  than  two 
barrels  and  a  half,  fometimes  into  three  b^rels 
of  porter.  The  different  taxes  upon  malt  amount 
to  fix  fliillings  a  quarter ;  thofe  upon  ftrong  beer 
and  ale  to  eight  fliillings  a  barrel.     In  the  porter 
brewery,  therefore,  the  diflferent  taxes  upon  m^lt, 
beer,  and  ale,  amount  to  between  twenty-fix 
and  thirty  fliillings  upon  the  produce  of  a  quarter 
of  malt,     In  the  country  brewery  for  common 
country  fale,  a  quarter  of  malt  is  feldom  brewed 
into  lefs  than  two  barrels  of  fl:rong  and  on^  bar* 
rel  of  fmall  beer ;  frequently  into  two  barrels  an4 
a  half  of  ftrong  beer.     The  different  taxes  upon 
fmall  beer  amount  to  one  fliilling  and  four-pence 
a  barrel.    In  the  country  brewery,  therefore,  the 
different  taxes  upon  malt,  beer,  and  ale,  feldom 
amount  to  lefs  than  twenty-three  fliillings  and 
four-pence,  frequently  to  twenty-fix  fliillings, 
iipon  th§  produce  of  a  quarter  of  malt.^    Taking 
the  whole  kingdom  at  an  average,  therefore, 
the  whole  amount  of  the  duties  upon  malt,  beer, 
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BOOK  and  ale,  cannot  be  eftimated  at  lefs  than  twenty^ 
^-  four  or  twenty-five  (hillings  upon  the  produce  of 
a  quarter  of  malt.  But  by  taking  off  all  the  dif- 
ferent duties  upon  beer  and  ale,  and  by  tripling 
the  malt-tax,  or  by  raifing  it  from  fix  to  eighteen 
Ibillings  upon  the  quarter  of  malt,  a  greater 
revenue,  it  is  iaid,  might  be  raifed  by  this  fingle 
tax  than  what  is  ^t  prefent  drawn  from  all  thofe 
heavier  taxes* 


In  f  77a>  die  old  malt-tax  produced 

The  additional 
In  17  73,  the  old  tax  produced 

The  additional 
b  X774»  the  old  tax  produced 

The  additional 
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To  which  adding  the  average  malt  tax,  or 

The  whole  amount  of  thofe  dlfl[erent  taxes) 
comes  out  to  be  r  t        -         J 

But  by  tripfing  th^  malt  tax>  or  by  raifing  it  1 
from  fix  to  eighteen  ihillings  upon  the  quar-  > 
ter  of  malt,  that  fingle  tax  would  produce  j 
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Under  the  old  malt  taxy^  indeed,  is  compre-  CHAP, 
iiended  a  tax  of  four  IhiUings  upon  the  hdgihead  ^^^^ 
of  cyder,  and  another  of  ten  fliillings  upon  the 
barrel  of  mum.  In  1774,  the  tax  upon  cyder 
produced  only  3,083/.  6s.  8rf.  It  probably  fell 
fomewhat  ihort  of  its  ufual  amount ;  all  the  dif- 
ferent taxes  upon  cyder  having,  that  year,  pro» 
duced  le&  than  ordinary.  The  tax  upon  mum, 
though  much  heavier,  is  ftill  lefs  productive,  on 
account  of  the  fmaller  confiimption  of  that  liquor. 
But  to  balance  whatever  may  be  the  ordinary 
amount  of  thoie  two  taxes,  there  is  compre* 
hended  under  what  is  called  the  country  excife, 
iirfl,  the  old  excife  of  fix  fhillings  and  eight- 
pence  upon  the  hogfhead  of  cyder ;  fecondly,  a 
like  tax  of  fix  fliillings  and  eight-pence  upon  the 
hogfliead  of  veijuice  j  thirdly,  another  of  eight 
fliillings  and  nincpence  upon  the  hogfliead  of 
vinegar;  and,  lafl:ly,  a  fourth  tax  of  eleven- 
pence  upon  the  gallon  of  mead  or  metheglin : 
the  produce  of  thofe  different  taxes  will  pro- 
bably much  more  than  counterbalance  that  of 
the  duties  impofed,  by  what  is  called  the  smnual 
malt  tax  upon  cyder  and  mum. 

Malt  is  confumed  not  only  in  the  brewery  of 
beer  and  ale,  but  in  the  maniifa6lure  of  low  wines 
and  fpirits.  If  the  malt  tax  were  to  be  raifed  to 
eighteen  fliillings  upon  the  quarter,  it  might  be 
neceflary  to  make  fome  abatement  in  the  dif- 
ferent excifes  which  are  impofed  upon  thofe 
particularforts  of  low  wines  and  fpirits  of  which 
malt  makes  any  part  of  the  materials.  In  what 
are   called    malt   fpirits,  it  makes   commonly 
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BOOK  but  a  third  part  of  the  materials ;  the  other  two-* 
^*  thirds  being  either  raw  barley,  or  one-third  bar- 
ley  and  one-third  wheat.  In  the  diftillery  of  malt 
^irits,  both  the  opportunity  and  the  temptation 
to  fmuggle,  are  much  greater  than  either  in  a 
brewery  or  in  a  malt-houfe;  the  opportunity,  on 
account  of  the  finaller  bulk  and  greater  value  of 
the  commodity ;  and  the  temptation,  on  account 
jof  the  fuperior  height  of  the  duties,  which 
amount  to  35.  lOyd*  upon  the  gallon  of  fpirits. 
Byincreafingthe  duties  upon  malt,  and  reducing 
thole  upon  the  diftillery,  both  the  opportunities 
aitd  the  temptation  to  fmuggle  would  be  dimi-^ 
niihed,  which  might  occafion  a  ftill  further  aug- 
mentation of  revenue. 

It  has  for  fome  time  paft  been  the  policy  of 
Great  Britain  to  difcourage  the  confumption  of 
fpirituous  liquors,  on  account  of  their  fuppofed 
tendency  to  ruin  the  health  and  to  corrupt  the 
morals  of  the  common  people.  According  to 
this  policy,  the  abatement  of  the  taxes  upon  the 
diftillery  ought  not  to  be  fo  great  as  to  reduce, 
in  any  refpe6l,  the  price  of  thofe  liquors.  Spiri- 
tuous  liquors  might  remain  as  dear  as  ever ; 
while  at  the  fame  time  the  wholefome  and  invi- 
gorating liquors  of  beer  and  ale  might  be  con- 
iiderably  reduced  in  their  price.  The  people 
might  thus  be  in  part  relieved  from  one  of  the 


*  Though  the  duties  direAly  impofed  upon  proof  fph-its  amount 
only  to  2j,  6i/.  per  gaUon^  thefe  added  to  die  duties  upon  the  low 
wines,  from  which  they  are  difUlled,  amount  to  3J.  io^>/.  Both 
low  wines  and  proof  fpirits  are,  to  prevent  frauds^  now  rated  ac- 
cording to  what  they  guage  in  the  walh. 

4  (  burdens 
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burdens  of  which  they  at  prefent  complain  the 
moil  J  while  at  the  fame  time  the  revenue  might 
be  confiderably  Augmented. 

The  objedlions  of  DnDavenant  to  this  altera* 
tion  in  the  prefent  fyftem  of  excife  duties,  feem 
to  be  without  foundation.  Thofe  obje6kions  are, 
that  the  tax,  inftead  of  dividing  itfelf  as  at  pre- 
fent pretty  equally  upon  the  profit  of  the  malt* 
fter,  upon  that  of  the  brewer,  and  upon  that  of 
the  retailer,  would,  fo  far  as  it  aiFe6ted  profit, 
fall  altogether  upon  that  of  the  maltfter ;  that 
the  maltfter  could  not  fo  eafily  get  back  the 
amount  of  the  tax  in  the  advanced  price  of  his 
malt,  as  the  brewer  and  retailer  in  the  advanced 
price  of  their  liquor ;  and  that  lb  heavy  a  tax 
upon  malt  might  reduce  the  rent  and  profit  of 
barley  land. 

No  tax  can  ever  reduce,  for  any  confiderable 
time,  the  rate  of  profit  in  any  particular  trade, 
which  muil  always  keep  its  level  with  other 
trades  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  prefent  duties 
upon  malt,  beer,  and  ale,  do  not  afie6b  the  pro- 
fits of  the  dealers  in  thofe  commodities,  who  all 
get  back  the  tax  with  an  additional  profit,  in 
the  enhanced  price  (rf  their  gokjds.  A  tax  indeed 
may  render  the  goods  upon  which  it  is  impofed 
fo  dear  as  to  diminifh  the  confumption  of  them. 
But  the  confumption  of  malt  is  in  malt  liquors ; 
^nda  tax  of  eighteen,  fliillings  upon  the,  quarter 
of  malt  <;ould  not  well  render  thofe  liquors 
dearer  than  the  difierent  taxes,  amounting  to 
twenty-four  or  twenty-five  fliilUngs,  do  at  pre- 
fent, Thofe  liquors,  on  the  contrary,  would 
pr4>b9bly  become  cheaper,  and  the  confumntiot^ 
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BOOK  of  them  would  be  more  likely  to  increafe  tlian  ttf 
diminiifa. 

It  is  not  very  eafy  to  underiland  why  it  fliould 
be 'more  difficult  for  the  maltfter  to  get  back 
eighteen  (hillings  in  the  advanced  price  of  his 
malt,  than  it  is  at  prefent  for  the  brewer  to  get 
back  twenty-four  or  twenty-five,  fometimes  thirty 
{hillings,  in  that  of  his  liquor.  The  maltfter,  in* 
deed,  inftead  of  a  tax  of  fix  fliillings,  would  be 
obliged  to  advance  one  of  eighteen  fiiillings 
upon  every  quarter  of  malt.  But  the  brewer  is 
at  pr6fent  obliged  to  advance  ^  tax  of  twenty- 
four  or  twenty-five,  fometimes  thirty  fliillings^, 
upon  every  quarter  of  malt  which  he  brews.  It 
could  not  be  more  inconvenient  for  the  maltfter 
to  advance  a  lighter  tax,  than  it  is  at  prefent 
for  the  brewer  to  advance  a  heavier  one.  The 
maltfter  doth  not  always  keep  in  his  granaries  a 
ftock  of  malt  which  it  Avill  require  a  longer  time 
to  difpofe  of,  than  the  ftock  of  beer  and  ale 
which  the  brewer  frequently  keeps  in  his  cellars^ 
The  former,  therefore,  may  frequently  get  the 
returns  of  his  money  as  foon  as  the  latter.  But 
whatever  inconveniency  might  arife  to  the  malt-> 
fter  from  being  obliged  to  advance  a  heavielr 
tax,  it  could  eafily  be  remedied  by  granting  hirtf 
a  few  months  longer  credit  than  is  at  prefent 
commonly  given  to  the  brewer.         « 

Nothing  could  reduce  the  rent  and  profit  of 
barley  land  which  did  not  reduce  the  demand 
for  barley.  But  a  change  of  fyftem,  which  re- 
duced the  duties  upon  a  quarter  of  malt  brewed 
into  beer  and  ale  from  twenty-four  and  twenty-^ 
five  ^fliillings  to  eighteen  fliillings,  would  h^ 

more 


Ware  likely  to  inciretfe  than  diminife  that  de-  c  H  Ap. 
mand.  The  rent  And  profit  of  bia^ley  land^  ^  ^' 
befides,  muft  always  be  nearly  equal  to  thofe  of 
other  equally  fertile  and  equally  well  cultivated 
land.  If  they  were  lefs,  fome  part  of  the  barley 
land  would  foon  be  turned  to  fome  other  pur^ 
pofe ;  and  if  they  were  greater,  more  land  would 
foon  be  turned  to  the  raifing  of  barley.  When 
the  ordinary  price  of  any  particular  produce  of 
land  is  at  what  may  be  called  a  monopoly  price, 
a  tax  upon  it  neceflSirily  reduces  the  rent  and 
profit  of  the  land  which  grows  it.  A  tax  upoii 
the  produce  of  thofe  precious  vineyards,  of 
l^hich  the  wine  falls  fo  much  fhort  of  the  efiee- 
tual  demand,  that  its  price  is  always  above  the 
natural  proportion  to  that  of  the  produce  of 
other  equally  fertile  and  equally  well  cultivated 
land,  would  neceffarily  reduce  the  rent  and  profit 
of  thofe  vineyards.  The  price  of  the  wines 
being  already  the  higheft  that  could  be  got 
for  the  quantity  commonly  fent  to  market,  it 
could  not  be  raifed  higher  without  diminifliing 
that  quantity;  and  the  quantity  could  not  be 
diminiihed  without  ftilb  greater  lofs,  becaufe 
the  lands  could  not  be  turned  to  any  other 
equally  valuable  produce.  The  whole  weight 
tof  the  tax,  therefore,  w^ould  fall  upon  the  rent 
and  ptbfiifc;  properly  upon  the  rent  of  the  vine- 
yitfd.  When' it  has  been  propofed  to  lay  any 
iifew  tax  upon  iiigar,  our  fugar  planters  have  fre- 
quently complained  that  the  whole  weight  of 
iuch  taxes  fell,  ndtupon  the  canfumer,  butupoii 
the  prodttc^i:  y  they  never  having  been  able  to 
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BOOK  raife  the  price  of  theii"  fugar  after  the  tax,  higb» 
than  it  was  before.  The  price  had,  it  feemsy 
before  the  tax  been  a  monopoly  price ;  and  the 
argument  adduced  to  ftiew  that  fugar  was  an 
improper  fubje6t  of  taxation,  demonftrated,  per- 
haps, that  it  was  a  proper  one;  the  gains  of 
monopolifts,  whenever  they  can  be  come  at, 
being  certainly  of  all  fubje6ls  the  moll  proper^r 
But  the  ordinary  price  of  barley  has  never  been 
a  monopoly  price  j  and  the  rent  and  profit  of 
barley  land  have  never  been  above  their  natural 
proportion  to  thofe  of  other  equally  fertile  and 
equally  well  cultivated  land.  The  different  tax^ 
which  have  been  impofed  upon  malt,  beer,  and 
ale,  have  never  lowered  the  price  of  barley  j 
have  never  reduced  the  rent  and  profit  of  barley 
land.  The  price  of  malt  to  the  brewer  has 
conflantly  rifen  in  proportion  to  the  taxes  im- 
pofed upon  it ;  and  thofe  taxes,  together  with 
the  different  duties  upon  beer  and  ale,  have 
conflantly  either  raifed  the  price,  or  what 
comes  to  the  fame  thing,  reduced  the  quality 
of  thofe  commodities  to  the  confumer.  The 
final  payment  of  thofe  taxes  has  fallen  con- 
flantly upon  the  confumer,  and  not  upon  th^ 
producer. 

The  only  people  likely  to  fuffer  by  the  changQ 
of  fyflem  here  propofed,  are  thofe  |^ho  brew 
for  their  owil  private  ufe.  But  the  exemption, 
•which  this  fuperior  rank  of  people  at  prefent 
enjoy,  from  very  heavy  taxes  ^hich  are  paid  by 
the  poor  labourer  and  artificer,  is  furely  moft 
unjufl  and  unequal,  and  ought  to  be  taken  away. 
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«ren  though  this  change  was  never  to  take  place,  c 
It  has  probably  been  the  intereft  of  this  fuperior 
order  of  people,  however,  which  has  hitherto 
prevented  a  change  of  fyftem  that  could  not  well 
iail  both  to  increafe  the  revenue  and  to  relieve 
the  people* 

Befides  fuch  duties  as  thofe  of  cuftoms  and 
cxcife  above-mentioned,  thei^e  are  feveral  others 
which  affeft  the  price  of  goods  more  unequally 
and  more  indirefilly.  Of  this  kind  are  the  duties^ 
whieh  in  French  are  called  Peages,  which  in  old 
Saxoii  times  were  called  Duties  of  Paffage,  and 
tvhich  feem  to  have  been  originally  eftablifhed 
for  the  fame  purpofe  as  our  turnpike  tolls,  or  the 
tolls  upon  our  canals  and  navigable  rivers,  for 
tiiie 'maintenance  of  the  road  or  of  the  naviga- 
tion. Thofe  duties,  when  applied  to  fuch  pur-: 
pofes,  are  irioft  properly  impofed  according  to 
the  bulk  or  weight  of  the  goods.  As  they  were 
originally  local  and  provincial  duties,  applicable 
to  local  and  provincial  purpofes,  the  adminiftra-. 
tion  of  them  was  in  moll  cafes  entrufted  to  the 
particular  town,  parilh,  or  lordfliip,  in  which 
they  were  levied ;  fuch  communities  being  in  ^ 
4ome  way  or  other  fuppofed  to  be  accountable 
for  the  application.  The  fovereign,  who  is  alf 
together  unaccountable,  has  in.  many  countries 
aflumed  to  himfelf  the  adminiftration  of  thofe 
duties ;  and  though  he  has  in  moft  cafes  en^ 
lianced  very  much  the  duty,  he  has  in  many 
entirely  neglefted..the  application.  If  the  turn*? 
pike  tolls  of  Great  Britain  ftiould  ever  become 
one  of  the  refources  of  govesrument^  ^e,  m^^ 
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BOOK  kam,  by  the  example  of  many  other  natbns^ 
what  would  probably  be  the  confequence.  Such 
tolls  are  no  doubt  finally  paid  by  the  confumer  ; 
but  the  confumer  is  itot  taxed  in  proportion  to 
his  expence  when  he  pays,  not  according  to 
the  value,  but  according  to  the  bulk  or  weight  of 
what  he  confumes.  When  fuch  duties  are  im- 
pofed,  not  according  to  the  bulk  or  weight,  but 
according  to  the  fuppofed  value  of  the  goods^ 
they  become  properly  a  fort  of  inland  cuftoms 
or  excifes,  which  obftru6l  very  much  the  moil 
,  important  of  all  branches  of  commerce,  the  in- 
terior commerce  of  the  country. 

In  fome  fmall  ftates  duties  iimilar  to  tho& 
paflage  duties  are  impofed  upon  goods  carried 
acrofs  the  territory,  either  by  land  or  by  water, 
from  one  foreign  country  to  another*  Thefe  are 
ih  fome  countries  called  tranfit-duties.  Some  of 
the  little  Italian  ftates,  which  are  fituated  upon 
the  Po,  and  the  rivers  which  run  into  it,  derive 
fome  revenue  from  duties  of  this  kind,  which  ^e 
paid  altogether  by  foreigners,  and  which,  per* 
haps,  are  the  only  duties  that  one  itate  can 
impofe  upon  the  fubjefils  of  another^  without 
ebftru6ling  in  any  refpe6t  the  induftry  or  com- 
merce of  its  own.  The  moft  important  tranfit- 
duty  in  the  world  is  that  levied  by  the  King  of 
Denmark  upon  all  merchant  (hips  which  pafi 
through  the  Sound. 

Such  taxes  upon  luxuries  as  the  greater  part 

of  the  duties  of  cuftoms  and  excife,  though  they 

all  fall  indifferently;  upon  every  different  ipecie* 

of  revenue,  aod  are  paid  finally,  or  without  any 
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fetribution,  by  whoever  confumes  the  commo-  chap. 
<litie3  upon  which  they  are  impofed,  yet  they  do  ^  i^L,  j 
Mot  always  faQ  equaDy  or  proportionably  upon 
the  revenue  of  every  individual.  As  every  man^s 
humour  regulates  the  degree  of  his  confumption, 
every  man  contributes  rather  according  to  his 
humour  than  in  proportion  to  his  revenue ;  the 
profufe  contribute  more,  the  parfimonious  lefe, 
than  their  proper  proportion.  During  the  mi- 
nority of  a  man  of  great  fortune,  he  contributes 
commonly  v^  little,  by  his  confumption,  to- 
wards the  fuppwt  of  that  ftate  from  whofe  pro- 
tection he  derives  a  great  revenue.  Thofe  who 
Hve  in  another  country  contribute  nothing,  by 
their  confumption,  towards  the  fupport  of  the 
government  of  that  country,  in  which  is  fituated 
the  fource  of  their  revenue.  If  in  this  latter 
country  there  fliould  be  no  land-tax,  nor  any 
eonfiderable  duty  upon  the  transference  either  of 
moveable  or  of  immoveable  property,  as  is  the 
cafe  in  Ireland,  fuch  abfentees  may  derive  a  great 
revenue  from  the  protection  of  a  government  to 
the  fupport  of  which  they  do  not  contribute  a 
fingle  fliilling.  This  inequality  is  likely  to  be 
greateft  in  a  country  of  which  the  government 
is  in  Ibme  refpe6ls  fubordinate  and  dependent 
upon  that  of  fome  other.  The  people  who  poC 
fefs^  the  moft  extenfive  property  in  the  depend- 
ent, will  in  this  cafe  generally  chufe  to  live-in 
thB  governing  country.  Ireland  is  precifely- in 
this  fituation,  and  we  cannot  therefore  wonder 
that  the  propofal  of  a  tax  upon  abfentees  Ihould 
be  lb  very  popular  in  that  coimtiy.  It  might, 
^  B  B  3  perhapiyie 
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B  o^O  K  perhaps,  be  a  little  difficult  to  afcertain  either 
what  fort,  or  what  degree  of  abljence  would  fub- 
je6l  a  man  to  be  taxed  as  an  abfentee,  or  at  what 
precife  time  the  tax  ihould  either  begin  or  end. 
If  you  except,  however,  this  very  peculiar  fitua- 
tion,  any  inequality  in  the  contribution  of  indi- 
viduals, which  can  ?.rife  from  fuch  taxea,  is  much 
more  than  compenf^ted  by  the  very  circum- 
Aance  which  occalions  that  inequality  j  the 
prcumftance  that  every  man's  contribution  is 
altogether  voluntary  j  it  being  altogether  in  his 
power  either  to  confume  or  not  to  confiime  the 
commodity  taxed.  Where  fuch  taxes,  therefore, 
are  properly  affeffed  and  upon  proper  commodi- 
ties, they  ;are  paid  with  lefs  grumbling  than  any 
other*  When  they  are  advanced  by  the  mer- 
chant or  manufp.!6lurer,  the  confumer,  who  finally 
pays  them,  foon  comes  to  confound  them  with 
the  price  of  the  commodities,  and  ^Imofl  forgets 
that  he  pays  any  tax. 

Such  taxes  are  or  may  be  perfeAly  certain,  or 
may  be  affeffed  fo  as  to  leave  no  doubt  concern- 
ing either  what  ought  to  be  paid,  or  when  it 
ought  to  be  paid ;  concerning  either  the  quan- 
tity or  the  time  of  payment.  Whatever  uncer- 
tainty there  may  fometimes  be,  either  in  the 
duties  of  cuftoms  in  Great  Britain,  or  in  other 
duties  of  the  fame  kind  in  other  countries,  it 
cannot  arife  from  the  nature  of  thofe  duties,  but 
from  the  inaccurate  or  upfkilfiil  manner  in  which 
the  law  that  impofes  them  is  expreffed. 

Taxes  upon  luxuries  generally  are,  and  al* 
ways  may  be,  p^id,  piec^-meal,  or  in  proportiQU 
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as  the  contributors  have  occafion  to  purchafe  the*  chap* 
goods  upon  which  they  are  impofed.  In  the  ,  J^ 
time  and  mode  of  payment  they  are,  or  may  be, 
of  all  taxes  the  moll  convenient.  Upon  the 
whole,  fuch  taxes,  therefore,  are,  perhaps,  as 
agf  eeable  to  the  three  firil  of  the  four  general 
maxims  concerning  taxation,  as  any  other.  They 
oflfend  in  every  relpefil  againil  the  fourth. 

Such  taxes,  m  proportion  to  what  they  bring 
into  the  public  treafury  of  the  ilate,  always  take 
out  or  keep  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people- 
more  than  almoft  any  other  taxes.  ITiey  feem 
to  do  this  in  all  the  four  different  ways  in  which 
it  is  poflible  to  do  it, 

Firft,  the  levying  of  fuch  taxes,  e\^en  when 
impofed  in  the  moft  judicious  manner,  requires 
a  great  number  of  cuftom-houfe  and  excife 
officers,  whole  ialaries  and  perquifites  are  a  real 
tax  upon  the  people,  which  brings  nothing  into 
the  treafury  of  the  ftate.  This  expence,  how- 
ever,  it  mufl  be  acknowledged,  is  more  moderate 
in  Great  Britain  than  in  moft  other  countries. 
In  the  year  which  ended  on  the  fiilh  of  July  1775, 
the  grofs  produce  of  the  different  duties,  under 
the  management  of  the  commiffioners  of  excifb 
in  England,  amounted  to  5,507,308/.  18^.  8irf. 
which  was  levied  at  an  expence  of  little  more 
than  five  and  a  half  per  cent.  From  this  grofs 
produce,  however,  there  mufl  be  deducted 
what  was  paid  away  in  bounties  and  drawbacks 
upon  the  exportation  of  excifeable  goods, 
which  will  reduce  the  neat  produce  below  five 
«  B  4  milUonak 
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B^  o  o  K  WEUiOM^.    The  levyiag  of  the  fidt  chity^  aii 

Jl^    ^cife  duty,  but  under  a  difierent  managemeD^ 

is  much  more  expenfive.    The  neat  rev^ttue  of 

die  culloms  does  not  amount  to  two  milUooft 

aii4  a  half,  y^hicb  is  levied#at  dft  expence  of 

Qipr^  ihm  ten  per  cent,  in  the  £tlaries    of 

officers,  and  other  incidents.    But  the  perqui- 

iites  of  cuftom-houfe  olScer^  are  every  where 

^ucb  greater  than  their  ialaries ;  at  ibme  ports 

snore  than  double  or  triple  thofe  falaries;   If  the 

£daries  of  offices,  and  other  incidents,  therefore, 

amount  to  more  than  ten  per  cent,  upon  th^ 

neat  revenue  of  the  cuftoms ;  the  whole  expence 

of  levying  that  revenue  may  amount,  in  falaries 

^xkd  perquifites  together,  to  more  than  twenty  or 

thirty  per  cent.    The  officers  of  excife  receive 

•"law  or  no  perquifites ;  and  the  adminiftration  of 

that  branch  of  the  revenue  being  of  more  recent 

eftabliihment,  is  in  general  leis  corrupted  than 

that  of  the  cuftoms,  into  which  length  of  time 

bas  introduced  and  authorifed  many  abufes*  By 

charging  upon  malt  the  whole  revenue  wbick 

ia  at  prefent  levied  by  the  different  duties  upoa 

^It  and  malt  liquors,  a  ikving,  it  is  fuppofed, 

of  more  than  fifty  thou&nd  pounds  might  be 

miade  in  the  annual  expence  of  the  excife^    By 

eonfining  the  duties  of  cuftoms  to  a  few  forts  of 

goods,  and  by  levying  thofe  duties  accoirding  to 

the  e:^ife  laws,  a  much  greater  faving  mighb 

*^  The  neat  produce  of  that  year^  after  dedtt^ting  all  expences  aiut 
^^^nc^8|  amouiit«dt0  4;97jft6^j^«  49^*  M» 

probably 
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yrababfy  be  made  in  tke  annual  expence  of  the  Q  h  a  p. 
euftoms.  ^ 

Secondly,    ISach   taxes   neceflarily  occafion 
fi>me  obftru6tion  or  difcouragement  to  certain 
luranchea  of  induflry.    As  they  always  raile  the 
price  of  the  commodity  taxed,  they  fb  far  dii^ 
courage  its  confumption,  and  confequently  its 
produ^ion.     If  it  is  a  commodity  of  home 
growth  or  manufaSlure,  le&  labour  comes  to  be 
employed  in  raifing  and  producing  it.     If  it  is  a 
ifbreign  commodity  of  which  the  tax  increafes 
in  this;manner  the  price,  the  commodities  of 
the^  lame  kind  which  are  made  at  home  may 
tiiereby,  indeed,  gain  fome  advantage  in  the 
home  market,  and  a  greater  quantity  of  do- 
saeflic  induftry  may  thereby  be  turned  toward 
preparing  them.    But  though  this  rife  of  price 
in  a  foreign  commodity  may  encourage  do« 
neftic  induftry  in  one  particular  branch,  it 
neceflarily  difcourages  that  induftry  in  almoit 
every  other.     The  dearer  the  Birmingham  ma* 
Bufa6turer  buys  his  foreign  wine,  the  cheaper  he 
secefiarily  iells  that  part  of  his  hardware  with 
which,  or,  what  comes  to  the  lame  thing,  with 
the  price  of  which  he  buys  it.    That  part  of  his^ 
hardware,  therefore,  becomes  of  lefs  value  to 
him,  and  he  has  lels  encouragement  to  work  at 
it.    The  dearer  the  confumers  in  one  country 
pay  for.  the  furplus  produce  of  another,  the 
cheaper  they  neceflarily  fell  that  part  of  their 
own  furplus  produce  with  which,  or,  what  comes 
to  the  fame  thing,  with  the  price  of  which  they 
buy  iU    That  part  of  their  own  fiurplus  produce 
,  Digitizbecomegle 
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BOOK  b^ecomes  of  lefs  value  to  them,  and  they  have 
lefs  encouragement  to  increafe  its  quantity.  All 
taxes  upon  confumable  commodities,  therefore, 
tend  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  produ6tive  labour 
below  what  it  otherwife  would  be,  either  in 
preparing  the  commodities  taxed,  if  they  are 
home  commodities ;  or  in  preparing  thofe  with 
which  they  are  purchafed,  if  they  are  foreign 
commodities.  Such  taxes  too  always  alter,  more 
or  lefs,  the  natural  dire6i;ion  of  national  induilry, 
and  turn  it  into  a  channel  always  different  fiom, 
and  generally  lefs  advantageous  than  that  in 
which  it  would  have  run  of  its  own  accord. 

Thirdly,  the  hope  of  evading  fuch  taxes  by 
ilnuggling  gives  frequent  occafion  to  forfeitures 
and  other  penalties,  which  entirely  ruin  the 
fmuggler ;  a  perfon  who,  though  no  doubt  highly 
blameable  for  violating  the  laws  of  his  country, 
is  frequently  incapable  of  violating  thofe  of  na« 
tural  juftice,  and  would  have  been,  in  every 
reQ)efl:,  an  excellent  citizen,  had  not  the  laws 
of  his  country  made  that  a  crime  which  nature 
never  meant  to  be  fo.  In  thofe  corrupted  go. 
vernments  where  there  is  at  leaft  a  general  fuf- 
picion  of  much  unneceffary  expence,  and  great 
mifapplication  of  the  public  revenue,  the  laws 
which  guard  it  are  little  relpedled.  Not  many 
people  are  fcrupulous  about  fmuggling,  when, 
without  peijury,  they  can  find  any  eafy  and  fkfe 
opportunity  of  doing  fo.  To  pretend  to  have 
any  fcruple  about  buying  fmuggledgoods,  though 
a  manifeft  encouragement  to  the  violation  of  the 
irisvenue  laws,  and  to  the  peijury  which  almpft 
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always  attends  it,  would  in  moft  countries  be  c  hap. 
regarded  as  one  of  thofe  pedantic  pieces  of  hy- 
pocrify  which,  inftead  of  gaining  credit  with  any 
body,  ferve  only  to  expofe  the  perfon  who  af- 
fefts  to  pra6life  them,  to  the  fuQ)icion  of  being 
jn  greater  knave  than  moft  of  his  neighbours.  By 
|;his  indulgence  of  the  public,  the  fmuggler  is 
often  encouraged  to  continue  a  trade  which  he 
is  thus  taught  to  confider  as  in  fome  meafure  in- 
nocent ;  and  when  the  feverity  of  the  revenue 
laws  is  ready  to  fall  upon  him,  he  is  frequently 
difpofed  to  defend  with  violence,  what  he  has 
been  accuftomed  to  regard  as  his  juft  property. 
From  being  at  firft,  perhaps,  rather  imprudent 
f;han  criminal,  he  at  laft  too  often  becomes  one 
pf  the  hardieft  and  moft  determined  violators  of 
the  laws  of  fociety.     By  the  ruin  of  the  fmug- 
gler, his  capital,  which  had  before  been  em- 
ployed in  maintaining  produ6live  labour,  is  ab- 
ibrbed  either  in  the  revenue  of  the  ftate  or  in 
that  of  the  revenue-officer,  and  is  employed  in 
inaintaining  unprpdufilive,  to  the  diminution  of 
the  general  capital  of  the  fociety,  and  of  the 
ufeful  induftry  which  it  might  otherwife  have 
maintained. 

.  Fourthly, -fuch  taxes,  byfubjefting  at  leaft 
the  dealers  in  the  taxed  commodities  to  the 
frequent  vilits  and  odious  examination  of  thQ 
tax-gatherers,  expofe  them  fometimes,  no  doubt, 
to  fome  degree  of  oppreffion,  and  always  to 
much  trouble  and  vexation;  and  though  vex- 
ation, as  has  already  been  laid,  is  not  finally 

fpeakin^ 
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BOOK  fy^^T^g  expence,  it  is  certainty  equivalent  to 
V.      th^  expence  at  which  eveiy  man  would  be  willing 
to  redeem  himfelf  from  it.    The  laws  of  excife^ 
though  more  effednial  for  the  purpofe  for  which 
they  were  inilituted^  are,  in  this  reQ>e6l:,  more 
vexatious  than  thofe  of  the  cufloms.    When  a 
merchant  has  imported  goods  fubjeft  to  certain 
duties  of  cuftoms,   when  he  has   paid   thofe 
duties^  and  lodged  the  goods  in  his  warehoufe^ 
he  is  not  in  mofl  cafes  liable  to  any  Airther 
trouble  or  vexation  from  the  cuilom-houfe  officer. 
It  is  otherwife  with  goods  fubjeft  to  duties  of 
excife.    The  dealers  have  no  reipite  fl'om  the 
continual  vifits  and  examination  of  the  excife 
officers.     The  duties  of  excife  are,  upon  this 
account,  more  unpopular  than  thofe  of   the 
eufloms ;  and  fo  are  the  officers  who  levy  them* 
Thofe  officers,  it  is  pretended,  though  in  general, 
perhaps,  they  do  their  duty  fully  as  well  as  thofe 
of  the  cuftoms ;.  yet,  aus  that  duty  obliges  them 
to  be  frequently  yexy  troublefome  to  fome  of 
their  neighbours,  commonly  contraft  a  certain 
bardnefe  of  charaflker  which  the  others  frequently 
have  not.      This    obfervation,  however,  may 
very  probably  be  the  mere  fuggeftion  of  frau- 
dulent dealers,  whofe  fmuggling  is  either  pre- 
v;ented  or  dete€);ed  by  liieir  diligence. 

The  inconveniences^  however,  which  are, 
perhaps,  in  fome  degree  infeparable  from  taxes 
upon  coniumable  commodities,  &li  as  light  upon 
the  people  of  GteBt  Briton  as  upon  thofe  of  any 
Other  country  pf  which:  die  government  is  nearly 

as 
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as  expenfive.  Our  ftate  ia  not  perfefil,  aiicl  might  c  H  A  R 
be  mended ;  but  it  is  as  good  or  better  than  that      ^* 
of  moft  of  our  neighbours. 

In  confequence  of  the  notion  that  duties  upoi^ 
confumable  goods  were  taxes  upon  the  profits  of 
merchants,  thole  duties  have,  in  fome  countries, 
been  repeated  upon  every  fucceffive  faleof  the 
goods.  If  the  profits  of  the  merchant  importer 
or  merchant  manufa6lurer  were  taxed,  equality 
feemed  to  require  that  thofe  of  all  the  middle 
buyers,  who  intervened  between  either  of  them 
and  the  confumer,  fhould  likewife  be  taxed* 
The  famous  Alcavala  of  Spain  feems  to  have 
been  eftabUlhed  upon  this  principle.  It  was  jat 
firflatax  often  per  cent.,  afterwards  of  fourteen 
per  cent.,  and  is  at  prefent  of  only  fix  per  cent, 
upon  the  fale  of  every  fort  of  property,  whether 
moveable  or  immoveable ;  and  it  is  repeated 
every  time  the  property  is  fold  *.  The  levying  • 
of  this  tax  requires  a  multitude  of  revenue- 
officers,  fufficient  to  guard  the  tranlportation  of 
goods,  not  only  from  one  province  to  another, 
but  from  one  fliop  to  another.  It  fubje6ts,  not 
only  the  dealers  in  fome  forts  of  goods,  but 
thofe  in  all  forts,  every  farmer,  every  manufac*- 
4urer,  every  merchant  and  fliop-keeper,  to  the 
continual  vifits  and  examination  of  the  tax-ga« 
therers.  Through  the  greater  part  of  a  coun- 
try in  which  a  tax  of  this  kind  is  efl^abliftied, 
nothing  can  be  produced  for  difi^ant  Me.  The; 
produce  of  every  part  of  the  country  muft  be 
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BOOK  t>i'oportioned  ta  the  confumption  of  the'  neigte 
bourhood.  It  is  to  the  Alcavala,  accordingly; 
that  Ullaritz  imputes  the  ruin  of  the  manufac*. 
tures  of  Spain.  He  might  have  imputed  to  it 
likewife  the  declenfion  of  agriculture,  it  being 
impofed  not  only  upon  manufa6lures,  but  upoa 
the  rude  produce  of  the  land. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Naples  there  is  a  fimilar 
tax  of  three  per  cent,  upon  the  value  of  all  con^ 
trafils,  and  confequently  upon  that  of  all  con- 
traS:s  of  fale.  It  is  both  lighter  than  the  Spanifh 
tax,  and  the  greater  part  of  towns  and  pariihes 
Are  allowed  to  pay  a  compofition  in  lieu  of  it. 
They  levy  this  compofition  in  what  manner  they 
pleafe,  generally  in  a  way  that  gives  no  inters 
ruption  to  the  interior  commerce  of  the  place; 
The  Neapolitan  tax,  therefore,  is  not  near  4a 
ruinous  as  the  Spanifli  one.  ; 

The  uniform  fyftem  of  taxation,  which,  witk 
a  few  exceptions  ofnogreatjconfequenccy  takes 
place  in  all  the  different  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  leaves  the  interior 
commerce  of  the  country;  the  inland  and  coafk 
ing  trade,  almoft  entirely  free.  The  inland  trade 
is  ajmoft  perfe6lly  free,  and  the  greater  part  of 
goods  may  be  carried  from  one  end  of  the  king.- 
dom  to  the  other,  without  requiring  any  permit 
pr  let-pafs,  without  being  fubje6l  to  queftion, 
vifit,  or  exapaination  from  the  revenue  officers. 
There  are  a  few  exceptions,  but  they  are  fuch 
•as  can  give  no  interruption  to  any'impartan[jt 
branch  of  the  inland  commerce  of  the  country. 
Goods  carried  coaftwife,  indeed,  require  certifi- 
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^tes   or  coaft-cockets.    If  you  except  coals,  C  h  A  p.- 
however,  the  reft  are  almoft  all  duty  free.  This  .     ^*_^^ 
freedom  of  interior  commerce,  the  effect  of  the 
uniformity  of  the  fyftem  of  taxation,  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  principal  caufes  of  the  profperity  of 
Great  Britain  5  every  great  country  being  necet 
farily  the  beft  and  moft  extenfive  market  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  produ6tions  of  its  own  in- 
duftry.    If  the  fame  freedom,  in  confequence  of 
the  fame  uniformity,  could  be  extended  to  Ire- 
land and  the  plantations,  both  the  grandeur  of 
the  ftate  and  the  profperity  of  every  part  of  the 
empire,  would  probably  be  ftill  greater  than  at 
prefent. 

In  France,  the  different  revenue  laws  which 
take  place  in  the  different  provinces,  require  a 
multitude  of  revenue-officers  to  fiirround,  not 
only  the  frontiers  of  the  kingdom,  but  thofe  of 
almoft  each  particular  province,  in  order  either 
to  prevent  the  importation  of  certain  goods,  or 
to  fubje6t  it  to  the  payment  of  certain  duties,  to 
the  no  fmall  interruption  of  the  interior  com^ 
merce  of  the  country.  Some  provinces  are  sU 
lowed  to  compound  for  the  gabelle  or  falt-tax* 
Others  are  exempted  from  it  altogether*  Som6 
provinces  are  exempted  from  the  exduiive  fale 
of  tobacco,  which  the  farmers-general  enjoy 
through  the  greater  part  of  the  kingdom.  The 
aids,  which  correfpond  to  the  excife  in  England, 
are  very  different  in  diflferent  provinces.  Some 
.provinces  are  exempted  from  them,  and  pay  a 
compofition  or  equivalent.  In  thofe  in  which 
.they  take  place  and  are  in  farm,  there  are  many 
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BOOK  l^cal  dtttieUt  which  do  not  extend  beybhd  h  partfi 
V-  cular  town  or  diftridk.  The  Traites,  which  cotre* 
j^ond  to  our  cuftoms,  divide  the  kingdom  into 
three  great  parts ;  firft,  the  provinces  fubje6l  to 
the  tariff  of  1664,  which  are  called  the  provinces 
of  the  five  great  farms,  and  under  which  are  com- 
prehended Picardy,  Normandy,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  interior  provinces  of  the  kingdom; 
iecondly,  the  proviticeis  fubj66b  to  the  tarif  of 
1667,  which  are-  called  the  provinces  reckoned 
foreign^  and  und6r  which  are  comprehended  the 
greater  part  of  the  frontier  provinces;  and, 
thirdly^  thofe  provinces  which  are  laid  to  be 
treated  as  foreign,  or  which,  becaufe  they  are  al- 
lowed  a  free  commerce  with  foreign  countries, 
are  in  their  commerce  with  other  provinces  of 
France  fUbji^^dd  to  the  fairie  duties  as  other  fo-^ 
Jreigti  coutttrie^k  Thefe  are  Alface,  the  three 
bilhopricks  of  Metz,  Toul,  and  Verdun  j  and  the 
three  cities  of  Dunkirk^  JBdyonrie,  and  Marfeilles. 
Both  in  the  provinces  of  the  five  great  farms 
(called  fo  oil  account  of  ah  ancient  divifion  of  the 
duties  df  cuiloms  into  five  great  tranches,  each 
of  Which  was  originally  the  fiibje6l  of  a  particu* 
lar  farm,  though  they  are  how  all  lihiled  into 
ene),  sind  in  thofe  which  are  faid  to  be  reckoned 
foreign,  there  are  toany  local  duties  which  do  not 
le^tend  beyond  a  partictdar  town  or  di(tri£l:« 
'there  are  fome  fuch  even  in  the  provinces  which 
ite  faid  to  be  treated  as  foreign,  particularly  in 
the  feity  df  Marfeilles.  It  is  unneceflary  to  ob- 
iforve  how  touch,  both  the  reftraints  iipon  thfe 
ifitaHGHt  conimerte   of  tilie    country,    and  the 
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numbei*  of  the  revenue  officers  muft  be  mtilti- 
plied,  in  order  to  guard  the  frontiers  of  thofe  dif- 
ferent provinces  and  diftri6ls,  which  are  fubjeft 
to  fuch  differeritiyftems  of  taxation. 

Over  and  above  the  general  reftraints  arifing 
from  this  complicated  fyftem  of  revenue  laws^ 
the  commerce  of  wine,  afler  corn  perhaps  the 
moll  important  produfition  of  Prance,  is  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  provinces  fubje6l  to  particular 
reftraints,  arifing  from  the  favour  which  has  been 
fliewn  to  the  vineyards  of  particular  provinces 
and  diftri6bs,  above  thofe  of  others.  The  pro- 
vinces moft  famous  for  their  wines,  it  will  be 
found,  I  believe,  are  thofe  in  which  the  trade  in 
that  article  is  fubjedl  to  the  feweft  reftraints  of 
this  kind.  The  extenfive  market  which  fuch  pro- 
vinces enjoy,  encourages  good  management 
both  in  the  cultivation  of  their  vineyards,  and  in 
the  fubfequent  preparation  of  their  wines. 

Such  various  and  complicated  revenue  laws 
are  not  peculiar  to  France.  The  little  dutchy  of 
Milan  is  divided  into  fix  provinces,  in  each  of 
which  there  is  a  different  fyftem  of  taxation  with 
regard  to  feveral  diflerent  forts  of  confiimable 
goods.  The  ftilj  fmaller  territories  of  the  Duke 
of  Parma  are  divided  into  three  or  four,  each  of 
which  has,  in  the  fame  manner,  a  fyftem  of  its 
own.  Under  fuch  abfurd  management,  nothing 
but  the  great  fertility  of  the  foil  and  happinefs  of 
the  climate,  could  preferve  fuch  countries  from 
ibon  relapfing  into  the  loweft  ftate  of  pover^ 
©ndbarbarifin. 
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Ts0:es  upon  confuxAable  commodities  mif 
either  be  levied  by  an  adminiflration  of  which  the 
cheers  are  appointed  by  goKrernment,  and  are 
immediately,  accountable  to  government,  of 
which  the  revenue  muft  in  this  cafe  vary  from 
year  to  year^  according  to  the  occafional  varia-r 
tions  in  the  produce  of  the  tax ;  or  they  may  be 
let  in  farm  for  a  rent  certain^  the  farmer  bdng 
allowierd  to  appoint  his  own  officers,  who,  though 
obliged  to  levy  the  tax  in  the  manner  directed  by. 
the  la:w,  are  under  his  immediate  inlpe6|ion,  and 
are  immediately  accountable  to  himr  The  beft. 
and  moll  frugal  way  of  levying  a  tax  can  never 
be  by  farm.  Over  and  above  what  is  neceffary  fpi^ 
paying  the  ftipulated  rent,  the  falaiies  of  the 
cheers,  and  the  whole  expence  of  adminiflration^ 
the  farmer  muft  always  draw  from  the  produce  of 
the  tax  a  certain  profit  proportioned  at  kail  ta 
the  advance  which  he  makes,  to  the  riik  which 
be  runs,  to  the  trouble  which  he  is  at,  aod  to  the 
knowledge  and  {killiyhicb  it  requires  to  manage^ 
fo  very  complicated  a  concern*  Government,  by 
eftablifhing  an  adminiflration  under  their  owat 
immediate  inipeftion,  of  the  fam^  kind  with  that 
which  the  farmer  ellabliihes^  might  at  lea^^  fava 
this  profit,  which  is  almoft  always  exorbitanjt* 
To  farm  any  confiderable  branch  of  the  public 
revenue,  requires  either  a  great  capital  or  a  great 
tsxedxti  circumftances  which  would  alone  reilrain 
the  competition  for  fuch  an  undertaking  to  a  very 
fmall  number  of  people.  Of  the  few  who  have  thi^ 
capital  or  credit,  a  flill  imaller  numbier  have 
the  neceflary  knowledge  or  experience ;  (aootther 
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iSlrbumftande  which  reflrains  the  competition  ftill  c  H  A  F. 
further.  The  very  few,  who  are  in  condition  to  J^ 
become  competitors,  find  it  more  for  their  in- 
tereft  to  combine  together ;  to  become  copart* 
iiers  infl^ad  of  competitors,  and  when  the  farm 
is  (et  up  to  aufition,  to  off^r  no  rent,  but  what  is 
much  below  the  real  value*  In  countries  where 
the  public  revenues  ate  in  farm,  the  farmers  are 
generally  the  moll  opulent  people.  Their  wealth 
Would  alone  excite  the  public  indignation,  and 
the  vanity  which  almoft  always  accompanies 
fuch  upftart  fortunes,  the  foolifh  oftentation  with 
which  they  commonly  diQ)lay  that  wealth,  ex- 
cites that  indignation  ftill  more. 

The  farmers  of  the  public  revenue  never  find 
the  laws  too  fevere,  which  puniih  any  attempt  to 
evade  the  payment  of  a  tax.  They  have  no  bowels 
for  the  contributors,  who  are  not  their  fubje^ts^ 
and  whofe  univerfal  bankruptcy,  if  it  ftiould  hap* 
pen  the  day  after  their  farm  is  expired,  would 
not  much  afie6l  their  intereft.  In  the  greateft 
"exigencies  of  the  ftate,  when  the  anxiety  of  the 
fovereign  for  the  exa6t  payment  of  his  revenue 
is  neceffarily  the  greateft,  they  feldom  fail  to 
complain  that  without  laWs  more  rigorous  than 
thofe  which  aftually  take  place,  it  will  be  im-^ 
jioffible  for  them  to  pay  even  the  ufual  rent.  In 
thofe  moments  of  public  diftrefs  their  demands 
cannot  be  difputed*  The  revenue  laws,  there- 
fore, become  gradually  more  and  more  fevere* 
Themoft  fanguinary  are  always  to  be  found 
iri  countries  where  the  greater  part  of  the  ■ 
public  revenue  is  in  farm.  The  mildeft,  in 
c  c  a  countries 
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BOOK  countries  where  it  is  levied  under  the  immediate 
inipeftion  of  the  fovereign.  Even  a  bad  Ibve- 
reign  feels  more  compaflion  for  his  people  than 
can  ever  be  expe6led  from  the  farmers  of  his  re- 
venue.  He  knows  that  the  permanent  grandeur 
of  his  family  depends  upon  the  profperity  of  his 
people,  and  he  will  never  knowingly  ruin  that 
profperity  for  the  fake  of  any  momentary  intereft 
of  his  own..  It  is  otherwife  with  the  farmers  of 
his  revenue,  whofe  grandeur  may  frequently  be 
the  effefl:  of  the  ruin,  and  not  of  the  proQ)erity 
of  his  people. 

A  tax  is  fometimes  not  only  farmed  for  a  cer- 
tain rent,  but  the  farmer  has,  befides,  the  mono- 
poly of  the  commodity  taxed.     In  France,  the 
duties  upon  tobacco  and  fait  are  levied  in  this 
manner.  In  fuch  cafes  the  farmer,  inftead  of  one, 
levies  two  exorbitant  profits  upon  the  people ; 
the  profit  of  the  farmer,  and  the  ftill  more  ex*, 
orbitant  one  of  the  monopolift.    Tobacco  being 
a  luxury,  every  man  is  allowed  to  buy  or  not  to 
buy  as  he  chufes.     But  fait  being  a  neceflary, 
every  man  is  obliged  to  buy  of  the  farmer  a  cer- 
tain  quantity  of  it ;  becaufe,  if  he  did  not  buy 
this  quantity  of  the  farmer,  he  would,  it  is  pre- 
fumed,  buy  it  of  fome  fmuggler.    The  taxes 
upon  both  commodities  are  exorbitant.     The 
temptation  to  fmuggle  confequently  is  to  many 
people  irrefiftible,  while  at  the  fame  tiftie  th(j 
rigour  of  tiiie  law,  and  the  vigilance  of  the  far- 
mer's officers,  render  the  yielding  to  that  temp- 
tation  almoft  certainly  ruinous.     T^e  fmuggling 
of  fait  and  tobaccp  fends  ^ery  year  feveral 
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.hundred.people  to  the  gallies,  befides  a  very  4;  H  A  F. 
oonfiderable  number  whom  it  fends  to  the  gib-  ^  J^_ 
bet.  Thofe  taxes  levied  in  this  manner  yield  a 
y«ry  confiderable  revenue  to  government.  In 
1757,  the  farm  of  tobacco  was  let  for  twenty- 
two  millions  five  hundred  and  forty-one  thou- 
fand  two  hundred  and  feventy-eight  livres  a-year. 
That  of  fait,  for  thirty-fix  millions  four  hundred 
and  ninety-two  thoufand  four  hundred  and  four 
livres.  The  farm  rn  both  cafes  was  to  com- 
mence in  1768,  and  to  lafl:  for  fix  years.  Thofe 
who  confider  the  blood  of  the  people  as  nothing 
in  comparifon  with  the  revenue  of  the  prince, 
may  perhaps  approve  of  this  method  of  levying 
taxes.  Similar  taxes  and  monopolies  of  fait  and 
tobacco  have  been  eftabliflied  in  many  other 
countries ;  particularly  in  the  Aufl:rian  and 
Fruflian  dominions,  and  in  the  greater  part  of 
the  fixates  of  Italy. 

In  France,  the  greater  part  of  the  a6lual  re- 
venife  of  the  crown  is  derived  from  eight  differ- 
ent fources  ;  the  taille,  the  capitation,  the  two 
vingtiemes,  the  gabelles,  the  aides,  the  traites, 
the  domaine,  and  the  farm  of  tobacco.  The  five 
jiaft  are,  in  the  greater  part  of  the  provinces, 
under  farm.  The  three  firft  are  every  where  le- 
vied  by  an  adminifl:ration  under  the  immediate 
inipedtion  arid  dire6lion  of  government,  and  it  is 
univerfally  acknowledged  that,  in  proportion  to 
what  they  take  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people 
they  bring  more  into  the  treafury  of  the  prince 
than  the  other  five,  of  which  the  adminillration 
is  much  more  wafl:eful  and  expenfive. 
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Book  The  finances  of  France  feem,  in  their  prefbift 
^'_  ft  ate,  to  admit  of  three  very  obvious  reformations; 
Firfl^jby  abolifliing  the  taiUe  and  the  capitation^ 
and  by  encreafing  the  number  of  vingtiemes^ 
£6  as  to  produce  an  additional  revenue  equal  to 
the  amount  of  thofe  other  taxes,  the  revenue  of 
the  crown  might  be  preferved  ;  the  expence  of 
coUedlion  might  be  much  diminiflied ;  the  vexai 
tion  of  the  inferior  ranks  of  people,  which  the 
taille  and  capitation  occafion,  might  be  entirely 
prevented ;  and  the  fuperior  ranks  might  not  be 
more  burdened  than  the  greater  part  of  them 
are  at  prefent.  The  vingtieme,  I  have  already 
obferved,.i3  a  tax  very  nearly  of  the  fame  kind 
with  what  is  called  the  land-tax  of  England; 
The  burden  of  the  taille,  it  is  acknowledged, 
falls  finally  upon  the  proprietors  of  land  j  aod  as 
the  greater  part  of  the  capitation  is  aflefled  upou 
thofe  who  are  fubje6l  to  the  taille  at  fo  much  a 
pound  of  that  other  tax,  the  final  payment  of 
the  greater  part  of  it  mud  likewife  fall  updh  the 
fame  order  of  people.  Though  the  number  of 
the  yingtiemes,  therefore,  was  increa&d,  fo  as 
to  produce  an  additional  revenue  equal  to  tbc^ 
amount  of  both  thofe  taxes,  the  fuperior  ranks 
of  people  might  not  be  more  burdened  than 
they  are  at  prefent.  Many  individuals  no 
doubt  woujd,  on  account  of  the  great  inequali* 
ties  with  which  the  taUle  is  commonly  iffeffedi 
vpon  the  eft;ates  and  tenants  of  diifierent  indi^ 
viduals.  The  interefl:  and  oppofitiop  of  luch 
favoured  fubje£ts  are  the  obftacles  mrtft  likely 
to  prevent  this  or  ^ny  other  reformation  of  tb# 
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&me  kind.  Secondly,  by  rendering  the  gabeBe,  chap. 
Hie  aides,  the  traites,  the  taxes  upon  tobacco,  ,^^J^ 
aU  the  different  culloms  and  excifes,  uniform  in 
all  the  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  thofe 
taxes  might  be  levied  at  much  lefs  expence,  and 
Ae  interior  commerce  of  the  kingdom  might  h% 
rendered  as  free  as  that  of  England.  Thirdly, 
and  laftly,  by  fubjefiting  all  thofe  taxes  to  an 
adminiilration  under  the  immediate  inQ)e6tion 
and  dire6lion  of  government,  the  exorbitant 
profits  of  the  farmers  general  might  be  added  to 
the  revenue  of  the  ftate.  The  oppofition  arifing 
from  the  private  intereft  of  individuals,  is  likely 
to  be  as  efiedtual  for  preventing  the  two  lall  a& 
the  firfl  mentioned  fcheme  of  reformation. 

The  French  fyftem  of  taxation  feems,  in  every 
reipeft,  inferior  to  the  Britifli.  In  Great  Britain 
ten  millions  fterling  are  annually  levied  upon 
lefs  than  eight  millions  of  people,  without  its 
being  poffible  to  fay  that  any  particular  order  is 
oppreffed.  From  the  coUe6tions  of  the  Abb6 
Expilly,  and  the  qbfervations  of  the  author  of 
the  Effay  upon  the  Legillation  and  Commerce  of 
Corn,  it  appears  probable,  thatFrancc,  including 
the  provinces  of  Lorraine  and  Bar,  contains 
about  twenty-three  or  twenty.four  millions  of 
people  J  three  times  the  number  perhapsi  con, 
tained  in  Great  Britain.  The  foil  and  climate 
of  France  are  better  than  thofe  of  Great  Britain, 
The  country  has  been  much  longer  in  a  ftate  of 
improvement  and  cultivation,  and  is,  upon  that 
account,  better  ftocked  with  all  thofe  things 
Vhich  it  requires  a  long  time  to  raife  up  and  ac*p 
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BOOK'  cumulate,  fuch  as  great  towns,  and  convenient 
J^'  and  well-built  houfes,  both  in  town^ind  country. 
With  thefe  advantages,  it  might  be  expend  that 
in  France  a  revenue  of  thirty  millions  might  be 
levied  for  the  fupport  of  the  ilate,  with  as  little 
inconveniency  as  a  revenue  of  ten  millions  is  in 
Great  Britain.  In  1765  and  1766,  the  whole 
revenue  paid  into  the  treafury  of  France,  ac- 
cording to  the  belt,  though,  I  acknowledge, 
very  imperfect,  accounts  which  I  could  get  of 
it,  ufually  run  between  308  and  325  millions  of 
livres ;  that  is,  it  did  not  amount  to  fifteen  mil- 
lions fterling ;  not  the  half  of  what  might  have 
been  expe6ted,  had  the  people  contributed  in 
the  fame  proportion  to  their  numbers  as  the 
people  of  Great  Britain.  The  people  of  France, 
however,  it  is  generally  acknowledged,  are  much 
more  oppreffed  by  taxes  than  the  people  of 
Great  Britain.  France,  however,  is  certainly  the 
great  empire  in  Europe  which,  after  that  of 
Great  Britain,  enjoys  the  mildeil  and  moil  in* 
dulgent  government. 

In  Holland  the  heavy  taxes  upon  the  necei^ 
faries  of  life  have  ruined,  it  is  faid,  their  prin- 
cipal manufactures,  and  are  likely  to  difcourage 
gradually  even  their  fifheries  and  their  trade  in 
ihip  building.  The  taxes  upon  the  neceflaries 
of  life  are  inconfiderable  in  Great  Britain,  and 
no  manufacture  has  hitherto  been  ruined  by 
them.  The  Britifli  taxes  which  bear  hardeft  on 
manufactures  are  fome  duties  upon  the  import- 
ation of  raw  materials,  particularly  upon  that 
of  raw  filk.    The  revenue  of  die  ftates  general 
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«iid  of  the  different  cities,  however,  is  faid  to 
amount  to  more  than  five  millions  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thoiifand  pounds  fterling ;  and  as  the 
inhabitants  of  the  United  Provinces  cannot  well 
be  fuppOfed  to  amount  to  more  than  a  third 
part  of  thofe  of  Great  Britain,  they  muft,  in 
proportion  to  their  number,  be  much  more 
heavily  taxed. 

After  all  the  proper  fubje6ls  of  taxation  have 
been  exhaufled,  if  the  exigencies  of  the  ftate 
ftill  continue  to  require  new  taxes,  they  muft  be 
impofed  upon  improper  ones.  The  taxes  upon 
the  neceflaries  of  life,  therefore,  may  be  no 
impeachment  of  the  wifdom  of  that  republic, 
which,  in  order  to  acquire  and  to  maintain  its 
independency,  has,  in  fpite  of  its  great  frugality, 
been  involved  in  fuch  expenfive  wars  as  have 
obliged  it  to  contra6l  great  debts.  The  Angular 
countries  of  Holland  and  Zealand,  befides,  re- 
quire a  confiderable  expence  even  to  preferve 
their  exiftence,  or  to  prevent  their  being  fwal- 
lowed  up  by  the  fea,  which  muft  have  contri- 
buted to  increafe  confiderably  the  load  of  taxes 
in  thofe  two  provinces.  The  republican  form  of 
government  feems  to  be  the  principal  fupport  of 
the  prefent  grandeur  of  Holland.  The  owners 
of  great  capitals,  the  great  mercantile  families, 
have  generally  either  fome  direft  Ihare,  or  fome 
indire6t  influence,  in  the  adminiftration  of  that 
government.  For  the  fake  of  the  refpe6l  and 
authority  which  they  derive  from  this  fituation, 
they  are  willing  to  live  in  a  country  where  their 
l^pital,  if  they  employ  it  themfelves,  will  bring 
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BOOK  them  left  j)rofit,  arid  if  they  lend  it  to  another, 
J^^  lefs  intereft ;  and  where  the  very  moderate  re- 
venue  which  they  can  draw  from  it  wiUpurchafe 
lefs  of  the  neceflaries  and  conveniences  of  life 
than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe.  The  refidence 
of  fuch  wealthy  people  neceffarily  keeps  alive, 
in  fpite  of  all  difadvantages,  a  certain  degree  of 
induftry  in  the  country.  Any  public  calamity 
which  ihould  deftroy  the  republican  form  of 
government,  which  fliould  throw  the  whole  ad- 
minillration  into  the  hands  of  nobles  and  of 
foldiers,  which  would  annihilate  altogether  the 
importance  of  thofe  wealthy  merchants,  would 
foon  render  it  difagreeable  to  them  to  live  in  a 
country  where  they  were  no  longer  likely  to  be 
jnuch  refpe^led.  They  would  remove  both  their 
refidence  and  their  capital  to  feme  other  country, 
fxud  the  induftry  and  commerce  of  Holland 
yrould  foon  follow  the  capitals  which  fupported 
them. 


CHAP.   HI. 
Of  public  Debts. 


IN  that  rude  ftate  of  fociety  which  precedes  the 
extenfionof  commerce  and  the  improvement 
pf  manufa6lures,  when  thofe  expenfive  luxuries 
which  commerce  and  manufactures  can  alone 
introduce,  are  altogether  unknown,  the  perfon 
who  poffeffes  a  large  revenue^I  have  endeavoured 
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i4§  fliew  in  the  third  book  of  this  Inquiry,  can  chap. 

ffpend  or  enjoy  that  revenue  in  no  other  way  than  ^ JJ|^ 

by  maintaining  nearly  as  many  people  as  it  can 
maintain.  A  large  revenue  may  at  all  times  be 
fkid  to  confiil  in  the  command  of  a  large  quantity 
of  the  neceflaries  of  life.  In  that  rude  ftate  of 
things  it  is  commonly  paid  in  a  large  quantity 
of  thofe  neceffaries,  in  the  materials  of  plain  food 
luid  coarfe  clothing,  in  com  and  cattle,  in  wool 
and  raw  hides*  When  neither  commerce  nor 
)nanufa£ture3  fumilh  any  thing  for  which  the 
owner  can  exchange,  the  greater  part  of  thofe 
materials  which  are  over  and  above  his  own  con- 
fumption^  he  can  do  nothing  with  the  furplus 
but  feed  and  clothe  nearly  as  many  people  as  it 
will  feed  and  clothe.  A  hoQ)itality  in  which 
there  is  no  luxury,  and  a  liberality  in  which  there 
is  no  oilentation,  occafion,  in  Uiis  fituation  of 
things,  the  principal  expences  of  the  rich  and  the 
great.  But  thefe,  I  have  likewife  endeavouried  to 
^ew  in  the  fame  book,  are  expences  by  which 
people  are  not  very  apt  to  ruin  themfelves.  There 
}s  not,  perhaps,  any  felfifh  pleafure  fo  frivolous, 
pf  which  the  purfuit  has  not  fometimes  ruined 
pven  fenfible  men.  A  paffion  for  cock.%hting  haa 
ruined  many.  But  the  inidances,  I  believe,  are 
pot  very  numerous  of  people  who  have  been 
jruined  by  a  hofpitality  or  liberality  of  this  kind  ; 
though  the  hofpitality  of  luxury  and  the  liberality 
pf  oftentation  have  ruined  many.  Among  oup 
feudal  anceftors,  the  long  time  during  which 
^ftates  ufed  to  continue  in  the  fame  family,  fuffi^ 
^}?Qtly  d^ixiOQftrates  the  general  difpofition  of 
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S  o  O  K  people  to  live  within  their  income.  Thotigh  th« 
J^^^^  ruftic  hofpitality,  conftantly  exercifed  by  the 
great  land-holders,  may  not,  to  us  in  theprefent 
times,  feem  confiflent  with  that  order,  which  we 
are  apt  to  coniider  as  infeparably  connected  with 
good  oeconomy,  yet  we  muft  certainly  allow 
them  to  have  been  at  leaft  fo  far  frugal  as  not 
commonly  to  have  fpent  their  whole  income.  A 
part  of  their  wool  and  raw  hides  they  had  ge- 
nerally an  opportunity  of  felling  for  money. 
Some  part  of  this  money,  perhaps,  they  fpent  in 
purchafing  the  few  obje6ls  of  vanity  and  luxury, 
with  which  the  circumftances  of  the  times  could 
fumiih  them ;  but  fome  part  of  it  they  feem 
commonly  to  have  hoarded.  They  could  not 
well  indeed  do  any  thing  elfe  but  hoard  whatever 
money  they  faved.  To  trade  was  dilgraceful  to  a 
gentleman,  and  to  lend  money  at  intereft,  which 
at  that  time  was  confidered  as  ufury  and  prohi« 
bited  by  law,  would  have  been  ftill  more  fo.  In 
thofe  times  of  violence  and  diforder,  befides,  it 
was  convenient  to  have  a  hoard  of  money  at  hand, 
that  in  cafe  they  fhould  be  driven  from  their  own 
home,  they  might  have  fomething  of  known 
value  to  carry  with  them  to  fome  place  of  fafety. 
The  fame  violence,  which  made  it  convenient 
to  hoard,  made  it  equally  convenient  to  conceal 
the  hoard.  The  frequency  of  treafore-trove,  or 
of  treafure  found  of  which  no  owner  was  known, 
fuflBciently  demonftrates  the  frequency  in  thofe 
times  both  of  hoarding  and  of  concealing  the 
hoard.  Treafure-trove  was  then  confidered  as 
an  important  branch;  of  th^  revenue  of  the  fo- 
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vereign.  All  the  treafure-trove  of  the  Idngdom 
would  fcarce  perhaps  in  the  prefent  times  make 
an  important  branch. of  the  revenue  of  a  private 
gentleman  of  a  good  eilate. 

The  fame  diQiofition  to  fave  and  to  hoard  pre- 
vailed in  the  fovereign,  as  well  as  in  the  fubje6ts. 
Among  nations  to  whom  commerce  and  manu- 
factures are  little  known,  the  fovereign,  it  has 
already  been  obferved  in  the  fourth  book,  is  in  a 
fituafion  which  naturally  difpofes  him  to  the  par- 
^mony  requifite  for  accumulation.  In  that  fitua- 
tion  the  expence  even  of  a  fovereign  cannot  be 
dire^ed  by  that  vanity  which  delights  in  the 
gaudy  finery  of  a  court.  The  ignorance  of  the 
times  affords  but  few  of  the  trinkets  in  which 
that  finery  confifl^.  Standing  armies  are  not  then 
neceflary,,  fo  that  the  expence  even  of  a  fo- 
vereign, like  that  of  any  other  great  lord,  pan 
be  employed  in  fc2>rce  any  thing  but  bounty  to 
his  tenants,  and  hofpitality  to  his  retainers.  But 
bounty  and  hofpitality  very  feldom  lead  to  ex^ 
travagance ;  though  vanity  almofl  always  does> 
AH  the  ancient  fovereignsof  Europe  accordingly^ 
it  has  already  been  obfei-ved,  had  treafures* 
Every  Tartar  chief  in  the  pref^at  times  is  iaid 
to  have  on^.' 

In  a  commercial  country  abounding  with  every 
fort  of  expenfive  luxury,  the  fovereign,  in  th« 
fame  manner  as  almofl  all  the  great  proprietors 
in  his  dominions,  naturally  fpeqds  a  great  part 
©f  his  revenue  in  purchafing  thofe  luxuries.  His 
own  and  the  neighbouring  countries  fupply  him 
abundantly  with  all  the  coftly  trinkets  which 
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BOOK  ddfnpole  the  fplendid,  but  infignifioant  pageantriT 
^'  of  a  court.  For  the  feke  of  an  inferior  pageantry 
of  the  fame  kind,  his  nobles  difinifs  their  re-* 
tainers,  make  their  tenants  independent,  and 
become  gradually  themfelves  as  infignificant  as 
the  greater  part  of  the  wealthy  burghers  in  hiaf 
dominions.  The  fame  frivolous  paffions,  which 
influence  their  condu6l,  influence  his«  How  can 
it  be  fuppcrfed  that  He  fhould  be  the  only  rich 
man  in  his  dominions  who  is  infenfible  to  plea- 
fures  of  this  kind  ?  If  he  does  not,  what  he  is  very 
likely  to  do,  fpend  upon  thofe  pleafures  fo  great 
a  part  of  his  revenue  as  to  debilitate  very  much 
the  defenfive  power  of  the  fl^ate,  it  cannot  well  be 
expe6fced  that  he  fliould  not  ipend  upon  them  all 
that  part  of  it  which  is  over  and  above  what  iaf 
neceflaryfor  fupporting  that  defenfive  power. 
His  ordinary  expence  becomes  equal  to  his 
ordinary  revenue,  and  it  is  well  if  it  does  not  fre- 
quently exceed  it.  The  amaffing  of  treafure  dan 
no  longer  be  expelled,  and  when  extraordinary 
exigencies  require  extraordinaiy  expences,  he 
muft  neceflarily  call  upon  his  fubje61;s  for  an 
extraordinary  aid.  The  prefent  and  the  late 
King  of  Pruflia  are  the  only  great  princes  of 
Europe,  who,  fince  the  death  of  Henry  IV.  of 
France  in  1 6 1  o,  are  fuppofed  to  have  amafied  any 
confiderable  treafure.  The  parfimony  which  leads 
to  accumulation  has  become  almofl  as  rare  in 
republican  as  in  monarchical  governments.  The 
Italian  republics,  the  United  Provinces  of  the 
Netherlands,  are  all  in  debt.  The  canton* of 
Berne  is  the  iingle  republic  in  Europe  which 
4  has 
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kas  amaffed  any  confiderable  treafure.  The  other  c  H  a  F. 
Swife  republics  have  not.  The  tafte  for  fome  ^^J^ 
{brtof  pageantry,  for  fplendid  buildings,  at  leaft, 
and  other  public  ornaments,  frequently  prevails 
as  much  in  the  aj^arently  fober  fenate-houfe  of 
a  little  republic,  as  in  the  diffipated  court  of  the 
greateft  king. 

The  want  of  parfimony  in  time  of  peace,  im- 
pofes  the  nec^ty  of  contraS;ing  debt  in  time  of 
war.    When  war  comes,  there  is  no  money  in 
the  treafury  but  what  is  neceflary  for  carrying  on 
the  ordinary  expence  of  the  peace  eftablifliment. 
In  war  an  eftabliihment  of  three  or  four  times^ 
that  expence  becomes  neceflary  for  the  defence 
of  the  Hate,  and  confequently  a  revenue  three  or 
four  times  greater  than  the  peace   revenue. 
Suppofing  that  the  fbvereign  Ihould  have,  what 
he  fcarce  ever  has,  the  immediate  means  of 
augmenting  his  revenue  in  proportion  to  the  aug- 
mentation of  his  expence,  yet  ftill  the  produce 
of  the  taxes,  from  which  this  increafe  of  revenue 
muft  be  drawn,  will  not  begin  to  come  into  the 
treafury  till  perhaps  ten  or  twelve  months  after 
they  are  impofed.     But  the  moment  in  which 
war  begins,  or  rather  the  moment  in  which  it 
appears  likely  to  begin,  the  army  muft  be  aug- 
mented, the  fleet  muft  be  fitted  out,  the  garrifoned 
towns  muft  be  put  into  a  pofture  of  defence ;  that 
army,  that  fleet,  thofe  garrifoned  towns  muft  be 
furnilhed  with  arms,  ammunition,  and  provi* 
jkms.   An  immediate  and  great  expence  muft  be 
incurred  in  that  moment  of  immediate  dangeri 
which  ^iU  not  wait  for  the  gradual  and  flow 
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BOOK  retumsofthenewtaxes.  In  this  exigency govern- 
J'    ^  mentcan  havenoother  refourcebut  in  borrowing. 

The  feme  commercial  ftate  of  fociety  which, 
by  the  operation  of  moral  caufes,  brings  govern- 
ment in  this  manner  into  the  neceffity  of  borrow- 
ing, produces  in  the  fubje6ts  both  an  ability  and 
an  incUnation  to  lend.  If  it  commonly  bringg 
along  with  it  the  neceffity  of  borrowing,  it  like- 
wife  brings  with  it  the  facility  of  doing  fo. 

A  country  abounding  with  merchants  and 
manufadturers,  neceflarily  abounds  with  a  fet  of 
people  through  whofe  hands  not  only  their  own 
capitals,  but  the  capitals  of  all  thofe  who  either 
lend  them  money,  or  trull  them  Mrith  goods,  pafi 
as  frequently,  or  more  frequently,  than  the  re- 
venue of  a  private  man,  who,  without  trade  Or 
bufinefs,  lives  upon  his  income,  paiTes  through 
his  hands.  The  revenue  of  fuch  a  man  can  regu- 
larly pafs  through  his  hands  only  once  in  a  year* 
But  the  whole  amount  of  the  capital  and  credit 
of  a  merchant,  who  deals  in  a  trade  of  which  the 
returns  are  very  quick,  may  fometimes  pafi 
through  his  hands  two,  three,  or  four  times  in  a 
year.  A  country  abounding  with  merchants  and 
inanufadlurers,  therefore,  neceffarily  abounds 
with  a  fet  of  people  who  have  it  at  all  timea  in, 
their  power  to  advance,  if  they  chufe  to  do  fo, 
a  very  large  fum  of  money  to  government. 
Hence  the  ability  in  the  fubjedls  of  a  commercial 
ilate  to  lend. 

Commerce  and  manufadtures  can  feldom  ilou- 
rifli  long  in  any  ilate  which  does  not  enjoy  a 
regular  adminiftjration  of  juilice,  in  which  th^ 
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p^cj^le  do  tt6t  fe^l  themfelve^  fectlfe  in  the  p(jf  ck/nf. 
Mio*  o#  their  property^  in  which  the  faith  of  ^  "J-  ^ 
contrafts  is  not  fupported  by  law,  and  in  which 
the  4uthdritr  of  the  ftdte  is  riot  fuppofed  to  be 
r6gttlarly  employed  in  enforcing  the  payment  erf 
debts  from  all  thofe  who  are  able  to  pay.     Com* 
nietce  arid  manafadlures,  in  fliort,-  can  feldofft 
flouriih  in  toy  ftate  in  which  there  i^  riot  a  cet^ 
tain  degree    Of  confidence    in  the  juftice  of 
gord^rnmerit*     The  fame  corifidence  which  dif- 
pofes  great  mereharitsand  manufa6lurers,  trport 
Ordinary  occafions,  to  tr uft  their  property  to  th<!f 
]^rote6iion  of  a  particular  government  j  difpofe* 
them,  upon  extraordinary  occafions,  to  truft  that 
government  with  the  ufe  of  their  property.     By 
lending  money  to  government,  they  do  not  everii 
for  a  momeiJt  diminifh  their  ability  to  carry  OA 
their  trade  and  manufa6lures.     On  the  contrary, 
they  commonly  augment  it.     The  neceffities  of 
the  ftate  render  ^vernment  tipori  moffi  ocCafiorif 
Willing  to  borrow  upon  terms  e^ciremely  ^dvatt* 
tageous  to  the  lender.     The  fecrirrity  which  it 
graftts  to  the  original  creditor,  is  made  tr^rif^ 
ferable  to  ^ny  other  creditor,  ^nd,  from  th4 
HHiverfal  confidence  in  the  juftice  of  the  ftate, 
generally  felh  ift  the  market  for  moro  than  was 
Origkially  paid  for  it.    The  merchant  6t  m^rtied 
man  makes  money  by  lending  money  to  goveftf-i 
ment,  and  inftead  of  dimini&ing,  increafes?  Kii* 
trading  capital.      He  generally  confider^  it  a# 
a  favour,   therefore,   when  the  admiriiftratiO« 
Admits  him  to  at  fhare  in  the  firft  fUbferiptiOii 
'VOL.  IV*  D  i>'  for 
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B  o  o  K  for  a  new  loan.     Hence  the  inclination'  or  will«« 
y^^^  ingnefs  in  the  fiibje^  of  a  commercialitate  ta 
lend. 

The  government  of  fuch  a  ftate  is  very  apt  to 
repofe  itfelf  upon  this  ability  and  willingnels  of 
its  fubje6ts  to  lend  it  their  money  on  extraordi- 
xuiry  occafionsr  It  forefees  the  facility  of  bor* 
rowing,  and  therefore  dii^enfe^  itfelf  &om  the 
duty  of  faving. 

In  a  rude  ftate  of  fociety  there  are  no  great 
mercantile  or  manui^^uring  capitals.  The  in- 
dividuals,  who  hoard  whatever  money  they  can 
^ve,  and  who  conceal  their  hoard,  do  fe  from  a 
diftruil  of  the  juflice  of  government,  from  a  fear 
that  if  it  was  known  that  they  had  a  hoard,  and 
where  that  hoard  was  to  be  founds  they  would 
quickly  be  plundered.^  In  fuch  a  llate  of  things^ 
few  people  would  be  able,  and  no  body  would  be 
willing,  to  lend  their  money  to  government  on 
extraordinary  exigencies.  The  fovereiga  feel& 
that  he  muft  provide  for  fuch  exigencies  by 
laving,  becaufe  he  forefees  the  abfolute  impoC* 
fibility  of  borrowing.  This  forefight  increafes 
ftiU  further  his  natural  difpofition  ^o  iave.^ 

The  progrefs  of  the  enormous  debts  which  at 
prefent  opprels,  and  will  in  the  long-run  pro* 
bably  ruin,  all  the  great  nations  of  Europe,  has 
been  pretty  uniform.  Natrons,  like  private  men, 
Jiave  generally  begun  to  borrow  upon  what  may 
be  called  perfqnal  credit,  without  affigning  or 
inortgaging  any  particular  fund  for  the  pay- 
fnent  of  the  debt }  and  when  this  tefource  ha$ 
4  failed 
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felled  them,  they  have  gone  on  to  borrow  upon 
affignxn^mts  or  mortgages  of  particular  funds. 

What  is  called  the  unfunded  debt  of  Great 
Britain,  is  contra6ted  in  the  former  of  thofe  two 
wajs.  It  coniifts  partly  in  a  debt  which  bears^ 
or  is  fuppofed  to  bear,  no  interefl,  and  which 
refembies  the  debts  that  a  private  man  contra3;s 
upon  account;  and  partly  in  a  debt  which  bears 
interefl,  and  which  refembies  what  a  private  man 
contra^s  upon  his  bill  or  promiffory  note*  The 
debts  which  are  due  either  for  extraordinary  fer- 
vices,  or  for  fervices  either  not  provided  for,  or 
not  paid  at  the  time  when  they  are  performed ; 
part  of  the  extraoirdinaries  of  the  army,  navy, 
and  ordnance,  the  arrears  of  fubfidies  to  foreign 
princes,  thofe  of  feamen's  wages,  &c.  ufually 
conftitute  a  debt  of  the  firft  kind.  Navy  and 
Exchequer  bills,  which  are  iffued  fometimes  in 
payment  of  a  part  of  fuch  debts  and  fometimes 
for  other  purpofes,  conftitute  a  debt  of  the 
{econd  kind ;  Exchequer  bills  bearing  intereil 
from  the  day  on  which  they  are  iffued,  and  navy 
bills  fix  months  after  they  are  iffued^  The  bank 
of  England,,  either  by  voluntarily  difcounting 
thofe  bills  at  their  current  value,  or  by  agreeing 
with  government  for  certain  confiderations  to 
circulate  Exchequer  bills,  that  is,  to  receive 
them  at  par,  paying  the  intereft  which  happens 
to  be  due  upon  them,  keeps  up  their  value  and 
facilitates  their  circulation,  and  thereby  fre- 
quently enables  government  to  contract  a  very 
large  debt  of  this  kind.  In  France,  where  there 
is  no  bank,  the  ftate  bills  (billets  d'etat  *)  have 
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ft  o  o  K  fometimes  fold  at  fixty  and  fevetity  f&t  tefit* 
y^  .  difcount.  During  the  great  re*coi»age  I0  Kmg, 
William's  time,  when  the  bank  of  England 
tliought  proper  to  put  a  flop  to  its  ufual  traii^ 
scions.  Exchequer  bills  an^d  tallies  are  faid  ta 
have  fold  from  twenty-five  to  &%ty  per  cent* 
difcount ;  owing  partly,  no  doubt,  to  the  fup- 
pofed  inftability  of  the  new  government  efta- 
blifhed  by  the  Revolution,  but  partly  too  to  the 
want  of  the  fupport  of  the  bank  of  England. 

When  this  refource  is  exhaufted,  and  it  be- 
comes neceffary,  in  order  to  raife  money,  to 
s^gn  ot  mortgage  fome  particular  branch  of  the., 
public  revenue  for  the  payment  of  the  debt,  go- 
vernment has  upon  diflerent  occafions  done  this 
in  two  different  ways.  Sometimes  it  has  mude 
this  affignment  or  mortgage  for  afhort  period  of 
time  only,  a  year,  or  a  few  years,  for  example ; 
and  fometimes  for  perpetuity.  In  the  one  cafe^ 
the  fund  was  fuppofed  fuflScient  to  pay,  within 
the  limited  time,  both  principal  and  interefl  of 
the  money  borrowed.  In  the  other,  it  was  fup- 
pofed fufficient  to  pay  the  intereft  only,  or  a 
perpetual  annuity  equivalent  to  th^interefl,  go- 
vernment being  at  liberty  to  redeem  at  any  tim0 
this  annuity,  upon  paying  back  the  principal  fum 
borrowed.  When  money  was  raifed  in  the  one 
way,  it  was  faid  to  be  raifed  by  anticipation ; 
when  in  th«  other,  by  perpetual  fundit^,  or,- 
more  fhortly,  by  funding,  . 

In  Great  Britain  the  annual  land  and  malt 
taxe»  are  regularly  anticipated  every  year,  hy 
virtue  of  a  borrowing  claufe  conflantly  infertpcl 
into  the  afts  which  impofe  them.  The  bank  of 
^  .        -  England 
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JSngland  generally  advances  at  an  inteteft, 'vi^hich  c  H  A  r^ 
Itnce  the  Revolution  has  varied  from  eight  to 
^tire^  per  cent,  the  fiims  for  which  thofe  taxes  are 
granted,  and  receives  payment  as  their  produce 
^aduaUy  comes  in.  If  there  is  a  deficiency^ 
which  there  always  is,  it  is  provided  for  in  the 
Supplies  of  the  enfuing  year.  The  only  con- 
fiderable  branch  of  the  public  revenue  which 
yet  remains  unmortgaged  is  thus  regularly  fpent 
before  it  comes  in.  Like  an  improvident 
^endthrift,  whofe  preffing  occafions  will  not 
allow  him  to  wait  for  the  regular  payment  of 
his  revenue,  the  ftate  is  in  the  conflant  prac- 
tice of  borrowing  of  its  own  fa6lors  and  agents^ 
and  of  paying  interefl  for  the  ufe  of  its  own 
money. 

In  the  reign  of  King  William,  and  during  a 
gfeat  part  of  that  of  Queen  Anne,  before  we  had 
become  ii>  familiar  as  we  are  now  with  the  prac- 
tice of  perpetual  funding,  the  greater  part  of  the 
new  taxes  were  impofed  but  for  a  fliort  period  of 
time  (for  four,  five,  fix,  or  feven  years  only), 
*nd  a  great  part  of  the  grants  of  every  year  con- 
fided in  loafls  upon  anticipations  of  the  produce 
of  tliofe  taxes.  The  produce  being  frequently 
infufiicient  for  paying  within  the  limited  term 
the  principal  and  intereft  of  the  moneyborrowed, 
deficiencies  arofe,  to  make  good  whiich  it  became 
heceffary  to  prolong  the  term. 

In  1697,  by  the  8th  of  William  III.  c.  10.  the 
deficiencies  of  feveral  taxes  were  charged  upon 
%hat  was  then  called  the  firft  general  mortgage 
or  fund,  confiding  of  a  prolongation  to  tte  firft 
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B  O  O  K  of  Auguft,  1706,  of  feveral  different  taxes, 
^^  which  would  have  expired  within  a  fliorter 
term,  and  of  which  the  produce  was  accumu- 
lated into  one  general  fund.  The  deficiencies 
charged  upon  this  prolonged  term  amounted  tp 
5,160,459/.  145.  gid. 

In  1 70 1,  thofe  duties,  with  fome  others, 
were  ftill  further  prolonged  for  the  lijke  pur» 
pofes  till  the  firft  of  Auguft,  1710,  and  were 
called  the  fecond  general  mortgage  or  fund. 
The  deficieilcies  charged  upon  it  amounted  to 
^^055,999/.  75.  Hid. 

In  1707,  thofe  duties  were  ftill  further  pro- 
longed,  as  a  fund  for  new  loans,  to  the  firft  of 
Auguft,  1 71 2,  and  were  called  the  third  general 
mortgage  or  fund.  The  fum  borrowed  upon  it 
was  983,254/.  II*.  gld. 

In  1708,  thofe  duties  were  all  (except  the  dd 
fubfidy  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  of  which  one 
moiety  only  was  made  a  part  of  thisfund^  and  a 
duty  upon  the  importation  of  Scotch  linen,  whicfe 
had  been  taken  off  by  the  articles  of  union)  ftifl 
further  continued,  as  a  fund  for  new  loans,  to  the 
firft  of  Auguft,  1714,  and  were  called  the  fourth 
general  mortgage  or  fund.  The  fun\  borrpwed 
mponit  was  925,176^  95.  c^ld.^ 

In  1709,  thofe  duties,  were  all  (except  the  old 
fubfidy  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  which  was  now 
left  out  of  this  fund  altogether)  ftill  further 
continued  for  the  fame  purpofe  to  the  firft  of 
Auguft,  1 7 16,  and  were  caUed  the  fifth  general 
mortgage  or  fimd.  The  fum  boi^awed  upon  iX 
was  922,029/.  6s,  od., 
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In  171C,  thofe  duties  were  again  prolonged  to  chap* 
the  firft  of  Auguft,  1720,  and  were  called  the  ,    ^^ 
fixth  general  mortgage  or  fund.     The  fum  bor- 
rowed upon  it  was  1,296,552/.  9^.  1 1  |rf. 

In  171 1,  the  fame  duties  (which  at  this  time 
were  thus  fuhje6t  to  four  diiferent  anticipations)^ 
together  with  feveral  others,  were  continued  foi* 
ever,  and  made  a  fund  for  paying  the  intereft  of 
the  capital  of  the  South  Sea  company,  which  had 
that  year  advanced  to  government,  for  paying 
debts  and  making  good  deficiencies,  the  fum  of 
9,177,967/.  155.  4e/. ;  the  greateftloan  which  at 
that  time  had  ever  been  made. 

Before  this  period,  the  principal,  fo  far  as  1 
have  been  able  to  obferve,  the  only  taxes  which 
in  order  to  pay  the  intereft  of  a  debt  had  been 
impofed  for  perpetuity,  were  thofe  for  paying 
the  intereft  of  the  money  which  had  been  ad- 
vanced to  government  by  the  Bank  and  Eaft  India 
Company,  and  of  what  it  was  expe^ed  would  be 
advanced,  but  which  was  never  advanced,  by  a 
projected  land  bank.  The  bank  fund  at  this  timQ 
amounted  to  3,375,027/.  17^.  io4rf.fbr  which  was 
paid  an  annuity  or  intereft  of  206,501/.  13^.  5rf* 
The  Eaft  India  fund  amounted  to  3,200,000/. 
for  which  was  paid  an  annuity  or  intereft  of 
160,000/.  5  the  bank  fund  being  at  fix  per  cent.^ 
the  Eaft  India  fund  at  five  per  cent  intereft. 

In  17 1 5,  by  the  firft  of  George  I.  c.  12.  the 
different  taxes  which  had  been  mortgaged  for 
paying  the  bank  annuity,  together  with  feveral 
others  which  by  this  a6t  were  likewife  rendered 
perpetual,  were  accumulated  into  one  coflimoii' 
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9  o  o  ijK  ^^  Q^hd  Th«  AggregatiB  Fund^  which  T^ 
V'  ^  charged,  oot  only  with  the  payments  of  the  bank 
aqnuity^  but  with  feveral  other  annuities  an4 
burdens  of  different  kinds*  This  fund  was  after? 
wards  augmented  by  the  third  of  George  I.  c.  8. 
and  by  the  fifth  of  George  I,  c.  3.  and  the  diffef» 
^pt  duties  which  were  then  added  tp  it  w^ra  lik^ 
wife  rendered  perpetual. 

In  J  71 7,  by  the  third  of  George  I,  c.  7* 
feveral  other  taxe^  were  rendered  perpetualt 
and  accumulated  iiito  another  common  fund» 
<jalled  The  General  Fund,  for  the  paym^t  of 
certain  annuities,  amounting  in  th^  whole  to 
724,849/,  6s.  iQid. 

In  confequence  of  thofc  different  a^d,  tb«f 
greater  part  of  the  taxes  which  Jbefore  had  baen 
anticipated  only  for  a  Abort  term  of  years,  were 
rendered  perpetual  as  a  fund  for  payings  not  tb^ 
capital,  but  the  intereft  only,  of  the  money 
which  had  been  borrowed  upon  them  by  dif- 
liprent  fucceflive  anticipatioyiQ.    . 

JIad  money  n^ver  been  rftifed  but  by  mtici^ 
pation,  the  qourfe  of  a  few  years  would  have 
liberated  the  public  revenue,  without  any  othw 
attention  of  government  befides  that  of  not 
Overloading  the  fund  by  charging  it  with  roor0 
debt  than  it  could  pay  within  the  limited  term, 
and  of  not  anticipating  a  fecond  time  before  the 
expiration  of  the  firft  anticipation.  But  the 
greater  part  of  European  governments  have  been 
incapable  of  thofe  attentions.  They  have  fre*. 
quently  overloaded  tb«  fpnd  even  upon  the  firft 
antiei^tiQn  j  and  whea  this  h^pp^ned  not  to  b$* 
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4^e  cafe,  they  hav^  generally  taken  care  to  over*-  e  a  ii  r* 
Joad  iU  by  antieipating  a  fecond  and  a  third  ._^^ 
fime  before  the  eKpiration  of  the  firft  anticu 
pation.     The  fund  becoming'^  in  this  manner 
ultogether  infufficient  for  paying  both  principal 
und  intereft  of  the  money  borrowed  upon  it,  it 
jieeame  neceffary  to  charge  it  with  the  intereft 
Dnly,  or  a  perpetual  annuity  equal  to  the  intereft, 
and  fuch  unprovident  anticipations  neceffarily 
gav#  birth  to  the  more  ruinous  pra6iice  of 
perpetual  funding*      But  though  this  practice 
Ijeceflarily  puts  off*  the  liberation  of  the  public 
revenue  from  a  fixed  period  to  one  fo  indefinite 
that  it  is  not  very  likely  ever  to  arrive ;  yet  as 
a  greater  fum  can  in  all  cafes"  be  raifed  by  thii 
ndw  practice  thmn  by  the  old  one  of  anticipations, 
the  former,  when  men  have  once  become  familiar 
with  it,  has  in  the  great  exigencies  of  the  ftate 
been  univerfally  preferred  to  the  latter.     To 
relieve  the  prefent  exigency  is  always  the  objeiSt; 
which  principally  interefts  thofe  immediately 
f  dficerned  in  the  adminiftration  of  public  affairs. 
The  future  liberation  of  the  public*  revenue^ 
they  leave  to  the  care  of  pofterity. 

Puring  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  the  market 
rate  of  intereft  had  fallen  from  fix  to  five  per 
cent.,  and  in  the  twelfth  year  of  her  reign  fivd 
per  cent*  was  declared  to  be  ^he  higheft  rate 
which  could  lawfully  be  taken  for  money  bor- 
rowed upon  private  fecurity.  Soon  after  the 
greater  part  of  the  temporary  taxes  of  Great 
Britain  had  been  rendered  perpetual,  and  diftri- 
*  bttted  into   the   Aggregate,  South  Sea,   and 
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B  O  OX  General  Rinds,  the  creditors  of  the  public,  like 
J'  ,  thofe  of  private  perfons,  were  induced  to  accept 
of  five  per  cent,  for  the  interell  of  their  money, 
which  occafioned  afaving  of  one  per  cent,  upon 
the  capital  of  the  greater  part  of  the  debts 
which  had  been  thus  funded  for  perpetuity,  or 
of  one-fixth  of  the  greater  part  of  the  annuities 
which  were  paid  out  of  the  three  great  funds 
above  mentioned.  This  faving  left  a  confider- 
able  furplus  in  the  produce  of  the  different  taxes 
which  had  been  accumulated  into  thofe  funds, 
over  and  above  what  was  neceffary  for  paying 
the  annuities  which  were  now  charged  upon 
them,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  what  has  fince 
been  called  the  Sinking  Fund.  In  171 7,  it 
amounted  to  323,434/.  75.  y^d^  In  1727,  the 
intereft  of  the  greater  part  of  the  public  debts 
was  ftni  further  reduced  to  four  per  cent. ;  and 
in  1753  and  1757,  to  three  and  a  half  and  three 
per  cent.;  which  redu6tions  ftill  further  aug* 
mented  the  linking  fund, 

A  finking  fund,  though  infi^ituted  for  the 
payment  of  old,  facilitates  very  much  the  con- 
tracting of  new  debts.  It  is  a  fubfidiary  fund 
always  at  hand  to  be  mortgaged  in  aid  of  smy 
other  doubtful  fund,  npon  which  money  is  pro. 
pofed  to  be  raifed  in  any  exigency  of  the  ilate« 
Whether  the  finking  fund  of  Great  Britain  has 
been  more  frequently  applied  to  the  one  or  to 
the  other  of  thofe  two  purpofes^  will  fufficiently 
fippear  by  and  by. 

Befides  thofe  two  methods  of  borrowing,  by 
anticipations  and  by  perpetual  funding,  ther« 
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fere  two  other  methods,  which  hold  a  Ibrt  of  c  H  A  R 
middle  place  between  them.    Thefe  are,  tljat  of  ,_^ 
borrowing  upon  annuities  for  terms  of  years^ 
and  that  of  borrowing  upon  annuities  for  lives. 

During  the   reigns    of  King  William  and 
Queen  Anne,  large  fums  were  frequently  bor- 
rowed upon  annuities  for  terms  of  years,  which 
were  fbmetimes  longer  and  fometimes  ihorten 
In  1693,  an  aft  was  pafled  for  borrowing  one 
million  upon  an  annuity  of  fourteen  per  cent.,  or 
of  140,000/.  a  year,  for  fixteen  years.     In  1691  j 
an  afil  was  pafled  for  borrowing  a  million  upon 
annuities  for  lives,  upon  terms  which  in  the 
prefent  times  would  appear  very  advantageous. 
But  the  fubfcription  was  not  filled  up.     In  the 
following  year  the  deficiency  was  made  good  by 
borrowing  upon  annuities  for  lives  at  fourteen 
per  cent,  or  at  little  more  than  feven  years  pur» 
chafe.     In  1695,  the  perfons  who  had  purchafed 
thofe  annuities  were  allowed  to  exchange  them 
for  others  of  ninety-fix  years,  upon  paying  into 
the  l^xchequer  fixty-three  pounds  in  the  hun^ 
dred ;  that  is,  the  difference  between  fourteen 
per  cent,  for  life,  and  fourteen  per  cent,  for 
ninety-fix  years,  was  fold  for  fixty-three  pounds, 
or  for  four  and  a  half  years  purchafe.     Such  was 
the  fuppofed  inftability  of  government,   that 
even  thefe  terms  procured  few  purchafers.     In 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  money  was  upon  dif- 
ferent occa^ons  borrowed  both  upon  annuitiea 
for  lives,  and  upon  annuities  for  terms  of  thirty- 
two,   of  eighty-nine,  of  ninety-eight,  and  of 
pinety-nine  years.    In  17x9,  the  proprietors  of 
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9  O  o  S  ^^  antiiiitJes  for  thirty-two  years  were  induced 
V.  ^  to  accept  in  lieu  of  them  South  Sea  ftock  to  the 
amount  of  eleven  and  a  hdf  years  purchafe  of 
the  annuities,  together  with  an  additional  quan- 
lity  of  ftock  equal  to  the  arrears  which  happened 
then  to  he  due  upon  them.  In  1 720,  the  greater 
part  of  the  other  annuities  for  terms  of  years  both 
Jong  and  ihort  were  fubfcribed  into  the  fame 
j{und.  The  long  annuities  at  that  time  amounted 
to  666,821/.  8s.  j^\d.  a  year.  On  the  5th  of 
^January,  1775,  the  remainder  of  them,  or  what 
was  not  fubfcribed  at  that  time,  amounted  only 
to  136,453/.  12^  %d. 

During  the  two  wars  which  begun  in  173$ 
and  in  1755,  little  money  was  borrowed  either 
upon  annuities  for  terras  of  years,  or  upon  thofe 
for  lives.  An  annuity  for  ninety-eight  or 
ninety-nine  years,  however,  is  worth  nearly  as 
inuch  money  as  a  perpetuity,  and  (hould,  there- 
fore, one  might  think,  be  a  fund  for  borrowing 
nearly  as  much.  But  thofe  who,  in  order  to 
make  family  fettlements,  and  to  provide  for 
r^note  futurity,  buy  into  the  public  Hocks, 
would  not  care  to  purchafe  into  one  of  which 
the  value  was  continually  diminiftiing  ;  andfuch 
people  make  a  very  confiderable  proportion 
both  of  the  proprietors  and  purchafers  of  ftock. 
An  annuity  for  a  long  term  of  years,  therefoie, 
though  its  intrinfic  value  may  be  very  nearly 
the  fame  with  that  of  a  perpetual  annuity,  will 
not  find  nearly  the  fame  number  of  purchafers. 
The  fubfcribers  to  a  new  loan,  who  mean  gene- 
tally  to  fell  their  fubfcription  as  foon  as  poffible. 
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j^efer  greatly  a  pierpetual  annuity  redeem^bld  an  A  9& 
by  parliament,  to  an  irredeemable  annuity  for  a  ^^^ 
long  term  of  years  of  c«ily  equal  amount.  The 
value  of  the  former  may  be  fuppofed  always  the 
iame,  or  very  nearly  the  fame ;  and  it  makes^; 
therefore,  a  more  convenient  transferable  ftock 
than  the  latter.  ^ 

During  the  two  lad  mentioned  wars,  annui-* 
ties,  either  for  t^ms  of  years  or  for  lives,  were 
feldom  granted  but  as  premiums  to  the  fubfcri» 
bers  to  a  new  loan,  over  and  above  the  re* 
deemable  annuity  or  intereft  upon  the  credit  of 
which  the  loan  was  fuppofed  to  be  made.  They 
were  granted,  not  as  the  proper  fund  up<m  which 
the  money  was  borrowed ;  but  as  an  additional 
encouragement  to  the  lender. 

Annuities  for  lives  liave  occafionally  been 
granted  in  two  different  ways;*  either  upon 
feparate  lives,  or  upon  lot*  of  lives,,  which  in 
French  are  called  Tontines,  from  the  name  of 
their  inventor.  When  annuities  are  granted 
upon  feparate  lives,  the  death  of  every  indi** 
vidual  annuitant  difburthens  the  public  revenue 
fo  far  as  it  was  afFe6led  by  his  annuity.  ,  When 
annuities  are  granted  upon  tontines,  the  libera* 
tion  of  the  public  revenue  does  not  commence 
till  the  death  of  all  the  annuitants  comprehended 
in  one  lot,  which  may  fometimes  confiil  of 
twenty  or  thirty  perfons,  of  whom  the  furvivors 
fiicceed  to  the  annuities  of  all  thofe  who  die 
before  them;  the  laft  furvivbr  fucceeding  to  the 
annuities  of  the  whole  lot.  Upon  the  fame 
revenue  more  !9oney  can  always  be  raifed  hy^ 
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BOOK  tontines  than  by  annuities  for  feparate  lives.  Art 
^\^  annuity,  with  a  right  of  furvivorfhip,  is  really 
worth  more  than  an  equal  annuity  for  a  feparate 
life,  and  from  the  confidence  which  every  man 
naturally  has  in  his  own  good  fortune,  the  prin« 
ciple  upon  which  is  founded  the  iucce&  of  all 
lotteries,  fuch  an  annuity  generally  fells  for  fome- 
thing  more  than  it  is  worth.  In  countries  where 
it  is  ufual  for  government  to  raife  money  by 
grantingannuities;  tontines  are  upon  this  account 
generally  preferred  to  annuities  for  feparate  lives. 
The  expedient  which  will  raife  moil  money,  is 
almofl  always  preferred  to  that  which  is  likely  to 
bring  about  in  the  Q)eedieil  manner  the  liberation 
of  the  public  revenue. 

In  France  a  much  greater  proportion  of  the 
public  debts  confifts  in  annuities  for  lives  than 
in  England.  According  to  a  memoir  prefented 
by  the  parliament  of  Bourdeaux  to  the  King  in 
1764,  the  whole  public  debt  of  France  is  efti- 
mated  at  twenty-four  hundred  millions  of  livres^ 
of  which  the  capital  for  which  annuities  for  lives 
had  been  granted,  is  fuppofed  to  amount  to  three 
hundred  millions,  the  eighth  part  of  the  whole 
public  debt.  The  annuities  themfelves  are 
computed  to  amount  to  thirty  millions  a  year, 
the  fourth  part  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  mil- 
honSj  the  fuppofed  intereft  of  that  whole  debt, 
Thefe  eftimations,  I  know  very  well,  are  not 
exBj&y  but  having  been  prefented  by  fo  very 
refpeSbable  a  body  as  approximations  to  the 
truth,  they  may,  I  apprehend,  be  confidered  as 
fuch.    It  is  not  the  different  degrees  of  anxiety 
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in  the  two  governments  of  France  and  England  c  h  A  p- 
for  the  liberation  of  the  public  revenue,  which  ^^  ^ 
occafions  this  difference  in  their  reipe£live 
modes  of  borrowing.  It  arifes  altogether  from 
the  different  views  and  interefls  of  the  lenders. 
In  England^  the  feat  of  government  being  in 
the  greatefl  mercantile  city  in  the  world,  the 
merchants  are  generally  the  people  who  advance 
money  to  government*  By  advancing  it  they 
do  not  mean  to  diminifh,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
to  increafe  their  mercantile  capitals ;  and  unlefs 
they  expe6ted  to  fell  with  fome  profit  their  ihare 
in  the  fubfcription  for  a,  new  loan,  they  never 
would  fubfcribe.  But  if  by  advancing  their 
money  they  were  to  purchafe,  inilead  of  per- 
petual annuities,  annuities  for  lives  only,  whether 
their  own  or  thofe  of  other  people,,  they  would 
not  always  be  fo  likely  to  fell  them  with  a  profit. 
Annuities  upon  their  own  lives  they  would 
always  fell  with  lofs ;  becaufe  no  man  wffl  give 
for  an  annuity  upon  the  life  of  another,  whofe 
age  and  fixate  of  health  are  nearly  the  fame  with 
his-own,  the  fame  price  which  he  would  give  for 
one  upon  his  own.  An  annuity  upon  the  life  of 
a  third  perfon,  indeed,  is,  no  doubt,  of  equal 
value  to  the  buyer  and  the  feller ;  but  its  real 
value  begins  to  diminilh  from  the  moment  it  i» 
granted,  and  continues  to  do  fo  more  and  more 
as  long  as  it  fubfifts.  It  can  never,  therefore, 
make  fo  convenient  a  transferable  flock  a&  a 
perpetual  annuity,  of  which  the  real  value  may 
be  fuppofed  always  the  fame,  or-  very  nearly 
the  fame. 
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In  Frane^,  the  feat  of  government  ndt  betef  : 
in  a  great  mercantile  city,  merchants  do  not 
make  fo  great  a  pftopoftion  of  the  people  who 
advance  money  to  government*  The  peopte^ 
concerned  in  the  finances,  the  farmers  general, 
the  receiveris  of  the  taxes  which  are  not  in  farm, 
the  court  bankers,  &c.  make  the  greater  part  of 
thofe  who  advance  their  money  in  all  public 
exigencies.  Such  people  are  commonly  men  of 
mean  birth,  but  of  great  wealth,  and  freqiiently 
df  great  pride.  They  are  too  proud  to  marry 
their  equals,  and  women  of  quality  difdain  to 
marry  them.  They  frequently  refolve,  therefore, 
to  live  bachelors,  and  having  neither  any  familie^f 
of  their  own,  nor  much  regard  for  thofe  of  theif 
f  elations,  whom  they  are  not  always  very  fond 
of  acknowledging,  they  defire  only  to  live  in 
fplendouf  during  their  own  time,  and  are  not 
unwilling .  that  their  fortune  fliould  end  with 
themfelves.  The  number  of  rich  people,  be- 
fides,  who  are  either  averfe  to  marry,  of  ^hofe 
condition  of  life  renders  it  either  improper  of 
inconvenient  for  them  to  do  fo,  is  much  greater 
in  France  than  in  England.  To  fuch  people, 
who  have  little  or  no  care  for  pofterity,  riothingf 
can  be  more  convenient  than  to  exchange  their 
capital  for  a  revenue,  which  is  to  laft  juft  as  long, 
and  no  longer  than  they  wifli  it  to  do. 

The  ordinary  expence  of  the  greater  part  of 
modem  governments  in  time  of  peace  being 
equal  or  nearly  equal  to  their  ordinary  revenue, 
^hen  wai*  comes,  they  are  both'  unwilling  and 
unable  to  increafe  their  revenue  in  proportion 
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to  the  incr^afe  of  their  expence.  They  are  un-  chap* 
willing,  for  fear  of  offending  the  people,  who,  by  ™» 
fo  great  and  fo  fudden  an  increafe  of  taxes,  would 
foon  be  diigufled  with  th^  war ;  and  they  are 
unable,  from  nofwell  knowing  what  taxes  would 
be  fuflBcient  to  produce  the  revenue  wanted. 
The  facility  of  borrowing  delivers  them  from 
the  embarraffment  which  this  fear  and  inability 
would  otherwife  occafion.  By  means  of  bor^ 
rowing  they  are  enabled,  with  a  very  moderate 
increafe  of  taxes,  to  raife,  from  year  to  year, 
money  fufficient  for  carrying  on  the  war,  and  by 
the  pra6tice  of  perpetual  funding,  they  arp 
enabled,  with  the  fmalleft  poflible  increafe  cf 
taxes,  to  raife  annually  the  largeft  poflible  fuih 
of  money.  In  great  empires,  the  people  who 
live  in  the  capital,  and  in  the  provinces  remote 
from  the  fcene  of  a6tion,  feel,  many  of  them, 
fcarce  any  inconveniency  from  the  war;  but  en* 
joy,  at  their  eafe,  the  amufement  of  reading  in 
the  newfpapers  the  exploits  of  their  own  fleets 
and  ^mies*  To  them  this  amufement  compep- 
iates  the  fmall  difference  between  the  taxes 
which  they  pay  on  account  of  the  war,  and  thofe 
which  they  had  been  accufl;omed  to  pay  in  time 
of  peace.  They  are  commonly  diffatisfied  widi 
the  return  of  peace,  which  puts  an  end  to  their 
amufement,  and  to  a  thoufand  vifionary  hopes 
of  conquefl  and  national  glory,  from  a  longer 
continuance  of  the  war. 

The  return  of  peace,  indeed,  feldom  relieves 
them  from  the  greater  part  of  the  taxejj  impofed 
during  the  war,    Thefe  are  mortgaged  for  the 
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BOOK  ititereft  of  the  debt  contrafiled  in  order  to  carry 
.^  ^*  it  on.  If,  over  arid  above  paying  the  intereft  of 
this  debt,  and  defraying  the  ordinary  expence  of 
government,  the  old  revenue,  together  with  the 
new  taxes,  produce  fome  furplus  revenue,  it  may 
perhaps  be  converted  into  a  finking  fund  for 
paying  off  the  debt  But,  in  the  firfl  place,  this 
finking  fund,  even  fuppofing  it  fliouldbe  applied 
to  rio  other  purpofe,  is  generally  altogether  in- 
adequate for  paying,  in  the  courfe  of  any  period 
during  which  it  can  reafonably  be  expe£ted 
that  peace  fliould  continue,  the  whole  debt 
contradled  during  the  war ;  and,  in  the  fecond 
place,  this  fund  is  almoil  always  applied  to  other 
purpofes. 

The  new  taxes  were  impofedfor  the  fole  pur- 
pofe of  paying  the  interefl:  of  the  money  bor- 
rowed upon  them.  If  they  produce  more,  it  is 
generally  fomething  which  was  neither  intended 
nor  expected,  and  is  therefore  feldom  very  con- 
fiderable.  Sinking  funds  have  generally  arifen, 
not  fo  much  from  any  furplus  of  the  taxes  which 
was  over  and  above  ^hat  was  neceflary  for  pay- 
ing the  intereft  or  annuity  originally  charged 
vpon  them,  as  from  a  fubfequent  redudlion  of 
that  intereft.  That  of  Holland,  in  1655,  and  that 
of  the  Ecclefiaftical  State,  in  1685,  were  both 
formed  in  this  manner.  Hence  the  ufual  in- 
fufficiericy  of  fuch  funds. 

During  the  moft  profound  peace,  various 
events  occur  which  require  an  extraordinary  ex- 
pence,*  and  government  finds  it  always  more 
convenient  to  defray  this  expen|;e4>y  milLpplying 
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tlie  finking  fund  than  by  impofing  a  neW  tax.  c  H  APi 
Every  new  tax  is  immediately  felt  more  or  lefs  ^ 
by  the  people.'  It  occafions  always  fome  mur- 
mur, and  meets  with  fome  oppofition.  The  more 
taxes  may  have  been  multiplied,  the  higher  they 
.  may  have  been  raifed  upon  every  different  fub- 
je&  of  taxation ;  the  more  loudly  the  people 
complain  of  every  new  tax,  the  more  difficult  it 
becomes  too  either  to  find  out  new  fubjedls  of 
taxation,  or  to  raife  much  higher  the  taxes 
already  impofed  upon  the  old.  A  momentary 
fulpenfion  of  the  payment  of  debt  is  not  imme* 
diately  felt  by  the  people,  and  occafions  neither 
murmur  nor  complaint.  To  borrow  of  the  fink- 
ing fund  is  always  an  obvious  and  eaiy  expe^i* 
dient  for  getting  out  of  the  prefent  difficulty. 
The  more  the  public  debts  may  have  been  accu* 
mulated,  the  more  neceflary  it  may  have  be^ 
come  to  fi:udy  to  reduce  them,  the  more  dan* 
gerous,  the  more  ruinous  it  may  be  to  mifapply 
any  part  of  the  finking  fund;  the  lefs  likely  is 
the  public  debt  to  be  reduced  to  any  confix 
derable  degree,  the  more  likely,  the  more  cer- 
tainly is  the  finking  fund  to  be  mifapplied 
towards  defraying  all  the  extraordinary  expences 
which  occur  in  time  of  peace.  When  a  nation  is 
already  overburdened  with  taxes,  nothing  but 
the  neceffities  of  a  new  war,  nothing  but  either 
the  animofity  of  national  vengeance,  or  the 
anxiety  for  national  fecurity,  can  induce  the 
people  to  fubmit,  with  tolerable  patience,  to  a 
new  tax.  Hence  the  ufual  mifapplication  of 
the  finking  fund.  -^  ;     .       ^ 
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BOOK  In  Great  Britain,  from  the  time  that  we  ha4 
V.  firft  recaurfe  to  the  ruinous  expedient  of  perpe- 
tual funding,  the  redu&ion  of  the  public  debt  in 
time  of  peace,  has  never  borne  any  proportion  to 
its  accumulation  in  time  of  war.  It  was  in  the 
war  which  began  in  1688,  and  was  concluded  by 
the  treaty  of  Ryfwick,in  1697,  that  the  founda- 
tion of  the  prefent  enormous  debt  of  Great 
Britain  was  firft  laid. 

On  the  31ft  of  December  1697,  *^^  public 
debts  of  Great  Britain,  funded  and  unfunded, 
amounted  to  21,515,742/.  i^s.  S\d.  A  great 
part  of  thofe  debts  had  been  contradled  upon 
ihort  anticipations,  and  fome  part  upon  annuities 
for  lives  ;  fo  that  before  the  ^iHC  of  Decembe^r 
J 70 1,  in  lefs  than  four  years,  there  had  partly 
been  paid  of,  and  partly  reverted  to  the  public, 
the  fum  of  5,121,041/.  12s.  old;  a  greater  re- 
duction of  the  public  debt  than  has  ever  fince 
been  brought  about  in  fo  ihort  a  period  of  time. 
The  remaining  debt,  therefore,  amounted  only 
to  16,394,701/.  IS.  7|rf. 

In  the  war  which  began  in  1702,  and  which 
was  concluded  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  the 
public  debts  were  ftill  more  accumulated.  On 
the  31ft  of  December  17 14,  they  amounted  to 
53,681,076/.  5^.  6^*j(/..  The  fubfcription  into  the 
South  Sea  fund  of  the  Ihort  and  long  annuities 
increafed  the  capital  of  the  public  debts,  fo  that 
on  the  31ft  of  December  1722,  it  amounted 
to  55,282,978/.  IS.  3|rf.  The  reduaion  of 
the.  debt  began  in  1723,  and  went  on  fo 
flowly,  that,  on  the  31ft  of  December.  1739, 
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during  feventeen  years  of  profound  pe£kce,  the  char 
whole  fum  paid  off'  was  no  more  than  8,528,354/.  ,    ^^ 
tjs.  li  ^,d.  the  capital  of  the  public  debt  at  that 
time  amounting  to  46,954,623/.  35.  ^^  d. 

The  Spanifh  war,  which  began  in  1739,  and 
the  French  war  which  foon  followed  it,occafioned 
a  further  increafe  of  the  debt,  which,  on  the  3  ill 
of  December  1748,  after  the  war  had  been  con-^ 
eluded  by  the  treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,amounted 
to  78,293,313/.  IS.  io|rf.  The  moft  profound 
peace  of  feventeen  years  continuance  had  taken 
no  more  than  8,328,354/.  lys.  11  %rf.  from  it^ 
A  war  of  left  than  nine  years  continuance  added 
31,338,689/.  185.  6^6/.  to  it*. 

During  the  adminiftration  of  .Mr.  Pelham, 
the  intereft  of  the  public  debt  was  reduced,  or 
at  leaft  meafures  were  taken  for  reducing  it,  from 
four  to  three  per  "cent. ;  the  finking  fund  was 
increafed,  and  fome  part  of  the  public  debt  was 
paid  off.  In  1755,  before  the  breaking  out  of  the 
late  war,  the  funded  debt  of  Great  Britain 
amounted  to  72,289,673/.  On  the  5th  of  Janu* 
Afy  1763,  at  the  conclufion  of  the  peace, 
the  funded  debt  amounted  to  122,603,336/. 
85.  2id»  The  unfunded  debt  has  been  ftated  at 
13,927,589/.  25.  2d.  But  the  expence  occa- 
fioned  by  the  war  did  not  end  with  the  con;, 
clufion  of  the  peace ;  fo  that  though,  on  the  5th 
of  January  1 764,  the  funded  debt  was  increafed 
•(partly  by  a  new  loan,  and  partly  by  funding  a 
part  of  the  unfunded  debt)    to   129,586,789/. 

*  See  James  PoiUethwaite't  Hlftory  of  the  Public  Revenue. 
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BOOK  ic^.  iid.  there  ftill  remained  (according  to  the 
^-  very  well  informed  author  of  the  Confideration» 
On  the  Trade  and  Finances  of  Great  Britain)  an 
unfunded  debt  which  was  brought  to  account  in 
ikhatand  the  following  year,  of  9,975,017/.  12s. 
fi^d.  In  1764,  therefore,  the  public  debt 
of  Great  Britain,  funded  and  unfunded  toge^ 
ther,  amounted,  according  to  this  author,  to 
T  39,5 1 65807/.  25.  4^.  The  annuities  for  lives  tooy 
which  had  been  granted  as  premiums  to  the 
fubfcribers  to  the  new  loans  in  1757,  eftimated 
at  fourteen  years  purchafe,  were  valued  at 
472,500/.;  and  the  annuities  for  long  terms 
of  years,  granted  as  premiums  likewife,  in  1761 
and  1762,  eftimated  at  274-  years  purchafe,  were 
valued  at  6,826,875/.  During  a  p^ce  of  about 
feven  years  continuance,  the  pmdent  and  truly 
patriot  adminiftration  of  Mr.  Pelham,  was  not 
able  to  pay  off  an  old  debt  of  fix  millions^ 
During  a  war  of  nearly  the  fame  continuance,  a 
new  debt  of  more  than  feventy-five  millions  was 
contraflied. 

On  the  5th  of  January  1775,  the  funded  debt 
of  Great  Britain  amounted  to  i24,996,o86/o 
js.  6 id.  The  unfunded,  exclufive  of  a  large 
civil  lift  debt,  to  4,150,236/.  35.  ii^rf.  Both 
together  to  129,146,322/.  55.  6d.  Accord- 
ing to  this  account,  the  whole  debt  paid  off 
during  eleven  years  profound  peace  amounted 
only  to  10,415,474/.  i6s.  g^d.  Even  this  finall 
redu6lion  of*  debt,  however,  has  not  been 
all  made  from  the  favings  out  of  the  ordinary 
revenue  of  the  ftate.    Several  extraneous  fums, 

^    altogethei: 
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altogether  independent  of  that  ordinary  revenue^  CHAP, 
have  contributed  towards  it.  Ampngft  thefe  we  ™' 
may  reckon  an  additional  fhilling  in  the  pound 
land  tax  for  three  years ;  the  two  millions  re- 
ceived from  the  Eaft  India  Company,  as  indem^ 
nification  for  their  territorial  acquifitions ;  and 
the  one  hundred  and  ten  thoufand  pounds  re** 
ceived  from  the  Bank  for  the  renewal  of  their 
charter.  To  thefe  muft  be  added,  feveral  other 
ihms,  whiph,  as  they  arofe  out  of  the  late  war  j- 
ought  perhaps  to  be  confidered  as  dedu3;ions 
from  the  expences  of  it.    The  principal  are, 

The  produce  of  French  prizes    690,449  18  9 

Compofition  for  French  prifpners  670,000  o  o^ 
What  has  been  received  from  > 

the  iale  of  the  ceded  iflands  f     ^S'^'^''  ^  ^. 


Total,  1,455^949  ^8     9 


If  we  add  to  this  fum  the  balance  of  the;  Earl  of 
Chatham's  and  Mr.  Calcraft's  accounts,  and. 
other  army  favings  of  the  lame  kind,  together 
with  what  has  been  received  from  the  Bank,  tha 
'  Eaft  India  Company,  and  the  additional  ihilling 
in  the  pound  land  tax ;  the  whole  muft  be  a  good 
deal  more  than  five  millions.  The  debt,  there-» 
fore,  which  fince  the  peace  has  been  paid  out  of 
the  favings  from  the  ordinary  revenue  of  the 
ftate,  has  not,  one  year  with  another,  amounted 
to  half  a  million  a  year.  The  finking  funci 
has,  no  doubt,  been  confiderably  augmented 
fince  the  peace,  by  the  debt  which  h^s  been  paid 
:e  E  4  offL 
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B  o  6  K  ^^5  l^y  t^^  redufilion  of  the  redeemable  four  per 
V.  cents,  to  three  per  cents.,  and  by  the  annuities 
for  lives  which  have  fallen  in,  and,  if  peace  were 
to  continue,  a  million,  perhaps,  might  now  be 
annually  Ipared  out  of  it  towards  the  difcharge 
of  the  debt.  Another  million,  accordingly,  was 
paid  in  the  courfe  of  laft  year ;  but,  at  the  feme 
time,  a  large  civil  lift  debt  was  left  unpaid,  and 
we  ar^  now  involved  in  a  new  war,  which,  in  its 
progrefs,  may  prove  as  expetifive  as  any  of  our 
former  wars*.  The  new  debt,  which  will  pro- 
bably be  contracted  before  the  end  of  the  next 
campaign,  may  perhaps  be  nearly  equal  to  all  the 
old  debt  which  has  been  paid  off  from  the  fav- 
ings  out  of  the  ordinary  revenue  of  the  ftate. 
It  would  be  altogether  chimerical,  therefore,  to 
^  expe6t  that  the  public  debt  Ihould  ever  be  com- 
pletely difcharged  by  any  favings  which  are 
likely  to  be  made  from  that  ordinary  revenue  as 
it  ftands  at  prefent. 

The  public  funds  of  the  different  indebted 
nations  of  Europe,  particularly  thofe  of  Eng- 
land, have  by  one  author  been  reprefented  as  the 
accumulation  of  a  great  capital  fuperadded  to 
the  other  capital  of  the  country,  by  •means  of 
'tehich  its  trade  is  extended,  its  manufa6lured 
multiplied,  and  its  lands  cultivated   and   im- 


*  It  has  proved  more  expenfive  than  any  of  our  former  wars ; 
and  has  involved  us  in  an  additional  debt  of  more  than  one  hundred 
Millions.  During  a  profound  peace  of  eleven  years,  little  more  than 
ten  millions  of  debt  was  paid ;  during  a  war  of  fevea  years,  more 
than  one  hundred  millions  was  contracted. 


proved 
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proved  much  beyond  what  they  could  have  been  chap. 
by  means  of  that  other  capital  only.  He  does  .  ^[^ 
not  cdnfider  that  the  capital  which  the  firft  cre- 
ditors of  the  public  advanced  to  government; 
was,  from  the  moment  in  which  they  advanced 
it,  a  certain  portion  of  the  annual  produce  turned 
away  from  ferving  in  the  fun6lion  of  a  capital, 
to  ferve  in  that  of  a  revenue  ;  from  maintaining 
productive  labourers  to  maintain  unproductive 
ones,  and  to  be  ipent  and  wafted,  generally  in 
the  courfe  of  the  year,  without  even  the  hope  of 
any  future  reproduction.  In  return  for  the 
capital  which  they  advanced  they  obtained,  in- 
deed, an  annuity  in  the  public  funds  in  moft 
cafes  of  more  than  equal  value.  This  annuity, 
no  doubt,  replaced  to  them  their  capital,  and 
enabled  them  to  catry  on  dieir  trade  and  bufinefs 
to  the  fame  or  perhaps  to  a  greater  extent  than 
before ;  that  is,  they  were  enabled  either  to 
borrow  of  other  people  a  new  capital  upon  the 
credit  of  this  annuity,  or  by  felling  it  to  get 
from  other  people  a  new  capital  of  their  own, 
equal  or  fuperior  to  that  which  they  had  ad- 
vanced to  government.  This  new  capital,  how- 
ever, which  they  in  this  manner  either  bought 
or  borrowed  of  other  people,  muft  have  exifted 
in  the  country  before,  and  muft  have  been  em* 
ployed  as  all  capitals  are,  in  maintaining  pro- 
ductive labour.  When  it  came  into  the  hsinds 
of  thofe  who  had  advanced  their  money  to  go- 
vernment, though  it  was  in  fome  refpeCts  a  new 
Capital  to  them,  it  was  not  fo  to  the  country ; 
but  was  only  a  capital  withdrawn  from  certain 
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B  o  o  K  employments  in  order  to  be  turned  towards 

J^ ^  others.    Though  it  replaced  to  them  what  they 

had  advanced  to  government,  it  did  not  replace 
it  to  the  country.  Had  they  not  advanced  this 
capital  to  government,  there  would  have  been 
in  the  country  two  capitals,  two  portions  of  the 
annual  produce,  inflead  of  one,  employed  in 
maintaining  productive  labour. 

When  for  defraying  the  expence  of  govern- 
ment a  revenue  is  raifed  within  the  year  frofa 
the. produce  of  free  or  unmortgaged  taxes,  a 
certain  portion  of  the  revenue  of  private  people 
is  only  turned  away  from  maintaining  one  ipecies 
of  unprodufilive  labour,  towards  maintaining 
another.  Some  part  of  what  they  pay  in  thofe 
taxes  might  no  doubt  have  been  accumulated 
into  capital,  and  confequently  employed  in 
maintaining  produ6live  labour,  but  the  greater 
part  would  probably  have  been  fpent  and  con- 
fequently employed  in  maintaining  unproductive 
labour.  The  public  expence,  however,  when 
defrayed  in  this  manner,  no  doubt  hinders  more 
or  lefs  the  further  accumulation  of  new  capital ; 
but  it  does  not  neceffarily  occafion  the.  de- 
ftrufilion  of  any  adlually  exifting  capital. 

When  the  public  expence  is  defrayed  by 
funding,  it  is  defrayed  by  the  annual  deftru6lion 
of  fome  capital  which  had  before  exifted  in  the 
country ;  by  the  perverfion  of  fome  portion  of 
the  annual  produce  which  had  before  been 
deftined  for  the  maintenance  of  produ^vo 
labour,  towards  that  of  unproductive  labour.  Aa 
in  this  cafe,  however,  the  taxes  are  lighter  than 

they 
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they  wotdd  have  been,  had  a  revenue  fiifficient  Chap; 
for  defraying  the  lame  expence  been  raifed  "^^^ 
within  the  year  ;  the  private  revenue  of  Individ 
duals  is  neceflarily  lefs  burdened,  and  confer 
quently  their  ability  to  lave  and  accumulate 
fome  part  of  that  revenue  into  capital  is  a  good 
deal  lefs  impaired.  If  the  method  of  funding 
deftroy  more  old  capital,  it  ^t  the  fame  time 
hinders  lefs  the  accumulation  or  acquifition  of 
new  capital,  than  that  of  defraying  the  public 
expence  by  a  revenue  raifed  within  the  yean 
Under  the  lyftem  of  funding,  the  frugality  arid 
induftry  of  private  people  can  more  eafily  repair 
the  breaches  which  the  wafte  and  extravagance 
of  government  may  occafionally  make  in  the 
general  capital  of  the  Ibciety. 

It  is  only  during  the  continuance  of  war, 
however,  that  the  lyftem  of  funding  has  this 
advantage  over  the  other  fyftem.  Were  the  ex- 
pence  of  war  to  be  defrayed  always  by  a  revenue 
railed  within  the  year,  the  taxes  from  which  that 
extraordinary  revenue  was  drawn  would  laft  no 
longer  than  the  war.  The  ability  of  private 
people  to  accumulate,  though  lefs  during  the 
war,  would  have  been  greater  during  the  peace 
than  under  the  fyftem  of  funding.  War  would  not 
neceflarily  have  occafioned  the  deftru6lion  of  any 
old  capitals,  and  peace  would  have  occafioned 
the  accumulation  of  many  more  new.  Wars 
would  in  general  be  more  Ipeedily  concluded, 
and  lefs  wantonly  undertaken.  The  people  feel- 
ing,  during  the  continuance  of  the  war,  the  com* 
plete  burden  of  it,  would  foon  grow  weary  of  it, 

and 
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BOOK  indgovernment,  in  order  to  humour  them,  would 
^*  not  be  under  the  neceffity  of  carrying  it  on  longer 
than  it  was  neceflary  to  do  fo.  The  forefight  of 
the  heavy  and  unavoidable  burdens  of  war  would 
hinder  the  people  from  wantonly  calling  for  it 
when  there  was  no  real  or  folid  intereft  to  fight 
for.  The  feafons  during  which  the  ability  of 
private  people  to  accumulate  was  fomewhat  im- 
paired,  would  occur  more  rarely,  and  be  of 
fliorter  continuance.  Thofe  on  the  contrary, 
during  which  that  ability  was  in  the  higheil 
vigour,  would  be  of  much  longer  duration  than 
they  can  well  be  under  the  fyftem  of  funding. 

When  funding,  befides,  has  made  a  certain 
progrefs,  the  multiplication  of  taxes  which  it 
brings  along  with  it  fometimes  impairs  as  much 
the  ability  of  private  people  to  accumulate  even 
in  time  of  peace,  as  the  other  fyftem  would  in 
time  of  war.  The  peace  revenue  of  Great  Britain 
amounts  at  prefent  to  more  than  ten  millions 
a  year.  If  free  and  unmortgaged,  it  might  be 
fufficient,  with  proper  management  and  without 
CQntra6ling  a  (hilling  of  new  debt,  to  carry  on 
the  moft  vigorous  war.  The  private  revenue  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  is  at  prefent  as 
much  encumbered  in  time  of  peace,  their  ability 
to  accumulate  it  as  much  impaired  as  it  would 
have  been  in  the  time  of  the  moft  expenfive  war, 
had  the  pernicious  fyftem  of  funding  never  been 
adopted. 

In  the  payment  of  the  intereft  of  the  public  / 
debt,  it  has  been  faid,  it  is  the  right  hand  which 
pays  the  left.    The  money  does  not  go  out  of 
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the  country.  It  is  only  a  part  of  the  revenue  of  c  H  a  p.^ 
one  fet  of  the  inhabitants  which  is  transferred  to  ^ 
another  j  and  the  nation  is  not  a  farthing  the 
poorer.  This  apology  is  fpunded  altogether  in 
the  fophiftry  of  the  mercantile  fyftem,  and  after 
the  long  examination  which  I  have  already  be- 
ftowed  upon  that  fyftem,  it  may  perhaps  be  un- 
neceffary  to  lay  any  thing  further  about  it.  It 
fuppofes,  befides,  that  the  whole  public  debt  h 
owing  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  which 
happens  not  to  be  true ;  the  Dutch,  as  well  aa 
feveral  other  foreign  nations,  having  avery  con- 
fiderable  ihare  in  our  public  funds.  But  though 
the  whole  debt  were  owing  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country,  it  would  not  upon  that  account  be 
lefs  pernicious. 

Land  and  capital  ftock  are  the  two  original 
fources  of  all  revenue  both  private  and  public. 
Capital  ftock  pays  the  wages  of  produftivQ 
labour,  whether  employed  in  agriculture,  ma- 
nufadlures,  or  commerce.  The  management  of 
thofe  two  original  fources  of  revenue  belongs  to 
two  different  fets  of  people ;  the  proprietors  of 
land,  and  the  owners  or  employers  of  capital 
ftock. 

The  proprietor  of  land  is  interefted  for  tjie 
fake  of  his  own  revenue  to  keep  his  eftate  in  fvs 
good  condition  as  he  can,  by  building  and  re« 
pairing  his  tenants  houfes,  by  making  and  main* 
taining  the  neceflary  drains  and  enclofures,  and 
all  thofe  other  expenfive  improvements  vhich  it 
properly  belongs  to  the  landlord  to  make  and 
maintain.  But  by  different  land-taxes  ,tbe  re- 
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BO  6  K  venue  of  the  landlord  may  be  fo  much  dimi- 
y^^  niftied ;  and  by  different  duties  upon  the  necef- 
faries  and  conveniences  of  life,  that  diminiflied 
revenue  may  be  rendered  of  fo  little  real  value, 
that  he  may  find  himfelf  altogether  unable  to 
make  or  maintain  thofe  expenfive  improvements. 
When  the  landlord,  however,  ceafes  to  do  his 
part,  it  is  altogether  imppffible  that  the  tenant 
Ihould  continue  to  do  his.  As  the  diftrefs  of  the 
landlord  increafes,  the  agriculture  of  the  country 
muft  neceffarily  decline. 

When,  by  different  taxes  upon  the  neceffaries 
and  conveniences  of  life,  the  owners  and  em- 
ployers of  capital  flock  find,  that  whatever 
revenue  they  derive  from  it,  will  not,  in  a  par- 
ticular country,  purchafe  the  fame  quantity  of 
thofe  neceffaries  and  conveniences  which  an 
equal  revenue  would  in  almofl  any  other,  they 
will  be  difpofed  to  remove  to  fome  other.  And 
when,  in  order  to  raife  thofe  taxes,  all  or  the 
greater  part  of  merchants  and  manufafturers, 
that  is,  all  or  the  greater  part  of  the  employers 
of  great  capitals,  come  to  be  continually  expofed 
to  the  mortifying  and  vexatious  vifits  of  the  tax- 
gatherers,  this  difpofition  to  remove  will  foon  be 
changed  into  an  a6lual  removal.  The  induflry 
of  the  country  will  neceflarily  fall  with  the  re- 
moval of  the  capital  which  fupported  it,  and 
the  Tuin  of  trade  and  manufactures  will  follow 
the  decjlenfion  of  agriculture. 
'  To  transfer  from  the  owners  of  thofe  two  great 
fources  of  revenue,  land  and  capital  flock,  from 
^he  perfons  immediately  interiefled  iu  the  good 
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condition  of  every  particular  portion  of  land,  chap. 
and  in  the  good  management  of  every  particular  ^  j^^^ 
portion  of  capital  ftoek,  to  another  fet  of  perfons 
(the  creditors  of  the  public,  who  have  no  fuch 
particular  intereft),  the  greater  part  of   the 
revenue  arifing  from  either,  muft,  in  the  long- 
run,  occafion  both  the  neglefil  of  land,  and  the 
wafte  or  removal  of  capital  dock.    A  creditor  of 
the  public  has  no  doubt  a  general  intereft  in  the 
profperity  of  the  agriculture,  manufaftures,  and 
commerce  of  the  country ;  and  confequently  in 
the  good  condition  of  its  lands,  and  in  the  good 
management  of  its  capital  ftock.     Should  there 
be  any  general  failure  or  declenfion  in  any  o£ 
thefe  things,  the  produce  of  the  different  taxes 
might  no  longer  be  fufficient  to  pay  him  the 
annuity  or  intereft  which  is  due  to  him.     But  a 
creditor  of  the  public,  confidered  merely  as  fuch, 
has  no  intereft  in  the  good  condition  of  any  par* 
ticular  portion  of  land,  or  in  the  good  manage- 
ment  of  any  particular  portion  of  capital  ftock. 
As  a  creditor  of  the  public  he  has  no  knowledge 
of  any  fuch  particular  portion^     He  has  no 
infpe^ion  of  it.     He  can  have  no  care  about  it* 
Its  ruin  may  in  fome  cafes  be  unknown  to  him^ 
and  cannot  dire£ily  affe£i:  him. 

The  practice  of  funding  has  gradually  eru 
feebled  every  ftate  which  has  adopted  it.  The 
Italian  republics  feem  to  have  begun  it.  Genoa 
and  Venice,  the  only  two  remaining  which  can 
pretend  to  an  independent  exiftence,  have  both 
been  enfeebled  by  it.  Spain  feems  to  have 
learned  the  practice  from  the  Italian  republics. 
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BOOK  and* (its  taxes  beii^  probably  lefe  judicious  thao 
^*  theirs) it  has,  in,proportion  to  its  natural  ftrength, 
been  ftill  more  enfeebled.  The  debts  of  Spain 
are  of  very  old  ftanding.  It  was  deeply  in  debt 
before  the  end  of  the  fixteenth  century,  about  a 
hundred  years  before  England  owed  a  fliilling* 
France,  notwithftanding  all  its  natural  refources, 
languiihes  under  an  oppreffive  load  of  the  fame 
kind.  The  republic  of  the  United  Provinces  is 
as  much  enfeebled  by  its  debts  as  either  Genoa 
or  Venice.  Is  it  likely  that  in  Great  Britain  alone 
a  practice,  which  has  brought  either  weaknefs  or 
defolation  into  every  other  country,  ihould  prov^ 
Altogether  innocent  ? 

The  lyftem  of  taxation  eftabliflied  in  thofe 
diflFerent  countries,  it  may  be  faid,  is  inferior  to 
that  of  England.  I  believe  it  is  fo.  But  it 
ought  to  be  remembered,  that  when  the  wifeft 
government  has  exhaufted  all  the  proper  fub- 
je6ks  of  taxation,  it  muft,  in  cafes  of  urgent 
neceffity,  have  recourfe  to  improper  ones.  The 
wife  republic  of  Holland  has  upon  fome  occa- 
iions  been  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  taxes  as 
inconvenient  as  the  greater  part  of  thofe  of 
Spain.  Another  war  begun  before  any  confider-  / 
able  liberation  of  the  public  revenue  had  been 
brought  about,  and  growing  in  its  progrefe  as 
expenfive  as  the  laft  war,  may,  from  irrefiflible 
neceffity,  render  the  Britifh  fyllem  of  taxation  as 
oppreffive  as  that  of  Holland,  or  even  as  that  of 
Spain.  To  the  honour  of  our  prefent  iyftem  of 
taxation,  indeed,  it  has  hitherto  given  fo  little 
embarralTment  to  induflry,  that  during  l^e 
3  rr^r-courfe 
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coutle  even  of  the  moft  expenfive  wars,  the  fhi* 
gality  and  good  condu6t  of  individuals  feem  to 
have  been  able,  by  faving  and  accumulation,  to 
repair  all  the  breaches  which  the  wafte  and 
extravagance  of  government  had  made  in  the 
general  capital  of  the  fbciety.  At  the  conclufion^ 
of  the  late  war,  the  moft  expenfive  that  Great 
Britain  ever  waged,  her  agriculture  was  as  flou- 
rifhitig,  her  manufadlures  as  numerous  and  as 
fully  employed,  and  her  commerce  as  extenfive, 
as  they  had  ever  been  before.  The  capital^ 
therefore,  which  fupported  all  thofe  difierent 
branches  of  induftry,  muft  have  been  equal  to 
what  it  had  ever  been  before.  Since  the  peace, 
agriculture  has  been  ftill  further  improved,  the 
rents  of  houfes  have  rifen  in  every  town  and  vil- 
lage of  the  country^  a  proof  of  the  increafing 
wealth  and  revenue  of  the  people ;  and  the  an*  • 
nual  amount  of  the  greater  part  of  the  old  taxes, 
of  the  principal  branches  of  the  excife  and  cut 
toms  in  particular,  has  been  continually  increat 
ing,  an  equally  clear  proof  of.  an  increafing 
confumption,  and  confequently  of  an  increafing  . 
produce,  which  could  alone  fupport  that;  con- 
fumption. Great  Britain  feems  to  fupport  with  . 
eafe,  a  burden  which,  half  a  ceptury  ago,  no- 
body .believed  her  capable  of  fupporting.  Let 
us  not,  however,  upon  this  account  raflily  coii* 
elude  that  fhe  is  qapable  of  fupporting  any 
burden;  nor  even  be  too  confident  that  flip 
could  fupport,  without,  great  diftrefs,  a  burden 
a  little  greater  tlum^hat  has^  already  been  laid 
^pon  her* 
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When  national  debts  have  once  been  aoca^ 
mutated  to  a  certMi  degree)  there  is  fcaree,  I 
believe,  a  firigle  inftance  of  their  having  been 
fairly  and  completely  paid*  The  liberatioa  of 
the  pufbHc  revenue^  if  it  has  ever  beeu  brought 
about  at  atl,  has  always  been  brought  about  by  a 
bankruptcy  j  ibmetimes  by  an  ave^wed  one,  but 
always  by  a  real  one,  though  frequently  by  a 
pretended  payment. 

The  railing  of  the  denomii^tion  of  the  coin 
has  been  the  moft  ufual  expedient  by  which  a 
real  public  bankruptcy  has  been  diiguiied  im- 
der  the  appearance  of  a  pretended  payment.  If 
a  fix-pence,  for  example,  ihould  either  by  a6b  of 
parliament  or  royal  proclamation  be  raifed  to 
the  denomination  of  a  fliilKng,  and  twenty  fix* 
pences  to  that  of  a  pound  fterling ;  the  peribn 
who  under  the  old  denomination  had  borrowed 
twenty  ihilKngs,  (Mr  near  four  ounpes  of  fiiver» 
would,  under  tJie  new,  pay  with  twenty  fix« 
pences,  or  witlh  fomething  leis  than  two  ouncea. 
A  nation:^  debt  of  about  a  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  millions,  nearly  the  capital  of  the  funded 
and  unfunded  debt  of  Great  Britain,  m%ht  in 
this  manner  be  paid  with  about  fbtty^bar  mil- 
lions of  our  prefent  money.  It  would  mdeed 
be  a  pretended  payment  only,  and  the  creditora 
of  the  puUic  would  really  be  defrauded  oi  ten 
ftillings  in  the  pound  of  what  was  due  to  them. 
The  calamity  too  would  extend  much  further 
than  to  the  creditors  of  the  public,  and  thofe  of 
every  private  perfon  would  fofer  a  pmportioi^ 
able  lofs }  and  this  without  any  advantage  but 
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in  mdt  csie&  with  a  great  additional  16%  to  the  chap. 
creditors  of  the  public.  If  the  creditors  of  the  ^^^^^ 
public  indeed  wete  generally  mncb  in  debt  to 
other  people,  they  might  in  fome  meafure  com<^ 
pen&te  their  lofi  by  pajring  their  creditors  in  the 
lame  coin  in  which  the  public  had  paid  them. 
But  in  mbft  countries  the  creditors  of  the  public 
afe,  the  greater  part  of  f hem,  wealthy  people^ 
who  ftand  more  in  the  relation  of  creditors  than 
in  that  of  debtors  towards  the  reft  of  their 
fellow«<;itizen9.  A  pretended  payment  of  this 
kind,  therefore,  inftead  of  alleviating,  aggra- 
vates in  moft  cafes  the  lofi  of  the  creditors  of 
the  public;  and  without  any  advantage  to  the 
public,  extends  the  calamity  to  a  great  number 
of  other  innocent  people.  It  occafions  a  general 
and  moft  pernicious  fubverfion  of  the  fortunes 
of  private  people ;  enriching  in  moft  cafes  the 
idle  and  profufe  debtor  at  the  expence  of  the 
induftrious  and  frugsd  creditor,  and  tranQ>orting 
a  great  part  of  the  national  capital  from  the 
hands  which  were  likely  to  increafe  and  improve 
it,  to  thofe  which  are  likely  to  diffipate  and  de- 
ftroy  it  When  it  becomes  necefiary  for  a  ftate 
to  declare  it&lf  bankrupt,  in  the  fame  manner  as' 
when  it  becomes  nece^ry  for  an  individual  te 
de  fii,  a  fatf ,  open,  and  avowed  bankruptcy  y 
alwiiys  the  meafure  which  is  both  leaft  diiho-' 
noui^le  ta  the  debtor,  and  teaft  hurtful  to  the 
creditof.  The  honour  of  a  ftate  is  fbrely  very 
pobrly  provided  fw,  when-,  in  order  to  cover  tbei 
diigrace  of  a  real  bankruptcy,  it  hasireepurfe  to 
^  j^gHng  tntl^  o£  this  kind^  fi>  ea^ly  &en 
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BOOK  through,  and  at  the  fame  time  fa  extremely  per- 
^'       nicious. 

Almofl  all  ftates>  however,  ancient  as  well  as 
tnodern,  when  reduced  to  this  neceffity,  have, 
upon  fome  occafions,  played  this  very  juggling 
trick.  The  Romans,  at  the  end  of  the  firft 
Punic  war>  reduced  the  As,  the  coin  or  deno* 
mination  by  which  they  computed  the  vsdue 
of  all  their  other  coins,  from  containing  twelve 
ounces  of  copper  to  contain  only  two  ounces: 
that  is,  they  raifed  two  ounces  of  copper  to  a 
denomination  which  had  always  before  expreffed 
the  value  of  twelve  ounces.  The  republic  was, 
in  this  manner,  enabled  to  pay  the  great  debts 
which  it  had  contracted  with  the  fixth  part  of 
what  it  really  owed.  .  So  fudden  and  fo  great  a 
bankruptcy,  we  Ihould  in  the  prefent  times  be 
apt  to  imagine,  muft  have  occafioned  a  very . 
violent  popular  clamour.  It  does  not  appear 
to  have  occafioned  any.  The  law  which  ena6ted 
it  was,  like  all  other  laws  relating  to  the  coin, 
introduced  and^  carried  through  the  affembly  of 
the  people  by  a  tribune,  and  was  probably  a  very 
popular  law.  In  Rome,  as  in  all  the  other  an- 
cient republics,  the  poor  people  were  conftantly 
in  debt  to  the  rich  and  the  great,  who,  in  order 
to  fecure  their  votes  at  the  annual  eledtions, 
ufed  to  lend  them  money  at  exorbitant  intereft, 
whichj  being  never  paid,  foon  accumulated 
into  a  fum  too  great  either  for  the  debtor  to^ 
pay,  or  for  any  body  elfe  to  pay  for  him.  The 
debtor,  for  fear  of  a  very  fevere  execution,  was 
obliged,  without  any  further  gratuity,  to  votQ 
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for  the  candidate  whom  the  creditor  recom«  c  H  A  B» 
mended.     In  fpite  of  all  the  laws  againft  bribery  ,^^J^ 
and  corruption,  the  bounty  of  the  candidates, 
together  with  the  occafional  diftributions  of  com, 
which  were  ordered  by  the  fenate,  were  the  prin* 
cipal  funds  from  which,  during  the  latter  times 
of  the  Roman  republic,  the  poorer  citizens  de^ 
rived  their  fubfiilence.     To  deliver  themfelves 
from  this  fubjeflion  to  their  creditors,  the  poorer 
citizens  were  continually  calling  out  either  for 
an  entire  abolition  of  debts,  or  for  what  they 
called  New  Tables;  that  is,  for  a  law  whicl| 
fhould  entitle  them  to  a  complete  acquittance, 
upon  paying  only  a  certain  proportion  of  their 
accumulated  debts.    The  law  which  reduced 
the  coin  of  all  denominations  to  a  fixth  part  of 
its  former  value,  as  it  enabled  them  to  pay  their 
debts  with  a  fixth  part  of  what  they  really  owed, 
wad  equivalent  to  the  mofl  advantageous  new 
tables.     In  order  to  fatisfy  the  people,  the  rich 
and  the  great  were,  upon  feveral  different  occa-> 
fions,  obliged  to  confent  to  laws  both  for  abo- 
lifhing  debts,  and  for  introducing  new  tables  j 
and  they  probably  were  induced  to  confent  to 
this  law,  partly  for  the  fame  reafon,  and  partly 
that,  by  liberating  the  public  revenue,  they 
might  reftore  vigour  to  that  government  of 
which  they  themfelves  had  the  principal  difec* 
tion.     An  operation  of  this  kind  would  at  once 
reduce  a  debt  of  a  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
millions  to  twenty-one  millions  three  hundred 
and  thirty-three  thoufand  three^  hundred  and 
ihirty-thre^  pounds  fix  fliillings  and  eight-pence. 
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B  o  o  K  In  the  courfe  o£  the  fecond  Punic  ww  the  As 
was  ftiU  further  reduced,  firft,  from  two  ounces 
of  copper  to  one  ounce ;  and  afterwards  from 
one  ounce  to  half  an  ounce;  that  is,  to  the 
twenty-fourth  part  of  its  original  value.  By  com- 
bining the  three  Roman  operations  into  one,  a 
debt  of  a  hundred  and  twenty-eight  millions  of 
our  preient  money,  might  in  this^  manner  be 
reduced  all  at  once  to  a  debt  of  five  millions 
three  hundred  and  thirty-three  thouiknd  three 
hundred  and  thirty-three  pounds  fix  fliiliings  and 
eight-pence.  Even  the  enormous  debt  of  Great 
Britain  might  in  this  manner  foon  be  paid. 

By  means  of  fuch  expedients  the  coin  of,  I 
believe,  all  nations  has  been  gradually  reduced 
more  and  more  below  its  ^original  value,  and  the 
(ame  nominal  fum  haa  been  gradually  brought  to 
contain  a  fmalier  and  a  fmsdler  quantity  of  filven 

Nations  have  fometimes,  for  the  fame  pur- 
pofe,  adulterated  the  ftandard  of  their  coin; 
that  is,  have  mixed  a  greater  quantity  <^  alloy  in 
it.  If  in  the  pound  weight  of  our  filver  coin, 
for  example,  infi;ead  of  eighteen  penny-weighty 
according  to  the  prefent  ftandard,  liiere  was 
mixed  eight  ounces  of  alloy ;  a  pound  fi^erling, 
or  twenty  ihillings  of  fuch  coin,  would  be  wcHth 
little  more  than  fix  ihillings  and  eight-pence  of 
our  prefent  money.  The  quantity  of  filver  con- 
tained in  fix  fiiillings  and  eight-pence  of  our 
prefent  money,  would  thus  be  raifed  very  neariy 
to  the  denomination  of  a  pound  fterling*  The 
adulteration  of  the  ftandard  has  exactly  the  fame 
e&&  with  what  the  French  call  an  augmentatioi^ 
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or  a  direft  raifing  of  the  denoooination  of  the  chap. 
coin.  '    ^• 

An  augmentation,. or  a  direct  raifing  of  the 
denominatioq  of  the  coin,  always  is,  and  from 
its  nature  muft  be,  an  open  and  avowed  opera-* 
tion.  By  means  of  it  pieces  of  a  finaller  weight 
and  bulk  are  called  by  the  fame  name  which  had 
before  been  given  to  pieces  of  a  greater  weight 
and  bulk.  The  adulteration  of  the  flandard,  on 
the  contrary,  has  generally  been  a  concealed 
operation.  By  means  of  it  pieces  were  iflued 
from  the  mint  of  the  fame  denominations,  and, 
as  nearly  as  could  be  contrived,  of  the  fame 
weight,  bulk,  and  appearance,  with  pieces  which 
had  been  current  before  of  much  greater  value. 
When  King  John  of  France*,  in  order  to  pay  his 
debts,  adulterated  his  coin,  all  the  officers  q£ 
his  mint  were  fwom  to  fecrecy.  Both  opendons 
are  unjufl.  But  a  fimple  augmentation  is  an  in- 
juftice  of  open  violence ;  whereas  an  adulteration 
is  an  injuitice  of  treacherous  fraud.  This  latter 
operation,  therefore,  as  foon  as  it  has  been  diH 
covered,  and  it  could  never  be  concealed  very 
long,  has  always  excited  much  greater  indigna^ 
tion  than  the  former.  The  coin  after  any  con« 
fiderable  augmentation  has  very  feldom  been 
brought  back  to  its  former  weight  j  but  after  the 
greatefl  adulterations  it  has  almofl  always  been 
brought  back  to  its  former  finenefs.  It  has  fcarce 
ever  happened  that  the  fury  and  indignation  of 
the  people  could  otherwife  be  appeafed. 

^  Sep  Du  Clings  Gloflkryy  voce  Moneta ;  the  BeoedldUne  edition. 
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BOOK  In  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL,  and  in 
,  ^^^  ,  the  beginning  of  that  of  Edward  VI.,  the  Engliih 
coin  was  not  only  raifed  in  its  denomination,  but 
adulterated  in  its  ilandard.  The  like  frauds 
were  pra^ifed  in  Scotland  during  the  minority 
of  James  VI.  They  have  occafionally  been 
pra6tifed  in  mofl  other  countries. 

That  the  public  revenue  of  Great  Britain  can 
jiever^  be  completely  liberated,  or  even  that 
any  confiderable  progrefs  can  ever  be  made 
towards  that  liberation,  while  the  furplus  of  that 
.revenue,  or  what  is  over  and  above  defi*aying 
tlie  annual  expence  of  the  peace  eftabliihment, 
is  fo  very  fmall,  it  feems  altogether  in  vain  to 
expert.  That  liberation,  it  is  evident,  can  never 
be  brought  about  without  either  fome  very  con- 
fiderable  augmentation  of  the  public  revenue, 
or  fome  equally  confiderable  redu6tion  of  the 
public  expence.  ^ 

A  more  equal  land  tax,  a  more  equal  tax  upon 
the  rent  of  houfes,  and  fuch  alterations  in  the  pre* 
fent  fyftem  of  cuftoms  and  excife  as  thofe  which 
have  been  mentioned  in  the  /oregoing  chapter, 
might  perhaps,  without  increafing  the  burden  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  people,  but  only  diilribut* 
ing  the  .weight  of  it  more  equally  upon  the  whole, 
produce  a  confiderable  augmentation  of  revenue. 
The  mofl  fanguine  proje6lor,  however,  could 
fcarce  flatter  himfelf  that  any  augmentation  of 
this  kind  would  be  fuch  as  could  give  any  rea- 
fonable  .hopes,  either  of  liberating  the  public 
•  revenue  altogether,  or  even  of  making  fuch  pro- 
grefs towards  that  liberation  in  time  of  peace,  as 
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Cither  to  prevent  or  to  compenfate' the  further  Chap* 
accumulation  of  the  public  debt  in  the  next  .^J^* 
war. 

By  extending  the  Britifii  fyftem  of  taxation  to 
all  the  different  provinces  of  the  empire  inhabited 
by  people  of  either  Britifli  or  European  extrac- 
tion, a  much  greater  augmentation  of  revenue 
might  be  expected.  This,  however,  could  fcarce, 
perhaps,  be  done,  confiftently  with  the  principles 
of  the  Britifli  conftitution,  without  admitting  into 
the  Britifli  parliament,  or  if  you ; will  into  the 
ftates-general  of  the  Britifli  empire,  a  f^ir  and 
'  equal  reprefentation  of  all  thofe  different  pro- 
vinces, that  of  each  province  bearing  tlie  fame 
proportion  to  the  produce  of  its  taxes,  as  the 
reprefentation  of  Great  Britain  might  bear  to  the 
produce  of  the  taxes  levied  upon  Great  Britain. 
The  private  intereft  of  many  powerful  indivi- 
duals, the  confirmed  prejudices  of  great  bodies 
of  people  feem,  indeed,  at  prefent,  to  oppofe 
to  fo  great  a  change  fuch  obilacles  as  it  may  be 
very  diflicult,  perhaps  altogether  impoffible,  to 
furmount.  Without,  however,  pretending  to 
determine  whether  fuch  a  union  be  practicable 
or  imprafibicable,  it  may  not,  perhaps,  be  impro- 
per, in  a  fpeculative  work  of  this  kind,  to  con- 
fider  how  far  the  Britifli  fyfl:em  of  taxation  might 
be  applicable  to  all  the  different  provinces  of  the 
empire ;  what  revenue  might  be  expe6led  from 
it  if  fo  applied,  and  in  what  manner  a  general 
union  of  this  kind  might  be  likely  to  affedl  the 
happinefs  and  profperity  of  the  different  pro- 
vinces comprehended  within  it.  .Such  a  fpecula* 
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BOOK  tton  can  at  worit  be  regarded  but  as  a  new 
^^     ,  Utopia,  lefs  amuling  certainly,  but  not  more 
ufelefs  and  chimerical  than  the  old  on^. 

The  land-tax,  the  flamp-duties,  and  the  dif- 
ferent duties  of  cuiloms  and  excife,  conftitute 
the  four  principal  branches  of  the  Britifli  taxes. 
Ireland  is  certainly  as  able^  and  our  Ameri* 
can  and  Wefl  Indian  plantations  more  able  to 
pay  a  land-tax  than  Great  Britain.      Where  the 
landlord  is  fubje6l  neither  to  tithe  nor  poors  rate, 
he  rnuil  certainly  be  more  able  to  pay  fuch  a  tax, 
than  yrhere  he  is  fubje6t  to  both  tholie  other 
burdens.    The  tithe,  where  there  is  no  modus, 
and  where  it  is  levied  in  kind,  diminiihes  more 
what  would  otherwife  be  the  rent  of  the  landlord, 
than  a  land-tax  which  really  amounted  to  five 
ihillings  in  the  pound.     Such  a  tithe  will  be 
found  in  moft  cafes  to  amount  to  more  than  a 
fourth  part  of  the  real  rent  of  the  land,  or  of 
what  remains  after  replacing  completely  the 
capital  of  the  farmer,  together  with  his  reaf<Hi- 
.  able  profit.  If  all  modjifes  and  all  impropriations 
were  taken  away,  the  complete  church  tithe  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  could  not  weU  be  efti- 
mated  at  lefs  than  fix  or  feven  millions.    If  there 
was  no  tithe  either  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland, 
the  landlords  could  afibrd  to  pay  fix  or  feven 
millions  additional  land-tax,  without  being  more 
burdened  than  a  very  great  part  of  them  are  at 
prefent.      America  pays  no  tithe,  and  could 
therefore  very  well  afford  to  pay  a  land-tax* 
The  lands  in  America  and  the  Weil  Indies,  in- 
deed, are  in  general  not  tenanted  nor  leafed  out 
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Xxi  farmers.  They  could  not  therefore  be  aflefled  chap. 
according  to  any  rent-roll.    But  neither  were  the  ^^^ 
lands  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  4th  of  William 
and  Mary,  aflefled  according  to  any  rent-roll^ 
but  a(!tcording  to  a  very  loofe  and  inaccurate  eftl- 
mation.  The  lands  in  America  might  be  aflefled 
either  in  the  fame  manner,  or  according  to  an 
equitable  valuation  in  confequdnce  of  an  accu^ 
rate  fiurey,  like  tiiat  idiich  was  lately  made  in. 
the  Milaneie,  and  in  the  dominions  of  Auftria, 
Pruffia,  and  Sardinia. 

Stamp-duties,  it  is  evident,  might  be  levied 
without  any  variation  in  all  countries  where  the 
forms  of  law  procefs,  and  the  deeds  by  which 
property  both  real  and  perfonal  is  transferred, 
are  the  fame  or  nearly  the  lame. 

The  extenfion  of  the  cuftom-houfe  laws  of 
Oreat  Britain  to  Ireland  and  the  plantations,  pro^ 
vided  it  was  accompanied,  as  in  juilice  it  ought 
to  be,  with  an  extenfion  of  the  freedom  of  trade, 
would  be  in  the  highefl^  degree  advantageous  to 
both.  All  the  invidious  reflxaints  which  at  pre- 
fent  opprels  the  trade  of  Ireland,  the  diftin^cni 
between  the  enumerated  and  non-enumerated 
commodities  of  America,  would  be  entirely  at 
an  end.  The  countries  north  of  Cape  Finifl^erre 
would  be  as  open  to  every  part  of  the  produce 
of  America,  asthofefouth  of  that  Cape  are  to 
fome  parts  of  that  produce  atprefent.  The  trade 
between  all  the  difierent  parts  of  the  Britifli  em- 
pire  would,  in  coniequence  of  this  uniformity  in 
the  cuflx)m-hou&  laws,  be  as  free  as  the  coaiting 
tarade  of  Great  Britain  is  at  prefent.  The  Britiih 
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BOOK  empire  would  thus  af&rd  within  itfetf  an  lat* 
^2 .  menfe  internal  market  for  every  part  of  the  pro- 
duce of  all  its  different  provinces.  So  great  an 
extenfion  of  market  would  foon  compenfate  both 
to  Ireland  and  the  plantations,  all  that  they  could 
fuffer  from  the  increafe  of  the  duties  of  cuftoms. 
The  excife  is  the  only  part  of  the  Britifli 
fyftem  of  taxation,  which  would  require  to  be 
varied  in  any  refpe6b  according  as  it  was  applied 
to  the  different  provinces  of  the  empire.  It 
might  be  applied  to  Ireland  without  any  varia* 
tion ;  the  produce  and  confumption  of  that  king- 
dom being  exa6lly  of  the  lame  nature  with  thoie 
of  Great  Britain.  In  its  application  to  America 
and  the  Weft  Indies,  of  which  the  produce  and 
confumption  are  fo  very  different  from  thofe  of 
Great  Britain,  fome  modification  might  be  ne- 
ceffary,  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  its  application 
to  the  cyder  and  beer  counties  of  England. 

A  fermented  liquor,  for  example,  which  is 
called  beer,  but  which,  as  it  is  made  of  melafles, 
bears  very  little  refemblance  to  our  beer,  makes 
a  confiderable  part  of  the  common  drink  of  the 
people  in  America.  This  liquor,  as  it  can  be 
kept  only  for  a  few  days,  cannot,  like  our  beer, 
be  prepared  and  flored  up  for  fale  in  great  brew- 
eries; but  eveiy  private  family  muft  brew  it 
for  their  own  ufe,  in  the  fame  manner  as  they 
cook  their  vi6luals.  But  to  fubjed  every  private 
family  to  the  odious  vifits  and  examination  <rf 
the  tax-gatherers,  in  the  fame  manner  as  we  fub- 
je6l  the  keepers  of  alelioufes  and  the  brewers  for 
public  fale,  would  be  altogether  inconfiflent 
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•with  liberty.     If  for  the  fake  of  equality  it  was  c  hap. 
thought  neceflary  to  lay  a  tax  upon  this  liquor,       ^^ 
it  might  be  taxed  by  taxing  the  material  of 
which  it  is  made,  either  at  the  place  of  manu^ 
failure,  or,  if  the  circumftances  of  the  trade  ren- 
dered fuch  an  excife  improper,  by  laying  a  dyty 
upon  its  importation  into  the  colony  in  which  it 
was  to  be  confumed.     Befides  tlie  duty  of  one 
penny  a  gallon  impofed  by  the  Brij^ifli  parliament 
upon  the  importation  of  melaffes  into  America  ; 
there  is  a  provincial  tax  of  this  kind  upon  their 
importation  into  Maffachufets  Bay,  in  fliips  be-  . 
longing  to  any  other  colgny,  of  eight-pence  the 
hogfhead ;  and  another  upon  their  importation, 
from  the  northern  colonies,  into  South  Carolina, 
of  five-pence  the  gallon.     Or  if  neither  of  thefe 
methods  was  found    convenient,   each  family 
might  compound  for  its   confumption  of  this 
liquor,  either  according  to  the  number  of  perfons 
of  which  it  confifted,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
private  families  compound  for  the  malt-tax  in 
England  j   or  according  to  the   different  ages 
and  fexes  of  thofe  perfons,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  feveral  different  taxes  are  levied  in  Holland  \ 
or  nearly  as  Sir  Matthew  Decker  propofes  that 
all  taxes  upon  confumable  commodities  fhould 
be  levied  in  England.     This  mode  of  taxation, 
it  has  already  been  obferved,  when  applied  to 
obje6ls  of  a  fpeedy  confumption,  is  not  a  very 
convenient  one.     It  might  be  adopted;  however, 
in  cafes  where  no  better  could  be  done. 

Sugar,  rum,  and  tobacco,  are  commodities 
Irhich  are  no  where  necefiaries  of  life,  which  ar^ 
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BOOK  become  objeds  of  almoft  univer&I  coiifuinp1ion« 
^*  and  which  are  therefore  extremely  proper  fub- 
jedls  of  taxation.  If  a  union  with  the  colonies 
were  to  take  place,  thofe  commodities  might  be 
taxed  either  before  they  go  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  manufa6fcurer  or  grower ;  or  if  this  mode  of 
taxation  did  not  fuit  the  circumftances  of  thofe 
perfons,  they  might  be  deposited  in  public  ware- 
houies  both  at  the^place  of  manufa6fcure,  and  at 
all  the  different  ports  of  the  empire  to  which 
they  might  afterwards  be  tranlported,  to  remain 
there,  under  the  joint  cuftody  of  the  owner  and 
the  revenue  oflScer,  till  fuch  time  as  they  Ihould 
be  delivered  out  either  to  the  confiimer,  to  the 
merchant  retailer  for  home-confumption,  or  to 
the  merchant  exporter,  the  tax  not  to  be  ad- 
vanced till  fuch  delivery.  When  delivered  out 
for  exportation,  to  go  dutyfree;  upon  proper 
fecurity  being  given  that  they  fhould  reaHy  be 
exported  out  of  the  empire.  Thefe  are  perhaps 
the  principal  commodities  with  regard  to  which 
a  union  with  the  colonies  might  require  fbme 
confiderable  change  in  the  preient  i^em  <^ 
Britifli  taxation. 

What  might  be  the  amount  of  the  revenue 
which  this  fyftem  of  taxation  extended  to  all  the 
different  provinces  of  the  empire  might  produce, 
it  muft,  no  doubt,  be  altogether  impoffible  to 
afcertain  with  tolerable  exadknefs.  By  means 
of  this  iyftem  there  is  annuaHy  levied  in  Great 
Britain,  upon  lefsthan  eight  millions  of  people^ 
more  than  ten  millions  of  revenue*  Ireland 
contains  more  than  two  millions  of  people,  and 
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aceording  to  the  accounts  laid  befin-e  the  con-  chap. 
grefdy  the  twelve  aflociated  provinces  of  America  ,  ^ 
contaiR  more  than  three.  Thofe  accounts^ 
however,  may  have  been  exaggerated,  in  order^ 
perhaps,  either  to  encourage  their  own  people,  cr 
to  intimidate  thofe  of  this  country,  and  we  fhall 
fuppofe  therefore  that  our  North  American  and 
Weft  Indian  colonies  taken  together  contain  no 
more  than  three  millions;  or  that  the  whole 
Britifli  empire,  in  l^urope  and  America,  contains 
no  more  than  thirteen  millions  of  inhabitants.. 
If  upon  lefs  than  eight  millions  of  inhabitants 
this  lyftem  of  taxation  raifes  a  revenue  of  more 
than  ten  millions  fterling;  it  ought  upon  thir- 
teen millions  of  inhabitants  to  raife  a  rievenue  of 
more  than  fixteen  millions  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thoufand  pounds  fterling^  From  this  revenue^ 
fiippofing  that  this  iyftem  could  produce  it,  muft 
be  deducted,  the  revenue  ufually  raifed  in  Ire^^ 
land  and  the  plantations  for  defraying  the  ex- 
pence  of  their  reQ)e6kive  civil  governments.  The 
expence  of  the  civil  and  military  eftablifhment 
<^  Ireland,  together  with  the  intereft  of  the 
public  debt,  amounts,  at  a  medium  of  the  two 
years  which  ended  March  1775,  to  fomething 
U&  than  feven  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand 
pounds  a  year.  By  a  very  exa6t  account  of  the 
revenue  of  the  principal  colonies  of  America 
«nd  the  Weft  Indies,  it  amounted,  before  the 
commencement  of  the  prefent  difturbances, 
to  a  hundred  and  forty-one  thoufand  eight 
hundred  pounds.  In  this  account,,  however, 
the  refvenue  of  Maryland,  of  North  Carolina, 
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BOOK  and  of  all  our  late  acquifitions  both  upon  the 
J^^  ^  continent  and  in  the  iflands,  is  omitted,  which 
may  perhaps  make  a  difference  of  thirty  6r  forty, 
thoufand  pounds.   For  the  fake  of  even  numbers, 
therefore,  let  us  fuppofe  that  the  revenue  necef- 
fary  for  fupporting   the   civil   government  of 
Ireland  and  the  plantations,  may  amount  to  a 
milHon.     There  would  remain  confequently  a 
revenue  of  fifteen  millions  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thoufand  pounds,  to  be  applied  towards  defray- 
ing the  general  expence  of  the  empire,  and 
towards  paying  the  public  debt.     But  if  from 
the  prefent  revenue  of  Great  Britain  a  million 
could  in  peaceable  times  be  fpared  towards  the 
payment  of  that  debt,  fix  millions  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thoufand  pounds  could  very  well  be 
fpared  from  this  improved  revenue.     This  great 
finking  fund  too  might  be  augmented  every 
year  by  the  intereft  of  the  debt  which   had 
been  difcharged  the  year  before,  and  might  in 
this  manner  increafe  fo  very  rapidly,  as  to  be 
fufiicient  in  a  few  years  to  difcharge  the  whole 
debt,  and  thus  to  refl:ore  completely  the  at 
prefent  debilitated  and  languifliing  vigour  of  the 
empire.     In  the  mean  time  the  people  might  be 
relieved  from  fomeof  the  moft  burdenfome taxes  j 
from  thofe  which  are  impofed  either  upon  the 
necefiaries  of  life,   or  upon  the  materials  of 
manufacture.     The  labouring  poor  would  thus 
be  enabled  to  live  better,  to  work  cheaper,  and  to 
fend  their  goods  cheaper  to  market     The  cheap- 
nefs  of  their  goods  would  increafe  the  demand 
for  them,  and  confequently  for  the  labour  of 
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^  thofe  who  produced  them.    This  incf  eafe  in  the  fc  ii  A  P. 
;  demand   for  labour,  would  both  increafe  the  ,  J^^ 
numbers  and  improve  the  circumftances  of  the 
labouring  poor.     Their  confumption  would  in- 
creafe,  and  together  with  it  the  revenue  arifing 
from  all  thofe  articles  of  their  conftiiiiption  iipon 
which  the  taxes  migh.t  be  allowed  to  reittaitl* 
,     The  revenue  arifing  from  this  fyftem  of  taiC- 
ation,  howeverj,  might  not  immediately  increafe 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  people  who  were 
iubjefted  to  it.     Great  indulgence  would  for 
fome  time  be  due  to  thofe  provinces  of  the  em« 
:pire  which  were  thus  fubje6led  to  burthens  to 
-which  they  had  not  before  been  accuflomed,  and 
even  when  the  fame  taxes  came  to  be  levied 
every  where  as  exadlly  as  poffible,  they  would 
not  every  where  produce  a  revenue  proportioned 
to  the  numbers  of  the  people.  In  a  poor  country 
the  confumption  of  the  principal  commodities 
fubjefil  to  the  duties  of  cufloms  and  excife  is  very 
fmall ;  and  in  a  thinly  inhabited  country  the 
opportunities  of  fmuggling  are  verygreat*    The 
x:onfumption  of  malt  liquors  among  the  inferior 
ranks  of  people  in  Scotland  is  very  fmall,  and 
the  excife  upon  malt,  beer,  and  ale,  produces 
Jefs  there  than  in  England,  in  proportion  to  the 
numbers  of  the  people  and  the  rate  of  the  duties, 
which  upon  malt  is  different  on  account  of  a  flip- 
pofed  difference  of  quglity^     In  thefe  particular 
branched  of  the  excife,  there  is  not,  I  apprehend, 
much  more  fmuggling  in  the  one  country  than 
ia  the  other.    The  duties  upon  the  diflillery, 
«nd ,  the  greater  part  of  the  duties  of  cufloms,  in 
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BOCt  jiropdrtion  to  the  numbers  of  people  in  the  te* 
y^    ,  lpe6live  countries,  produce  lefs  in  Scotland  than 
in  England^  hot  only  ott  account  of  the  fmaller 
confutnption  of  the  taxfed  commodities,  but  of 
the  much  greater  facility  of  fmuggling.    In  Ire* 
land,  the  inferior  ranks  of  people  are  flill  poorer 
than  in  Scotland,  and  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try are  almoft  as  thinly  inhabited*    In  Ireland, 
therefore,  the  confumption  of  the  taxed  com- 
modities might,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
the  people,  be  ilill  lefs  than  in  Scotland,  and  the 
facility  of  fmUggling  nearly  the  lame.    In  Ame- 
rica and  the  Weft  Indies  the  white  people  even 
of  the  loweft  rank  are  in  much  better  circum- 
fiances  than  thofe  of  the  fame  rank  in  England, 
and  their  confumption  of  all  the  luxuries  in  whiciv 
they  ufually   indulge    themfelves  is  probably 
much  greaten    The  blacks,  indeed,  who  make 
the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  both  of  the 
fouthem  colonies  Upon  the  continent  and  of  the 
W^ft-India  iflands,  as  they  are  in  a  ftate  of 
iiavery,  are,  no  doubt,  in  a  worfe  condition  than 
the  pooreft  people  either  in  Scotland  or  Ireland. 
We  iiiuft  not,   however,  upon  that  *account, 
imagine  that  they  are  worfe  fed,  or  that  their 
confumption  of  articles  which  might  be  fubje6ted 
to  moderate  duties,  is  lefs  than  that  even  of  the 
lower  ranks  of  people  in  England.    In  order 
that  they  may  work  well,  it  is  the  intereft  of  their 
mafter  that  they  fhould  be  fed  well  and  kept  in 
good  hearty  in  the  fame  manner  as  it  is  his  in- 
tereft that  his  working  cattle  fliould  be  ib.  The 
blacks  accordingly  have  almoft  every  where  their 
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aUowance  of  rum  and  of  melaffes  or  fpruce  beei*,  chap. 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  white  fervants ;  and  ,_^ 
this  allowance  would  not  probably  be  withdrawn, 
though  thofe  articles  ihould  be  fubje6ted  to 
moderate  duties.  The  confumption  of  the  taxed 
commodities,  therefore,  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  inhabitants,  would  probably  be  as 
great  in  America  and  the  Weft  Indies  as  in  any 
part  of  the  Britifh  empire.  The  opportunities 
of  fmuggling,  indeed,  would  be  much  greater  j 
America,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the 
country,  being  much  more  thinly  inhabited  than 
either  Scotland  or  Ireland.  If  the  revenue, 
however,  which  is  at  prefent  raifed  by  the  difc 
ferent  duties  upon  malt  and  malt  liquors,  were  to 
be  levied  by  a  fingle  duty  upon  malt,  the  oppor- 
tunity of  fmuggling  in  the  moft  important  branch 
of  the  excife  would  be  almoft  entirely  taken 
away :  and  if  the  duties  of  cuftom^,  inftead  of 
beit)g  impofed  upon  almoft  all  the  different  arti* 
des  of  importation,  were  confined  to  a  few  of 
the  moft  general  ufe  and  confumption,  and  if  the 
levying  of  thofe  duties  were  fubjefted  to  the 
excife  laws,  the  opportunity  of  fmuggling,  though 
not  fo  entirely  taken  away,  would  be  very  much 
diminiihed.  In  confequence  of  thofe  two,  ap- 
parently, very  fimple  and  eafy  alterations,  the 
duties  of  cuftoms  and  excife  might  probably 
produce  a  revenue  as  great  in  proportion  to  the 
confumption  of  the  moft  thinly  inhabited  pro-* 
vince  as  they  do  at  prefent  in  proportion  to  that 
of  the  moft  populous. 

oca  Hie 
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The  Americans,  it  has  been  faid  indeed,  haVtf 
no  gold  or  fiiver  money  ;  the  interior  commerce 
of  the  country  being  carried  on  by  a  paper  cur* 
rency,  and  the  gold  and  fiiver  which  occafionaDy 
come  among  them  being  all  fent  to  Great  Britain 
in  return  for  the  commodities  which  they  re- 
ceive from  us.  But  without  gold  and  fiiver,  it 
is  added,  there  is  no  poflibility  of  paying  taxes. 
We  already  get  all  the  gold  and  fiiver  which  they 
have.  How  is  it  poflible  to  draw  from  them 
what  they  have  not  ? 

.  The  prefent  fcarcity  of  gold  and  fiOlver  money 
in  America  is  not  the  effe&,  of  the  poverty  of  that 
country,  or  of  the  inability  of  the  people  there  to 
purchafe  thofe  metals*  In  a  country  where  the 
wages  of  labour  are  fo  much  higher,  and  the 
price  of  pro  vifionsfo  much  lower  than  in^England, 
the  greater  part  of  the  people  mull  furely  have 
wherewithal  to  purchafe  a  greater  quantity,  if  it 
were  either  neceflary  or  convenient  for  them  to 
do  fo.  The  fcarcity  of  thofe  metals  therefore, 
muft  be  the  effe6l  of  choice,  and  not  of  neceflity. 

It  is  for  tranfafting  either  domeilic  or  foreign 
|)ufinefs,  that  gold  and  fiiver  money*  is  either 
peceflary  or  convenient. 

The  domefl^ic  bufinefs  of  every  country,  it 
has  been  ihewn  in  the  fecond  book  of  this  In- 
quiry, may,  at  lead  in  peaceable  times,,  be  tranfi 
a6led  by  means  of  a  paper  currency,  with 
jiearly  the  fame  degree  of  conveniency  as  by 
gold  and  fiiver  money.  It  is  convenient  for 
the  Americans,  who  could  always  employ,  with 

profit 
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profit  in  the  improvement  of  their  lands  a  greater  chap. 
ftock  than  they  can  eafily  get,  to  fave  as  much  ^  ™* 
as  poffible  the  expence  of  fo  coftly  an  inftrument 
of  commerce  as  gold  and  filver,  and  rather  to 
employ  that  part  of  their  furplus  produce  which 
would  be  neceflary  for  purchafing  thofe  metals, 
in  purchafing  the  inftruments  of  trade,  the  ma- 
terials of  clothing,  feveral  parts  of  houfehold 
furniture,  and  the  iron  work  neceflary  for  build-* 
ing  and  extending  their  fettlements  and  planta- 
tions ;  in  purchafing,  not  dead  ftock,  but  a6live 
and  produ6bive  ftock.  The  colony  governments 
find  it  for  their  intereft  to  fupply  the  people 
with  fuch  a  quantity  of  paper-money  as  is  fully 
fufficient  and  generally  more  than  fuflicient  for 
tranfa6ting  their  domeftic  bufinefs.  Some  of 
thofe  governments,  that  of  Pennfylvania  par* 
ticularly,  derive  a  revenue  from  lending  this 
paper-money  to  their  fubje6ts  at  ^n  intereft  of 
fo  much  per  cent.  Others,  like  that  of  Mafia- 
chufett- s  Bay,  advance  upon  extraordinary  emer- 
gencies a  paper-money  of  this  kind  for  defraying 
the  public  expence,  and  afterwards,'  when  it 
fuits  the^conveniency  of  the  colony,  redeem  it 
at  the  depreciated  value  to  which  it  gradually 
falls.  In  1747*  that  colony  paid  in  this  manner 
the  greater  part  of  its  public  debts,  with  the 
tenth  part  of  the  money  for  which  its  bills  had 
been  granted.  It  fuits  the  conveniency  of  the 
planters  to  fave  the  expence  of  employing  gold 
and  filver  money  in  their  domeftic  tranfadlions  j 

*  See  Hutcl^oi^'s  Rift,  of  Mf^flacliufett's  Bay,  VoL  II.  pag^  43$, 
Icfeq^. 
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BOOK  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^®  conveniency  of  the  colony  go* 
▼«  vernments  to  fupply  them  wi^  a  medium,  which^ 
though  attended  with  fome  very  confiderable 
diiadvantages,  enables  them  to  fave  that  ex- 
pence.  The  redundancy  of  paper-money  necef- 
jarily  baniihes  gold  and  lilver  from  the  domeftic 
tranfa£tions  of  the  colonies,  for  the  feme  reafon 
that  it  has  baniflied  thofe  metals  from  the  greater 
part  of  the  domeftic  tranfe£tions  in  Scotland ; 
and  in  both  countries  it  is  not  the  poverty,  but 
the  enterprifing  and  projecting  fpirit  of  the 
people,  their  defire  of  employing  all  the  flock 
which  they  can  get  as  active  and  productive 
ilock,  which  has  occafioned  this  redundancy  of 
paper-money. 

In  the  exterior  commerce  which  the  different 
colonies  carry  on  with  Great  Britain,  gold  and 
iilver  are  more  or  lefs  employed,  exa6lly  in  pro* 
portion  as  they  are  more  or  lefk  neceflary.  Where 
thojfe  metals  are  not  neceffary,  they  feldom  ap« 
pear.  Where  they  are  neceffary,  they  are  ge*. 
nerally  found. 

.  In  the  commerce  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  tobacco  colonies,  the  Britiih  goods  are  gene- 
rally advanced  to  the  colonifts  at  a  pretty  long 
credit,  and  are  afterwards  paid  for  in  tobacco5 
rated  at  a  certain  price.  It  is  more  convenient 
for  the  colonifts  to  pay  in  tobacco  than  in  gold 
and  filver.  It  would  be  more  convenient  for 
any  merchant  to  pay  for  the  goods  which  his 
correfpondents  had  fold  to  him  in  fome  other  fort 
of  goods  which  he  might  happen  to  deal  in,  than 
in  money.   Such  a  merchant  would  have  no  oc- 
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eafion  to  keep  any  part  of  hia  dock  by  him  un»  e  R  A  p. 
employed,  and  in  ready  money,  for  anfwering  ^^ 
occafional  demands.  He  could  have,  at  all 
times,  a  larger  quantity  of  goods  in  his  (hop  or 
warehoufe,  and  he  could  deal  to  a  greater  ex« 
tent.  But  it  ieldom  happens  to  be  convenient 
for  all  the  correfpondents  of  a  merchant  to 
receive  payment  for  the  goods  which  they  fell  to 
him,  in  goods  of  fome  other  kind  which  be  hap- 
pens to  deal  in.  The  Britiib  merchants  who 
trade  to  Virginia  and  Maryland  happen  to  be  a 
particular  fet  of  correfpondents,  to  whom  it  is 
more  convenient  to  receive  payment  for  the 
goods  which  they  iell  to  thofe  colonies  in  tobacco 
than  in  gold  and  filver.  They  expe^l  to  make 
a  profit  by  the  fale  of  the  tobacco.  They  could 
make  none  by  that  of  the  gold  and  filver.  Gold 
and  filver,  therefore,  very  feldom  appear  in  the 
commerce  between  Great  Britain  and  thetobacco 
colonies.  Maryland  and  Virginia  have  as  little 
occafion  for  thofe  metals  in  their  foreign  as  in 
their  domefi;ic  commerce.  They  are  faid,  ac* 
cordingly,  to  have  lefs  gold  and  filver  money 
than  any  other  colonies  in  America.  They  are 
reckoned,  however,  as  thriving,  and  confer 
quentlyas  rich,  as  any  of  their  neighbours. 

In  the  northern  colonies,  Pennl}dvania,  New 
York,  New  Jerfey,  the  four  governments  of 
New  England,  &c.  the  value  of  their  own  pro* 
duce  which  they  eitport  to  Great  Britain  is  not 
equal  to  that  of  the  manufadtures  which  they 
import  for  their  own  ufe,  and  for  that  of  ibme 
of  the  other  colonies  to  which  they  are  the  car* 
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BOOK  riers.    A  balance  therefore  mud  be  paid  to  thQ 
.y^  i  ^o^'^^^  country  in  gold  ^nd  filver,  and  thi« 
balance  they  generally  find. 

In  the  fugar  colonies  the  value  of  the  produce 
annually  exported  fe>  Grea^t  Britain  is  muclr 
greater  than  that  of  all  th^  goods  imported  from 
thencct  If  the  fugar  and  rum  annually  fent  to 
the  mother  country  were  p^.id  for  in  thofe  colo- 
nies. Great  Britain  would  be  obliged  to  fend  out 
every  year  a  very  large  balance  in  money,  and 
the  trade  to  the  Weft  Indies  would,  by  a  certaia 
ipecies  of  politicians,  be  confidered  as  extremely 
4ifadyantag^ouSt  But  it  fo  happens,  that  many 
of  the  principal  proprietors  of  the  fugar  planta* 
tions  refide  in  Great  Britain.  Their  rents  are 
remitted  to  thgm  in  fugar  and  rum,  the  produce 
pf  their  eftates.  The  fugar  and  rum  which  the 
*Weft  India  merchants  purchafe  in  thpf@  colonies 
upon  their  own  account,  are  pot  equs^  in  value 
to  the  goods  which  they  i^pnu^ly  fell  there*  A 
balance  therefore  nfiufl  neceflarily  be  paid  to 
them  in  gpld  and  filver,  a^d  this  balance  too  isi 
generally  found, 

The  difficulty  and  irregularity  of  payment 
from  the  different  colonies  to  Great  Britain,  have 
not  been  ^.t  all  in  proportion  tq  the  greatne&  or. 
fmallnefs  of  the  bals^nces  which  were  reipeftively 
4ue  from  them.  Payments  have  in  general  beeq 
more  regular  ffoin  the  northern  than  from  the 
t;obaGCO  ^olonie$,  though  the  former  have  gene* 
rally  paid  ^  pretty  large  balance  in  money,  while 
the  latter  have  either  paid  pp  balance^  or  a  much 
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fmaller  one.  The  difficulty  of  getting  payment  c  H  A  P. 
from  our  different  fugar  colonies  has  been  greater  ^^^• 
or  lefs  in  proportion,  not  fo  much  to  the  extent 
of  the  balances  re^e6lively  due  from  them,  as  ta 
the  quantity  of  uncultivated  land,  which  they 
contained ;  that  is,  to  the  greater  or  fmaller 
temptation  which  the  planters  have  been  under 
of  over-trading,  or  of  undertaking  the  fettlement 
and  plantation  of  greater  quantities  of  wafte 
Jand  than  fuited  the  extent  of  their  capitals. 
The  returns  from  the  great  ifland  of  Jamaica, 
where  there  is  ftill  much  uncultivated  land,  have, 
upon  this  account,  been  in  general  more  irregu- 
lar  and  uncertain,  than  thofe  from  the  fmaller 
iflands  of  Barbadoes,  Antigua,  and  St.  Chrifl 
topher's,  which  have  for  thefe  many  years  been 
completely  cultivated,  and  have,  upon  that 
account,  aflTorded  lefs  field  for  the  fpeculations 
of  the  planter.  Themew  acquifitions  of  Grenada, 
Tobago,  St.  Vincents,  and  Dominica,  have 
opened  a  new  field  for  fpeculations  of  this  kind  ; 
and  the  returns  from  thofe  iflands  have  of  late 
been  as  irregular  and  uncertain  as  thofe  from  the 
great  ifland  of  Jamaica. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  the  poverty  of  the  colo- 
nies which  ocoafions,  in  the  greater  part  of  them, 
the  pirefent  fcarcity  of  gold  and  filver  money. 
Their  great  demand  for  a6live  and  produftive 
flock  makes  it  convenient  for  them  to  have  as 
little  dead  fl:ock  as  poflible ;  and  difpofes  theni 
upon  that  account  to  content  themfelves  with  a 
cheaper,  though  lefs  commodious  infl;rument  of 
eominerce  than  gold  and  filver^  They  are  there- 
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BOOK  by  <snabled  to  convert  the  value  of  that  gAd 
Jl^  ,.  and  filver  into  the  inftraments  of  trade,  into  the 
materials  of  clothing,  into  houfehold  furniture, 
and  into  the  iron  work  neceflary  for  building  and 
extending  their  iettlements  and  plantations.  In 
thofe  branches  of  bufinefs  which  cannot  be 
tranfa6ted  without  gold  and  filver  money,  it  ap« 
pears,  that  they  can  always  find  the  necefiaiy 
quantity  of  thofe  metals ;  and  if  they  frequently 
do  not  find  it,  their  failure  is  generally  the  efhSb^ 
not  of  their  neceffary  poverty,  but  df  their  un- 
neceflary  and  exceffive  enterprife.  It  is  not 
becaufe  they  are  poor  that  their  payments  are 
irregular  and  uncertain ;  but  beciuife  they  are 
too  eager  to  become  exceffively  rich*  Though 
all  that  part  of  the  produce  of  the  colony  taxes, 
which  was  over  and  above  what  was  neceflary 
for  defraying  the  expence  of  their  own  civil  and 
military  eftablifliments,  were  to  be  remitted  to 
Great  Britain  in  gold  and  filver,  the  colonies 
have  abundantly  wherewithal  to  purchafe  the 
requifite  quantity  of  thofe  metals.  They  would 
in  this  cafe  be  obliged,  indeed,  to  exchange  a 
jpart  of  their  furplus  produce,  with  which  they 
now  purchafe  active  and  produd:ive  fi;ock,  for 
dead  fl;ock.  In  tranfa£ting  the£r  domeflic  bufi-^ 
neis  they  would  be  obliged  to  employ  a  cofi^ly 
inflead  of  a  cheap  inilrument  of  commerce ;  and 
the  expence  of  piu-chafing  this  coftly  inftrunient 
might  damp  fomewhat  the  vivacity  and  ardour 
of  their  exceflive  enterprife  in  the  improvement 
of  land*  It  might  not,  however,  be  neceffitry  to 
remit  any  part  of  the  American  revenue  in  gold 
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and  filven  It  might  be  remitted  in  bills  drawn  chap. 
upon  and  accepted  by  particular  merchants  or  ^^J^ 
companies  in  Great  Britain,  to  whom  a  part  of 
the  fprplus  produce  of  America  had  been  con- 
figned,  who  would  pay  into  the  treafury  the 
American  revenue  in  money,  after  having  them* 
felves  received  the  value  of  it  in  goods ;  and  the 
whole  bufinefi  might  frequently  be  tranfadted 
without  exporting  a  fingle  ounce  of  gold  or  filver 
from  America. 

It  is  not  contrary  to  juilice  that  both  Ireland 

and  America  fhould  contribute  towards  the  did 

charge  of  the  public  debt  of  Great  Britain* 

That  debt  has  been  contracted  in  fupport  of  the 

government  eftablifhed  by  the  Revolution,   a 

government  to  which  the  proteftants  of  Ireland 

owe,  not  only  the  whole  authority  which  they  at 

prefent  enjoy  in  their  own  country,  but  every 

fecurity  which  they  polTefi  for  their  liberty,  their 

property,  and  their  religion }  a  government  to 

which  feveral  of  the  colonies  of  America  owe 

their  preient  charters,  and  confequently  their 

prefent  conflitution,  and  to  which  all  the  cdo< 

nies  of  America  owe  the  liberty,  fecurity,  and 

property  which  they  have  ever  fince  enjoyed* 

That  public  debt  has  been  contracted  in  the 

defaice,  not  of  Great  Britain  alone,  but  of  all 

the.  different  provinces  of  the  empire ;  the  im« 

menfq  debt  contra^d  in  the  late  war  in  parti« 

cular,  and  a  great  part  of  that  contracted  in  the 

war  before,  were  both  properly  contracted  in 

defence  q£  America* 

By 
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By  a  union  with  Great  Britain,  Ireland  would 
gain,  befides  the  freedom  of  trade,  other  ad-i^ 
vantages  much  more  important,  and  which 
would  much  more  than  compenfate  any  inc]:eafe 
of  taxes  that  might  accompany  that  unions  By 
the  union  with  England,  the  middling  and  infe- 
rior ranks  of  people  in  Scotland  gained  a  com- 
plete deliverance  from  the  power  of  an  arifto- 
cracy  which  had  always  before  oppreffed  them. 
By  an  union  with  Gres^t  Britain,  the  greater  part 
of  the  people  of  all  ranks  in  Ireland  would  gain 
an  equally  complete  deliverance  from  a  much 
more  oppreffiv^  ariftocracy ;  an  ariftocraey  not 
fourided,  like  that  of  Scotland,  in  the  natural 
and  refpefilable  diftin^tions  of  birth  and  fortune; 
but  in  the  moil  odious  of  all  diflin^tions,  thpie 
of  religious  and  political  pfejudices  j  di(lin£lion9 
which,  more  than  any  other,  animate  both  the 
infolence  of  the  oppreffors  and  the  hatred  and 
indignation  of  the  opprefied,  and  which  com- 
monly render  the  inhabitants  of  the  fame  eoun- 
try  more  hqilile  to  one  another  than  thofe  of 
difFa*ent  countries  ever  are.  Without  a  union 
with  Great  Britain,  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland 
are  not  likely  for  many  ages  to  confider  th^n% 
felves  as  one  people. 

No  oppreffive  ariftocracy  has  ever  prevailed  in 
the  colonies.  Even  they,  however,  would,  in 
pointof.happinefs  and  tranquillity,  gain  confider- 
ably  by  a  union  with  Great  Britain*  It  would; 
at  leaft,  deliver  them  from  thofe  rancorous  and 
virulent  factions  which  are  infeparable    firom 
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linall  democracies,  and  which  have  fo  frequently  chap. 
divided  the  afFe6lions  of  their  people,  and  dif*  ™* 
turbed  the  tranquillity  of  their  governments,  in 
their  form  fo  nearly  democratical.  In  the  cafe 
of  a  total  feparation  from  Great  Britain,  which, 
unlefs  prevented  by  a  union  of  this  kind,  feems 
very  likely  to  take  place,  thofe  fadlions  would 
be  ten  times  more  virulent  than  ever.  Before 
the  commencement  of  the  prefent  difturbances, 
the  coercive  power  of  the  mother  country  had 
always  been  able  to  reftrain  thofe  factions  from 
breaking  out  into  any  thing  worfe  than  grofs 
brutality  *tid  infult.  ,  If  that  coercive  power 
were  entirely  taken  away,  they  would  probably 
foon  break  out  into  open  violence  and  blood- 
flied.  In  all  great  countries  which  are  united 
under  one  uniform  government,  the  fpirit  of 
party  commonly  prevails  lefs  in  the  remote  pro- 
vinces than  in  the  x^entre  o^  the  empire.  The 
diftance  of  thofe  provinces  from  the  capital,  from 
the  principal  feat  of  the  great  fcramble  of  fac- 
tion and  ambition,  makes  them  enter  lefs  into 
the  views  of  any  of  the  contencUng  parties,  and 
renders  them  more  indifferent  and  impartial 
i5>e6lators  of  the  conduct  of  all.  The  fpirit  of 
party  prevails  lefs  in  Scotland  than  in  England. 
In  the  cafe  of  a  union  it  would  probably  pre* 
vail  lefs  in  Ireland  than  in  Scotland,  and  the 
colonies  would  probably  foon  enjoy  a  degree  of 
concord  and  unanimity  at  prefent  unknown  in 
any  part  of  the  Britifti  empire.  Both  Ireland 
a-nd  the  colonies,  indeed,  would  be  fubje6led  to 
heavier:  taxes  ihan  any  which  they  at  prefent 
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Book  pay.  In  confequence,  however,  of  a  diligeiit 
v^  ^  and  faithful  application  of  the  public  revenue 
towards  the  difcharge  of  the  national  debt^  the 
greater  part  of  thofe  taxes  might  not  be  of  long 
continuance,  and  the  public  revenue  of  Great 
Britain  might  foon  be  reduced  to  what  was 
neceflary  for  maintaining  a  moderate  peace 
eftablifhment. 

The  territorial  acquifitions  of  the  Eaft  India 
Company,  the  undoubted  right  of  the  Crown, 
that  is,  of  the  ftate  and  people  of  Great  Britain, 
might  be  rendered  another  Iburce  of  revenue 
more  abundant,  perhaps,  than  all  thofe  already 
mentioned.  Thofe  countries  are  reprefented  as 
more  fertile,  more  extenfive ;  and,  in  proportion 
to  their  extent,  much  richer  and  more  populous 
than  Great  Britain.  In  order  to  draw  a  great  re- 
venue from  thetn,  it  would  not  probably  be  ne-» 
ceffary  to  introduce  any  new  fyftem  of  taxation 
into  countries  which  are  already  fufficiently  and 
more  than  fufficiently  taxed.  It  might,  perhaps, 
be  more  proper  to  lighten  than  to  aggravate,  the 
burden  of  thofe  unfortunate  countries,  and  to 
endeavour  to  draw  a  revenue  from  them,  not  by 
impofing  new  taxes,  but  by  preventing  the  em- 
bezzlement and  mifapplication  of  the  greater 
part  of  thofe  which  they  already  pay. 

If  it  fliould  be  found  impra6iicable  for  Great 
Britain  to  draw  any  conliderable  augmentation  of 
revenue  from  any  of  the  refources  above  men- 
tioned ;  the  only  refource  which  can  remain  to 
her  is  a  diminution  of  her  expence.  In  (lie  mode 
of  collecting,  and  in  that  of  expending  the  jpub^ 
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lie  revenue  j  though  in  both  there  may  be  ilill  c  H  a  p. 
room  for  improvement  j  Great  Britain  feems  to  ™' 
be  at  leaft  as  (economical  as  any  of  her  neigh- 
bours. The  military  eftablifliment  which  fhe 
maintains  for  her  own  defence  in  time  of  peace, 
is  more  moderate  than  that  of  any  European 
ftate  which  jcan  pretend  to  rival  her  either  in 
wealtli  or  in  power.  None  of  thofe  articles,  there- 
fore, feem  to  admit  of  any  confiderable  reduc- 
tion of  expence.  The  expence  of  the  peace 
eftablifliment  of  the  colonies  was,  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  prefent  difturbances,  very  con- 
fiderable, and  is  an  expence  which  may,  and  if  no 
revenue  can  be  drawn  from  them,  ought  cer- 
tainly to  be  laved  altogether.  This  conftant  ex- 
pence  in  time  of  peace,  though  very  great,  is  in- 
fignificant  in  comparifon  with  what  the  defence 
of  the  colonies  has  cofl  us  in  time  of  war.  The  lafl 
war,  which  was  undertaken  altogether  on  account 
of  the  colonies,  cofl  Great  Britain,  it  has  already 
been  obferved,  upwards  of  ninety  millions.  The 
Spanifh  war  of  1739  was  principally  undertaken 
on  their  account  j  in  which,  and  in  the  French 
war  that  was  the  confequence  of  it.  Great  Bri- 
tain fpent  upwards  of  forty  millions,  a  great 
part  of  which  ought  juflly  to  be  charged  to  the 
colonies.  In  thofe  two  wars  the  colonies  cofl 
Great  Britain  much  more  than  double  the  fum 
which  the  national  debt  amounted  to  before 
the  commencement  of  the  firft  of  them.  Had 
it  not  been  for  thofe  Wars  that  debt  might, 
and  probably  would  by  this  time,  have  been 
completely  paid }  ai^d  had  it  not  been  for  the 
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K  colonies^  the  former  of  thofe  wars  might  not,  aril 
the  latter  certainly  would  not  have  been  under- 
taken. It  was  becaufe  the  colonies  were  fuppofed 
to  be  provinces  of  the  Britifli  empire^  that  thisr 
expence  was  laid  out  upon  them.  But  countries 
which  contribute  neither  revenue  nor  military 
force  towards  the  fupport  of  the  empire,  cannot 
be  confidered  as  provinces.  They  may  perhaps 
be  confidered  as  appendages,  as  a  fort  of  Iplen- 
did  and  Ihowy  equipage  of  the  empire.  But  if 
the  empire  can  no  longer  fupport  the  expence 
of  keeping  up  this  equipage,  it  ought  certainly 
to  lay  it  do¥ni ;  and  if  it  cannot  raife  its  reve- 
nue in  proportion  to  its  expence,  it  ought,  at 
leaft,  to  accommodate  its  expence  to  its  revetiue. 
If  the  colonies,  notwithftanding  their  refufal 
to  fubmit  to  Britifh  taxes,  are  flill  to  be  confi* 
dered  as  provinces  of  the  Britifli  empire,  their 
defence  in  fome  future  war  may  coft  Great  Bri- 
tain as  great  an  expence  as  it  ever  has  done  in 
any  former  war.  The  rulers  of  Great  Britaiii 
have,  for  more  than  a  century,  pafl,  amufed  the 
people  with  the  imagination  that  they  poflefled 
a  great  empire  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  Atlantic. 
This  empire,  however,  has  hitherto  exifted  in 
imagination  only.  It  has  hitherto  been,  not  an 
empire,  but  the  projedt  of  an  empire  j  not  a 
gold  mine,  but  the  proje6l  of  a  gold  mine;  a  pro* 
je6l  which  has  coft,  which  continue3  to  coft,  and 
which,  if  purfued  in  the  fame  way  as  it  has  been 
hitherto,  is  likely  to  coft,  immenfe  expence^ 
without  being  likely  to  bring  any  profit  ;/or  the 
efFe6ls  of  the  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade>  it 
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has  been  fliewn,  are,  to  the  great  body  of  the  c  H  A  P. 
people^  mere  lofs  inftead  of  profit.  It  is  furely  ^^^^L 
now  time  that  our  rulers  Ihould  either  realize 
this  golden  drean^  in  which  they  have  been  in- 
dulging  thenoielves,  perhaps,  as  well  as  the  peo-> 
pie ;  or,  that  they  fliould  awake  from  it  them- 
ielves,  and  endeavour  to  awaken  the  people*  If 
the  proje^  cannot  be  completed,  it  ought  to  be 
given  up.  If  any  of  the  provinces  of  the  Britifli 
empire  cannot  be  made  to  contribute  towards 
the  fupport  of  the  whole  empire,  it  is  furely  time 
that  Great  Britain  ihould  free  herfelf  from  the 
€xpence  of  defending  thofe  provinces  in  time  of 
war,  and  of  fupporting  any  part  of  their  civil  or 
military  eflablifliments  in  time  of  peace,  and  eur 
deavour  to  accommodate  her  future  views  and 
defigns  to  the  real  mediocrity  of  her  circunv^ 
ftances/  , 
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jiBSENTEE  tax,  the  propriety  of,  confidered,  with  reference  to 

'^^  Ireland,  iv.  373. 

Accounts  of  money,  in  modem  Europe,  all  kept,  and«  the  value  of 
goods  computed,  in  filver,  ii.  58. 

ASorty  public,  paid  for  the  contempt  attending  their  profeffion,  ii.  163. 

Africa^  cau(e  affigned  for. the  barbarous  ftate  of  the  interior  parts  of 
that  continent,  ii.  32. 

African  company,  eftablifhment  and  conftitution  of,  iv.  1 1 7 ,  Receive 
an  annual  allowance  from  parliament  for  forts  and  garrifons,  120. 
The  company  not  under  lufficient  controul,  thtd.  Hiftory  of  the 
Royal  African  company,  124.  Decline  of,  125.  Rife  of  thepre- 
fent  company,  126. 

Age^  the  foundation  of  rank  and  precedency  in  rude  as  well  as  civi* 
lized  focieties,  iv.  75. 

Aggregate  fund,  in  the  Britifh  finances,  explained,  iv.  408. 

Agio  of  the  Bank  of  Amflerdam  explained,  iii.  2 1 8.  Of  the  Bank  of 
Hamburgh,  220»  The  agio  at  Amflerdam,  how  kept  at  a  medium 
rate,  231. 

Agriculture i  the  labour  of,  does  not  admit  of  fuch  fubdivifions  as  ma- 
nufa6kures,  ii.  9.  This  impoffibility  of  feparation  prevents  agri* 
culture  from  improving  equally  with  manufadures,  10.  Natural 
ftate  of,  in  a  new  cojbny,  140.  Reouires  more  knowledge  and 
experience  than  moft  mechanical  profemons,  and  yet  is  earned  on 
without  any  reftridions,  196.  The  terms  ol  rent  now  adjufte^  be- 
tween landlord  and  tenant,  223.  Is  extended  by  good  roads  and 
navigable  canals,  228.  Under  what  circumftances  pafture  land  is 
more  valuable  than  arable,  232.  Gardening  not  a  very  eainfiil  em- 
plo]^ment,  237.  Vines  the  moft  profitable  article  of  cmture,  239. 
£ftimateB  of  profit  from  proje6l8,  very  fallacious,  240.  Cattle  and 
tillage  mutuaUy  improve  each  other,  344.    Remarks  on  that  of 
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Scotland,  346.   Remarks  on  that  of  North  America,  349.  Poultiy 


Scotland,  340.  Kemarks  on  that  or  North  America,  349.  rouitiy 
a  profitable  article  in  hufbandry,  352.  Hogs,  354.  Pajry,  35^. 
■r.  -J fi-_jL  • *?tely  improved,  358.     The  exten- 

r  price  of  apimal  food^  reduces  that 


Evidences  of  land  being  completely  improved,  358.     The  exten- 
iion  of  cultivation  as  it  raifes  the  price  of  animal  food 


of  vegetables,  382. 

^gricuUurCf  by  whom  and  how  praftifed  under  feudal  government^ 
iii.  8.  Its  operations  not  fo  much  intended  to  increafe,  as  to  dired^ 
the  fertility  of  nature,  52.  Has  been  the  caufe  of  the  profperity  of 
the  Pritiih  colonies  in  America,  57.  The  profits  of,  exaggerated 
by  projediors,  71.  On  equal  terms,  is  naturally  preferred  to 
trade,  76.  Artificers  neceflary  to  the  carrying  it  on,  77.  Was  not 
attended  to  by  the  Northern  deftroyers  of  the  Roman  Empire,  81. 
The  ancient  policy  of  Europe  unfavourable  to,  98.  Was  promote4. 
by  the  commerce  and  manufaAures  oiF  towns,  130.  The  wealth 
arifing  from,  more  folid  and  durable,  than  that  which  proceeds 
from  commerce,  137.  Is  not  encouraged  by  the  bounty  on  the 
exportation  of  corn,  267.  Why  the  proper  bufinefs  of  new  com* 
panics,  432. 

ff The  prefent  agripultural  fyftem  of  political  ecqnqmy 

adopted  in  France,  defcribed,  iv.  4.  Is  difcouraged  by  reftridion^ 
and  prohibitions  in  trade,  17.  Ip  favoured  beyond  manufafluref, 
in  China,  30.  And  in  Indoftan,  33,  Does  not  require  fo  exten- 
.five  a  market  as  mani^fadurg^,  35.  To  check  manufa6kures,  in 
order  to  promote  agriculture,  fiufe  policy,  41.  Landlords  ought 
to  be  encouraged  to  cultivate  part  of  their  own  land,  266. 

^Ocavahi  the  tax  in  Spain  fo  palled^  explained  and  confidered, 
iv.  381.  The  ruin  of  the  Spamfh  inanufadlures  attfib^ted  to^his 
tax,  382.  '  . 

AlehoufeSf  the  number  of,  not  the  eQcient  caufe  of  drunkennefs^  iii* 
50.  241. 

Allodial  rights,  miilaken  for  feudal  rights,  iii.  122.  The  introduc* 
tion  of  the  feudal  law  tended  to  moderate  the  authority  of  the  allo« 
dial  lords,  124. 

^tnhqffadorsy  the  firft  motive  of  their  appoiptment|  iv.  108. 

^mcrkoi  why  labour  is  dearer  in  North  America  than  in  England, 
ii.  105.  Great  increafe  of  population  there,  10^.  Common  x^te  of 
intereft  there,  140.  Is  a  new  market  for  the  produce  of  its  o^ru 
filver  mines,  316.  Th^  firft  accounts  of  the  two  empires  of  Peru 
and  Mexico,  greatly  exaggerated,  317.  Improving  ftate  of  the 
Spanifii  colonies,  318.  Afjcount  pf  the  paper  currency  of  the  Bri- 
tifh  colonics,  493. 

-~ Caufe  of  the  rapid  profperity  of  the.Britifh  colonies  tl\erc, 

iii  57.  Why  manufattures  for  diftant  lale  h^ve  never  been  ^Ila- 
blifhed  there,  78.  It9  fpe^dy  improvement  o^ng  to  s^ffiftance  from 
foreign  capitals,  80.  The  purcbafe  and  improvement  of  unculti- 
vated land,  the  moft  profitable  employment  of  capitals,  132*  Cpm- 
niercial  alterations  produced  by  the  difcovery  of,  169/  3ut  two 
fiyiliaed  nations  found  on  the  whole  continent,  1^9.    The  ^e^th 
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6f  the  North  Atnerican  colonies  increafe<l»  thougK  the  balance  of 
trade  continued  againil  them,  25 1*  Madeira  >Brine,-  how  introduced 
there,  257.  Hiftorical  review  of  the  European  fettlements  in,  348.  ' 
Gf  Spain,  ^62.  Of  Holland,  367.  Ot  France,  368.  Of  Bri- 
tain, 370.  Ecclefiailical  government  in  the  fevend  European  co- 
lonies, 374.  Fifh  a  principal  article  of  trade  from  North  America 
to  Spain^  Portugal,  and  the  Mediterranean,  380.  Naval  (lores  to 
Britain,  382.  Little  credit  due  to  the  policy  of  Europe  from  the 
fuccefs  of  the  colonies,  397,  The  difcovery  and  colonization  of, 
how  far  stdvaritagedus  to  Europe,  400..  And  to  America,  458* 
The  colonies  in,  governed  by  a  fpirit  of  monopoly,  467.  The  ki- 
tereft  of  the  confumer  in  Britain  facrificed  to  that  of  the  producer, 
by  the  fyilem  of  colonization,  517. 

America,  plan  for  extending  the  Britifh  fyftem  of  taxation  over  all 
the  provinces  of,  iv.  442.  The  queftion  how  the  Americans  could 
pay  taxes  without  fpecie,  confidered,  452.  Ought  in  juftice  to 
contribute  tof  difcharge  the  public  debt  of  Great  Britain,  45^* 
Expediency  of  their  union  with  Britain,  460.  The  Britifh  empire 
there  a  mere  projed,  464. 

Amjlerdamy  agio  of  the  Bank  of,  explained,  iii.  218.  Occafion  of  its 
eftabliftiment,  220.  Advantages  attending  payments  there,  221. 
Rate  demanded  for  keeping  money  there,  223.  Prices  at  which 
buDitta  ind  coin  are  received,  225,  Note.  This  bank,  the  great 
varehoufe  of  Europe  for  bullion,  228.  Demands  upon,  how  made 
and  anfwered,  229.  The  agio  ofj  how  kept  at  a  medium  rate,  231. 
The  treafure  of,  whether  all  preferved  in  it*  rdpofitories,  thid.  The 
amount  of  its  treafure  only  to  be  conjedlCired,  233.  Fees  paid  to 
the  bank  for  tranfa6king  bufinefs,  ihtd. 

Annuities  for  terms  of  years,  and  for  lives,  in  the  Briufh  finances, 
hiflorical  account  of,  iv.  41 1. 

Apothecaries^  the  profit  on'their  drugs  unjuftly  fligmatized  as  exorbi- 
tant, ii.  171. 

Apprentice/hit^  the  nature  and  intention  of  this  bond  fervitude  ex- 
plained, ii.  155.  The  limitations  impofed  on  various  trades,  as  to 
the  number  ot  apprentices^  184.  The  ftatute  of  apprenticefliip  in 
England,  186.  Apprenticefhips  in  France  and  Scotland,  187. 
General  remarks  on  the  tendency  and  operation  of  long  appren- 
ticefhips, 188. 

p—  The  ftatute  of,  ought  to  be  repealed,  iii.  205. 

Arabs i  their  manner  of  fupporting  war,  iv.  45. 

Army^  three  different  ways  by  which  a  nation  may  maintain  one  in  a 
dittant  country,  iii.  157. 

P^ Standing,  diftindion  between  and  a  militia,  iv.  ^6,     Hiftori- 

cal  review  of,  61  •     The  MaeedoniAn  afrmy,  ibid.     Carthaginian 
army,  62.     Roman  army,  63.     Is  alone  able  to  perpetua,te  the 
civilization  of  a  country,  68.     Is  the  fpeedieft  engine  for  civilizing 
a  barbarous  country,  ibid.     Under  what  circumftances  dangerout^ 
to,  a^d  under  what  favourable  to,  liberty,  69* 
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jtrtlficerty  prohibited  hj  law  from  going  to  forei^  countries,  iii.  51  j^ 
Refiding  abroad,  and  not  returning  on  notice,  expofed  to  out* 
lawry,5i4.     See  Manufaffure, 

jifdruhal^  his  army  greatly  improved  by  difcipline,  iv.  62,  How  de- 
feated, 63. 

Ajfembhy  houfes  of,  in  the  Briti(h  colonies,  the  confUtutional  freedom 
of,  ihewn,  iU.  391. 

.^^^^ocontrad,  IV,  129. 

^m%ti  of  bread  and  ale,  remarks  on  that  ftatute,  ii.  279.  286. 

Augujlusy  emperor,  emancipates  the  flaves  of  Vedius  PoUio,  for  his 
cruelty,  iii.  396. 

B 

Balance oizxxaxisiL  produce  and  confumption  explained,  iii.  250.  'May 
be  in  favour  of  a  nation^  when  the  balance  of  trade  is  againft  it,  251. 

Balance  of  trade,  no  certain  criterion  to  determine  on  which  fide  it 
turns  between  two  countries,  iii»  212.  The  current  do£fcrine  of,  on 
which  nioft  regulations  of  trade  are  founded,  abfurd,  235 .  If  even, 
by,  the  exchange  of  their  native  commodities,  both  fides  may  be 
gainers,  236.  How  the  balance  would  ftand,  if  native  commodi- 
ties on  one  fide  were  paid  with  foreign  commodities  on  the  other, 
237.  How  the  balance  ftands  when  commodities  are  purchafed  with 
gold  and  filver,  239.  The  ruin  of  countries  often  predided  from 
the  dodrine  of  an  unfavourable  balance  of  trade,  249. 

Banks9  ^at  increafe  of  trade  in  Scotland,  fince  the  eftablifiiment  of 
them  m  the  principal  towns,  ii.  442.  Their  ufual  courfe  of  bufi- 
nefs,  444.  Confequences  of  their  ifiuin^  too  much  paper,  449. 
Neceffary  caution  for  fome  time  obferved  by  them  with  regard  to 
giving  credit  to  their  cuflomers,  456*  Limits  of  the  advances  they 
may  prudently  make  to  traders,  ^Go,  How  injured  by  the  pradice 
of  drawing  and  redrawing  bills,  467.  Hiftory  of  the  Ayr  Bank, 
471.  Hiftory  of  the  Bank  of  England,  479.  The  nature  and 
public  advantage  of  banks  confidered,  483.  Bankers  might  carry 
on  their  bufinefs  with  lefs  paper,  488.  Effeds  of  the  optional 
claufes  in  the  Scots  notes,  492. 

— Origin  of  their  eftablifliment,  iii.  220.  Bank  money  ex- 
plained, 221.  Of  England,  the  condud  of,  in  regard  to  the 
coinage,  337. 

■■  ■  Joint  ftock'companies  why  well  adapted  to  the  trade  of  bank- 
ing, iv.  146.  148.  A  doubtful  queftion  whether  the  govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain  is  equal  to  the  management  of  the  Bank  to 

.  profit,  243. 

Bankers^  the  credit  of  their  notes  how  eftablifhed,  ii.  434.  The 
nature  of  the  banking  bufinefs  explained,  435.  444. 

*.—_«- The  multiplication  and  competition  of  bankers,  under  pro- 
per regulation,  of  iervice  to  public  credit,  498. 
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•  JBatiiiif  Mr.  his  account  of  the  quantity  of  Portugal  gold  fent  weekly 

to  England,  iii.  328. 
SiOronsi  feuda],  their  power  contraded*  by  the  grant  of  municipal 

privileges,  iii.  10 j.     Their  extenfive  authority,  121.  .  How  they 

toft  their  authority  over  their  vaflals,  125.    And  the  power  to 

difturb  their  country,  129. 
Barter 9  the  exchange  of  one  commodity  for  another,  the  propenfity 

to,  of  exteniive  operation,  and  peculiar  to  man,  ii.  20.    Is  not 

fufficient  to  carry  on  the  mutual  intercourfe  of  mankind,  33.     See 

Comfncrccm 
Sataviay  caufes  of  the  profperity  of  the  Dutch  fettlement  there» 

iii- 475: 

Beaver  ikins,  review  of  the  policy  ufed  in  the  trade  for,  iii.  511. 

Beef,  cheaper  now  in  London  than  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  ii.  235. 
Compared  with  the  prices  of  wheat  at  the  corref ponding  tinoes,  236. 

Benefices^  ecclefiaftical,  the  tenure  of,  why  rendered  fecure,  iv.  2 10. 
llie  power  of  collating  to,  how  taken  from  the  Pop^,  in  England 
and  France,  220.  General  equality  of,  among  the  Prefbyterians^ 
229.     Good  e£Fed8  of  this  equality,  230. 

Bengalf  to  what  circumftances  its  early  improvement  in  agriculture  and 
manufadures  was  owing,  ii.  31.  Prelent  miferable  ftate  of  the 
country,  no.     Remarks  on  the  high  rates  of  interefl  there,  143. 

m  Oppreffive  conduct  of  the  Englifh  there  to  fuit  their  trade  in 

opium,  iii.  477. 

—  why  more  remarkable  for  ^the  exportation  of  manufadures 

than  of  grain,  iv.  35. 

Bemet  brief  hiftory  of  the  republic  of,  iii.  to8. 

■  Eftablifliment  of  the  reformation  there,  iv.  223.  Application 

of  the  revenue  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  235.  Denves  a  revenue 
from  the  intereit  of  its  treafure,  245. 

Bills  of  Exchange^  pun6iuality  in  the  payment  of,  how  fecured, 
ii.  464.  The  pernicious  pra^ice  of  drawing  and  redrawing  ex« 
plained,  465.  The  arts  made  ufe  of  to  difguue  this  mutual  traffic 
m  bills,  469. 

Births  fuperiority  of,  how  it  confers  refped  and  authority,  iv.  77; 

Byhopsy  the  ancient  mode  of  ele6Ung  them,  and  how  altered,  iv.  2 12* 
^  220. 

Bodyy  natural  and  political,  analogy  between,  iv.  20. 

Bohemia,  account  of  the  tax  there  on  the  induftry  of  artificers,  iv.  225. 

Bounty  on  the  exportation  of  com,  the  tendency  of  this  meafure  ex* 
amined,  iL  303. 

Bounties,  why  given  in  commerce,  iii.  174.     On  exportation,  the 

«  policy  of  granting  them  confidered,  261.  On  the  exportation 
of  com,  263.  This  bounty  impofes  two  taxes  on  the  peqple^ 
266,  Evil  tendency  of  this  bounty,  274.  The  bounty  only  bene, 
ficial  to  the  exporter  and  importer,  276.  Motives  of  the  country 
gentlemen  in  granting  the  bounty,  ihiJ*  A  trade  which  requires 
a  bounty,  neceffarily  a  lofing  trade,  279.  Tonnage  bounties  to 
ihe  fifheries  confidered^  281.    Account  of  the  white-herring  fUh* 
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9rff  287.     Remarks  on  other  bounties,  288.    A  retiew  tff  tbe 
principles  on  which  they  are  generally  granted,  489.     Thofe 

f  ranted  on  American  produce  founded  on  miftaken  policy,  493^ 
low  they  affe^  the  confumer,  516. 

Bourdeaux^  why  a  town  of  great  trade,  iii.  lo* 

Brazil,  grew  to  be  a  powerful  colony  under  negle^,  iii.  364.  The 
Dutcb  invaders  expelled  by  the  Portugueze  colonifts,  365.  Com- 
puted number  of  inhabitants  there,  ibid.  The  trade  of  the  prind- 
pal  provinces  opprefTed  by  the  Portugueze,  376. 

Bread,  its  relative  value  with  butcher's  meat  compared,  it.  230. 235. 

Brewery,  regions  for  transferring  the  taxes  on,  to  the  nialt,  iv.  363. 

Bridges,  how  to  be  ere£led  and  maintained,  iv.  94. 

Britain,  Great,  evidences  that  labour  is  fufficiently  paid  for  thciVy 
xi.  1 1 1 .  The  price  of  provifions  nearly  the  fame  in  moil  places,  11 2. 
Great  variations  in  the  price  of  labour,  113.     Vegetables  imported 

*  from  Flanders  in  the  laft  century,- 1 18.  Hiflorical  account  of  the 
alterations  interefl  of  money  has  undergone,  135.  Double  intereft 
deemed  a  reafonable  mercantile  profit,  148. 

In  what  refpeds  the  carrying  trade  is  advantageous 


to,  iii.  66.  Appears  to  enjoy  more  of  the  carrying  trade  of  Europer 
than  it  really  ha^,  69^  Is  the  only  country  of  Europe  in  which  the 
obligation  of  purveyance  is  abo1i(hed>  96'.  Its  funds  for  the  fupport 
of  foreign  wars  inquired  into,  159.  Why  never  likely  to  be  much- 
affeded  by  the  free  importation  of  Irifh  cattle,  187.  No  fait  pro- 
vifions, 1 89*  Could  be  Httle  affedted  by  the  importation  of  foreign- 
corn,  ihid>  The  policy  of  the  commercial  reftraints  on  the  trade 
with  France  examined,  211.  The  trade  with  France  might  be 
more  advantageous  to  each  coun^  than  that  with  any  other,  247. 
Why  one  of  the  richeft  countries  in  Europe,  while  Spain  and  Porto- 
gal  are  among  the  pooreft,  320.  Review  of  her  American  colonies^ 
370.  The  trade  of  her  colonies,  how  regulated,  378.  Diftindioa 
between  enumerated  and  non-enumerated  commodities,  explained, 
iUd.  Reftrains  manufadures  in  America,  385.  Indulgences 
granted  to  the  colonies,  388.  Conftitutional  freedom  of  her  colony 
government,  391  •  The  fiigar  colonies  of,  worfe  governed  than 
thofe  of  France.  394.  Difadvantages  refulting  from  retaining  the 
exclufive  trade  of  tobacco  with  Maryland  and  Virginia,  407.  The 
navigation  a6l  has  increafed  the  colony  trade,  at  the  expence  of 
many  other  branches  of  foreign  trade,  411.  The  advantage  of  the 
colony  trade  edimated,  417.  A  gradual  relaxation  of  the  exclu- 
five trade,  recommended,  426.  Events  which  have  concurred  to 
prevent  the  ill  effeds  of  the  lofs  of  the  colony  trade,  427.  The  na- 
tural good  effeds  of  the  colony  trade,  more  than  counterbalance 
the  badeffe^ks  of  the  monopoly,  431.-  To  maintain  a  monopoly, 
the  principal  end  of  the  dominion  aiTumed  over  the  colonies,  441. 
Has  derived  nothing  but  lofs  from  this  dominion^  443.  Is  perhaps 
the  only  ilate  which  has  only  increafed  its  expences  by  extending  iu 
empire,  451.  The  conftitution  of,  would  have  been  completed  by 
admitting  of  American  reprefentation,  456.    Review  of  the  admi- 
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liiftratidli  bf  the  Eaft  India  Company,  480.     The  intereft  of  the^ 
confumer  facrificed  to  that  of  the  producer  in  raifing  an  empire  in 
America,  517. 
Btttain^  Greatj  the  annual  revenue  of,  compared  with   its  annual 
rents  and  intereft  of  capital  ftock,  iv.  250.     The  land  tax  of,  con- 
fidered,  259.     Tythes,  274.     Window  tax,  290.      Stamp  duties, 
316.321.     Poll  taxes  in  the  reign  of  William  III.  328.     The  uni- 
iirmity  of  taxation   in,  favourable  to  internal  trade,  382^.      The 
fyftem  of  taxation  in,  compared  with  that  in  France,  391.  Account 
of  the  unfunded  debt  of,  403.     Funded  debt,  404.     Aegregate 
and^general  funds,  408.     Sinking  fund,  410.     Annuities  for  terms 
of  years  and  for  lives,  41 1 .     Perpetual  annuities  the  beft  tranf- 
ferrable  ftock,  415.     The  reduction  of  the  public  debts  during 
peace,  bears  no  proportion  to  their  accumulation  during  war,  42b. 
The  trade  with  the  tobacco  colonies,  how  carried  on,  without  the 
intervention  of  fpecie,  454.      The  trade  with  the  fugar  coloniet 
explained,  456.     Ireland  and  America  ought  in  juftice  to  contri« 
bute  toward  the  difcharge  of  her  public  debts,  459,     How  the 
territorial  acquifitions  of  the  Eaft  India  company  might  be  rendered 
a  fource  of  revenue,  462.      If  no  fuch  aififtance  can  be  obtained, 
her  only  refource  pointed  out,  ibid. 
Buliionf  the  money  of  the  great  mercantile  republic,  iii.  162.     Sec 

Gold  and  Silver. 
Burghs 9  free,  the  origin  of,  iii.  102.      To  what  circumftances  they 
owed  their  corporate  jurifdi6tions,  104.     Why  admitted  to  fend  re- 
prefentatives  to  parliament,  138.     Are  allowed  to  prote^  refugees 
from  the  country,  109. 
Burn,  Dr.  his  obfervations  on  the  laws  relating  to  the  fettlements  of 
"     the  poor,  ii.  213.217. 
Butchers  meat,  no  where  a  neceffary  of  life,  iv.  341 . 


Calvlnt/isf  origin  of  that  feft,  iv.  225.  Their  principles  of  churck 
government,  227. 

Camerotty  Mr.  of  Lochiel,  exercifed,  within  thirty  yeafs  iince,  a  cri- 
mii}aljurifdi£iion  over  his  own  tenants,  iii.  123. 

Canada^  the  French  colony  there,  long  under  the  government  of  an 
exclufive  company,  iii.  368.    But  improved  fpeedfly  after  the  diftb- 
.  lution  of  the  company,  369. 

CtfUfl/r,  naviga^ble,  the  advantages  of,  ii.  229.  How  to  be  made  and 
maintained,  iv.  94.  That  of  Languedoc,  the  fupport  of,  how 
fecured,'97.  May  be  fuccefsfuliy  niianaged  by  joint  ftock  com- 
panies, 147. 

Cantillony  Mr.  remarks  on  his  account  of  the  earnings  of  the  labour* 
ingpoor,  102.  • 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  caufes  of  the  profperity  of  the  Dutch  fettlement 
there,  iii,  474.  v 
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Capiialf  in  trade,  etplsuned,  and  how  employed^  ii.  41  c  /  Diftingutflied 
into  circulating   and  .fixed  capitals,  412.      Charaderiftic  of  fixed 
capitals,  416.      The  feveral  kinds  of  fixed  capitals  fpecified,  ibldm 
Chara6ieniUc  of  circulating  capitals,  and  the  feveral  kinds  of^  4r7«^ 
Fixed  capitals  fupported  by  thofe  which  are  circulating,  418 .     Cir- 
culating^ capitals  how  fupported,  419.     Intention  of  a  fixed  capital, 
425.     The  expence  of  maintaining  the  fixed  and  circulating  capitals 
illuftrated,  427 .       Money^  as  an  article  of  circulating  capital,  «Bn- 
fidered,  42$.     Money,  no  meafure  of  capital,  43  3.     What  quantity 
of  induflry  any  capital  can  employ,  440.     Capitals,  how  fax  they 
may  be  extended  by  paper  credit,  460. 
i  Muil  always  be  replaced  with  profit  by  the  aimual  produce  of 

land  and  labour,  iii.  5.     The  proportion  between  capital  and  re* 
venue  regulates  the  proportion  between  induftry  and  idlenefs,  12. 
How  it  is  increafed  or  diminifhed,  13.      National  evidences  of  the 
increafe  of,  23.      In  what  inflances  private  expences  Contribute  to 
enlarge  the  national  capital,  28.      The  increafe  of,  reduces  profits 
by  conipetition,  38.     The  different  ways  of  employing  a  capital, 
46.     How  replaced  to  the  different  claffes  of  traders,  50.     That 
employed  in  agriculture  puts  into  motion  a  greater  quantity  of  pro- 
dudlive  labour,  than  any  equal  capital  employed  in  manufactures^ 
.  53.     That  of  a  manufafturer  (hould  refide  within  the  country,  55. 
The  operation  of  capitals  employed  in  agriculture,  manufadtures^ 
and  foreign  trade,  compared,  c6.     The  profperity  of  a  country  de« 
'     pends  on  the  due  proportion  of  its  capital  applied  tothefe  three  grand 
objeds,  59.    Difiereut  returns  of  capitals  employed  in  foreign  ticidey 
'63.     Is  rather  employed  on  agriculture  than  in  trade  and  manu- 
fadures,  on  equal  terms,  76.      Is  rather  employed  in  manufadiures 
than  in  foreign  trade,  79.    The  natural  progrefs  of  the  employment 
of,  80.     Acquired  by  trade,  is  very  precarious  until  realized  by  the 
cultivation  and  improvement  of  land,  136.      The  employment  ofy 
in  the  different  fpecies  of  trade,  how  determined, ^178. 
Capitation  taxes,  the  nature  bf,  confidered,  iv.  327.  »  In  England, 

328.     In  France,  329. 
Carriage^  land  and  water,  compared,  ii.  28.     Water  carriage  con- 
tributes to  improve  arts  and  induilry,  in  all  countries  where  jt  can  be 
ufed,  29.  2«8.  323. 

Land  how  facilitated  and  reduced  in  price,  by  public 

works,  iv.  95. 
Carrying  trade,  the  nature  and  operation  of,  examined,  iii.  64.  Is 
the  lymptom,  but  not  the  caufe,  of  national  wealth,  and  hence 
points  out  the  two  richeft  countries  in  Europe,  69.  Trades  may 
appear  to  be  carrying  trades,  which  are  not  fo,  idiJ*  The  difad« 
vantages  of,  to  individuals,  178.  The  Dutch,  how  excluded  from 
being  the  carriers  to  Great  Britain,  193.  Drawbacks  of  duties 
originally  granted  for  the  encouragement  of,  258. 
Carthaginian  army,  its  fuperiority  over  the  Roman  army,  accounted 
for,  iv.  62.  J   *^ 

Catth^  and  corn,  th^ir  value  compared,  in  the  different  ftages  of  agri* 
culture,  ii.  230.     The  price  of,  reduced  by  artificial  graffes,  2«.|. 
4  To 
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To  what  height  the  price  of  cattle  may  rife  in  an  improying  country, 
344.  The  raifing  a  ftock  of,  neceffary  for  the  fupply  of  manure  to 
farms,  345,  Cattle  muft  bear  a  good  price  to  be  well  fed,  346. 
The  price  of,  rifes  in  Scotland  in  confequence  of  the  union  with 
England,  348.  Great  multiplication  of  European  cattle  in  Ame- 
rica, 349.  Are  kiUed  in  fome  countries,  merely  for  the  fake  of  the 
hides  and  tallow,  361.  The  market  for  thefe  articles  more  ex  ten- 
life  than  for  the  carcafe,  362.  This  market  fometimes  brought 
nearer  home  by  the  eftablifhment  of  manufactures,  ibid.  How  the 
exteniion  of  cultivation  raifes  the  price  of  animal  food,  382.  Itf 
perhaps  the  only  commodity  more  expenfive  to  tranfport  by  fea  than 
by  land,  ii.  187*  Great  Britain  never  likely  to  be  much  ane^ed  bj:^ 
the  free  importation  of  Irifh  cattle,  ibid. 

Certificates^  parifti,  the  laws  relating  to,  with  obfervations  on  them>- 
ii.  216. 

Cbildf  Sir  Jofiah,  his  obfervation  on  trading  companies,  iv.  116. 

Children^  riches  unfavourable  to  the  produSion,  and  extreme  poverty 
to  the  raifing,  of  them,  ii.  1 20.  The  mortality  ftill  greater  among 
thofe  maintained  by  charity,  121. 

Chinat  to  what  the  early  improvement  in  arts  and  induftry  there  was 
owing,  ii.  31.  Concurrent  teftimonies  of  the  mifery  of  the  lower 
ranks  of  the  Chinefe,  108.      Is  not  however  a  declining  country, 

.  109.  High  rate  of  intereft  of  money  there,  145.  The  prig?  of 
labour  there,  lower  than  in  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  322. 
Great  ftate  aiFumed  by  the  grandees,  323*  Silver  the  moft  pro- 
fitable article  to  fend  thither,  ibid.  The  proportional  value  of  gol4 
to  filver,  how  rated  there,  331.  The  value  of  gold  andiilver  much 
higher  there  than  in  any  part  of  Europe,  376. 

Agricidture  favoured  there,  beyond  manfaudures,  iv.  30, 

Foreign  trade  not  favoured  there,  31.  Extenfion  of  the  home- 
market,  32.  Great  attention  paid  to  the  roads  there,  103.  In 
what  the  principal  revenue  of  the  fovereign  coniifts,  276.  The 
revenue  of,  partly  raifed  in  kind,  278. 

Churchy  the  richer  the  church,  the  poorer  the  ftate,  iv.  235.  An^ount 
of  the  revenue  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  236.  The  revenue  of 
the  church  heavier  taxed  in  Pruilia,  than  lay  proprietors,  271.  The 
nature  and  effe6i  of  tythes  confidered,  274.  * 

Circulation^  the  dangerous  practice  of  raiiin?  mioney  by,  explain- 
ed, ii,  465*  In  tra£Bc,  the  two  different  branches  of,  confider- 
cd,  485. 

Cities 9  cirxrumftances  which  contributed  to  their  opulence,  iii,  i  lo. 
Thofe  of  Italy  the  firft  that  rofe  to  confequence,  i  ii.  The  com- 
merce and  manufactures  of,  have  occafipned  the  improvement  and 
cukivatioii  of  the  country,  130. 

Clergy^  a  fupply  of,  provided  for,  by  public  and  private  foundations 
for  their  education,  ii.  202.  Curates  worfe  paid  than  many'me- 
chanics,  203. 

-  'Ml  Of  an  eftabliihed  religion,  whyunfuccefsfulagainft  the  teachers 
of  a  Mw  religion^  xv.  1.93.    Why  th^y  per&cute  their ^uiverfanes, 
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194.  The  zeal  of  the  inferior  clergy  of  the  church*  o^  Rome,  how' 
kept  alive,  195.  Utility  of  ecclefiafticaleilablifhmeats,  198.  How 
conne<5ied  with  the  civil  magiftrate,  199.  Unfafe  for  the  civil  ma« 
giftrate  to  differ  with  them,  207.  Nluft  be  managed  without  vio- 
lencey  210.  Of  the  church  of  Rome,  one  great  army  cantoned  over 
Europe,  213.  Their  power  fimilar  to  that  of  the  temporal  barons, 
during  the  reudal  monkifh  ages,  214.  How  the  power  of  the  Ro- 
mi(h  clergy  declined,  f  iB.  Evils  attending  allowing  parifhes  to 
eleA  their  own  miniilers,  227. 

Cloatblngi  more  plentiful  than  food^  in  uncndtivated  countries,  ii.  252. 
The  materials  for,  the  firil  articles  rude  nations*  have  to  offer>  253. 

CoaU  muft  generally  be  cheaper  than  wood  to  gain  the  preference  for 
fuel,  ii.  259.     The  price  of,  how  reduced,  261. 

— •  The  exportation  of,  fubjefled  to  a  duty  higher  than  the  primtf 
coft  of,  at  the  pit,  iii.  512.  The  cheapeft  of  all  fuel,  33^.  The 
tax  on,  abfurdly  regulated,  339. 

Coal  mmeZi  their  different  degrees  of  fertility,  ii.  258^.  When  fertile^ 
are  fometimes  unprofitable  by  fitua^ion,  259.  The  proportion  of 
rent  generally  paid  for,  262.  The  machinery  neceffary  to,  ex- 
penfive,  413. 

Coal  trade  from  Newcaftle  to  London,  employs  more  (hipping  thaa 
all  the  other  carrying  trade  of  England^  iii.  66, 

Cochin  China,  remarks  on  the  principal  articles  of  cultivation  tliere» 
ii.  244. 

Coin^  damped,  the  origin  and  peculiar  advantages  of,  hi  cfommerce, 
ii.  38.  The  difierent  fpecies  of,  in  different  ages  and  countries,  39. 
Caufes  of  the  alterations  in  the  v^ue  of,  40.  47.  50.  How  the 
ftandard  coin  of  different  nations  came  to  be  of  different  metals,  57. 
A  reform  in-  the  Englifh  coinage  fuggefted,  67.  Silver,  confe-  . 
quenees  attending  the  debafement  of  304.  Coinage  of  France 
and  Britain,  exammed,  2 15.  Why  coin  is  privately  melted  down, 
333 •  The  mint  chiefly  employed  to  keep  up  the  quantity  thus 
diminifhed,  334.  A  duty  to  pay  the  coinage  would  preferve  monev 
from  being  melted  or  counterfeited,  335.  Standard  of  the  gM 
coin  in  France,  336.  How  a  feignorage  on  coin  Woiikl  operate, 
ibid,  A  tax  upon  coinage  is  advanced  by  every  body,  and  finally 
paid  by  nbbody,  340.  A  revenue  loft,  bv  government  defraying 
the  ex  pence  of  coinage,*f^iV.  Amount  of  the  annual  coinage  be- 
fore the  late  reformation  of  the  gold  coin,  34 1«  The  law  for  the 
encoura&rement  of,  founded  on  prejudice,  342. 

■>  Conlequences  of  raifing  the  denomination,  as  an  expedient  to 
facilitate  payment  of  public  debts,  iv,  434.     Adulteration  of,  439, 

Colbert  ,M.  the  policy  of  his  commercial  regulations  difputed,  iii.  200. 
iv  3.     His  chara6ier,  iv.  2. 

Colleges^  caufe  of  the  depreciation  of  their  money  rents  inquired  into, 
ii.  51.  The  endowments  of,  from  whence  they  generally  arife» 
iv.  150.  Whether  they  have  in  general  anfwered  thepurpofes  of 
their  inftitution,  151 .  Thefe  endowments  have  diminiflied  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  application  in  the  teachers,  152.    The  privileges  of  grra.* 
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4uate8  by  refidence,  and  charitable  foundation  of  fGholarfhips,  in- 
jurious to  collegiate  education,  155.    Difcipline  of,  157. 
ColUers  and  coal-heavers,  their  high  earnings  accounted  for,  ii.  irg, 
Qoioniesf  new,  the  natural  progreft  of,  ii.  140.  '    )>* 

— _ Modem,  the  commercial  advantages  derived  from  them, 

iii.  175.     Ancient,  on  what   principles  founded,   345.     Ancient 
.Grecian  colonies  not  regained  under  fubjpiaion  to  the  parent  ftates, 
344.     Diftindion  httyrttn  the  Roman  and  Greek  colonies,  346. 
Pircumftances  that  led  to  the  eftablifhment  of  European  colonws  in 
the  Eaft  Indies  ^Qd  America,  347 .     The  Eaft  Indies  difcovered  by 
Vafco  de  Gama,  348.     The  Weft  Indies  difcovered  by  Columbus 
349.     Gold  the  oWeft  of  the  firft  jSpaniOi  enterprizes  there,  354! 
And  of  thofe  of  all  other  European  nations,  357.     Caufes  of  the 
profperity  of  new  colonies,  358.     Rapid  pro^fefr  of  the  ancient 
Greek  colonies,  360.     The  Roman  colonies  flow  in  improvement, 
361.     The  remotenefs  of  America  and  tSe  A^^Tetl  Indies,  greatly  in 
favour  of  the  European  cplonies  there,  362.     Review  of  the  Bntifli 
American  colonies,  370.     E^pence  of  the  civil  eftablifhments  in 
Britifh  Amenca,  373.     Ecclefiaftical  government,  374.     General 
yiew  of  the  reftraints  laid  upon  the  trade  of  the  European  colonies, 
375.     The  tr^de  of  the  Britifh  colonies,  how  rpgulated,  377.     The 
different  kinds  pf  non-ftiumerated   commodities  fpecified,   378 
Enumerated  commodities,  382 .   Reftraints  upon  their  manufaauresl 
385.     Indulgences  granted  them  by  Britain,  388.    Were  free  in 
icvery  other  refped  except  as  to  their  foreign  trade,  391.     Little 
credit  *iie  to  the  pohcy  of  Europe  from  the  fuccefs  of  the  colomes, 
397 .     Throve  by  the  diforder  and  injuftice  of  the  European  govern, 
ments,  398.     Have  contributed  to  augqaent  the  induftry  of  all  the 
'  countnes  of  Europe,  401.     i;xclufiye  privileges  of  trade,  a  dead 
iveight  upon  all  thefe  exertions  both  in  Euixjpe  and  America,  403, 
Have  m  general  been  a  fource  of  expenqe  inftead  of  revenue  to  their 
mother-countries,  405.     Have  only  benefited  their  mother-coun- 
tries  by  the  exclufive  trade  carried  on  vrith  them,  406.     Confe- 
guences  of  the  navigation  ad,  409.     The  advantage  of  the  colpnr 
trade  to  Britain  eftimated,  417.     A  gradual  relaxation  of  the  ex- 
-     plufive  commerce  recommended,  426.     Events  which  have  pre. 
vented  Bntam  from  fenfibly  feeling  the  lofs  of  the  colony  trade,  437 
The  effea?  of  the  colony  trade,  and  tSe  monopoly  of  that  trade! 
aiftmguifhed,  429.     T9  maintain  a  monopoly,  the  principal  end  of 
the  dominion  Great  Britain  affumes  over  the  colonies,  441    Amount 
pf  tlfe  ordinary  peace  eftabhOiment  of,  Hid,    The  two  late  wara 
Bntain  fuftained,  colony  wars,  to  fupport  a  monopoly,  442      Two 
inodes  by  which  they  might  be  Uxed,  44$.     Thpir  aflebblies  not 
likely  to  tax  them,  tbtd.     Taxes  by  parliamentary  requifition,  as 
^ttle  likely  to  be  raifed,  ^8,    Reprefentatives  of,  might  be  id, 
xnitted  into  the  Bntifh  parliament  with  good  effed,  453    Anfwer  to 
objeaions  againft  American  reprefentation,  456.    The  intereft  of 
jhe  confumer  in  Bntam,  facrificed  to  that  pf  the  producer,  in  raifin^ 
an  empire  m  America  517.  ^'         -  * 
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Columhtf9  the  motive  that  led  to  his  difcoveiy  of  Atnerlca,  iii.  348* 
Why  he  gave  the  name  of  Indies  to  the  Iflands  he  ^eorered,  349^ 
.  His  triumphal  exhibition  of  their  produfbions,  352. 
Columelhy  his  inftruction  for  fencing  a  kitchen-garden,  ii.  238.    Ad* 
.    vifes  the  planting  of  vineyardSf  239. 

Commerce,  the  different  common  ftandards  or  mediums  made  ufe  of  to 
facilitate  the  exchange  of  commodities^  in  the  early  ftag^es  of,  ii.  34. 
Origin  of  money,  35.     Definition  of  the  term  value,  42* 

>  Treaties  of,  though  advantageous  to  the  merchants  and  ma- 


nufadurers  of  the  favoured  country,  necefiarily  difadvanta?eous  to 
thofe  of  the  favouring  country,  iu.  324.  Tranilation|of  the  com- 
mercial treaty  between  England  and  Portugal  concluded  in  17039 
by  Mr.  Methuen,  32^.  Reilraints  laid  upon  the  European  colonies 
in  America,  375.  The  prefent  fplendour  of  the  mercantile  fyftem, 
owing  to  the  diCcoTery  and  colonization  of  America,  459.  Review 
of  the  plan  by  which  it  propofes  to  enrich  a  country,  485.  The 
intereft  of  the  confumer  conftantly  facrificed  to  that  of  the  pro- 
ducer, 515.  See  jlgrieulture.  Banks ^  Capital,  ManufaSures,  Met* 
chant.  Money,  Stock  Trade,  &c. 

Commodities,  the  barter  of,  infufiicient  for  the  mutual  fupply  of  the 
wants  of  mankind,  ii*  33.  Metals  found  to  be  the  beit  medium  to 
facilitate  the  exchange  of,  35.  Labour  an  invariable  ftandard  for 
the  value  of,  4$.  Real  and  nominal  prices  of,  diftinguifiied,  49. 
The  component  parts  of  the  prices  of,  explained  and  illuftrated,  75, 

'  The  natural,  and  market  prices  of,  diftinguifhed,  and  how  regu- 
lated, 82.  The  ordinary  proportion  between  the  value  of  any  two 
commodities,  not  necefisurily  the  fame  as  between  the  quantities  of 

-  them  commonly  in  the  market^  331.  The  price  of  rude  produce, 
how  affected  by  the  advance  of  wealth  and  improvement,  340. 

"        Foreign,  are  primarily  purchafed  with   the  produce  of 

domeftic  induftry,  iii,  61.  When  advantageoufly  exported  in  a 
rude  ftate,  even  by  a  foreign  capital,  79.  The  quantity  of,  in  every 
country  naturally  regulated  by  the  demand,  148.  Wealth  in 
goods,  and  in  money,  compared,  153.  Exportation  of,  to  a 
proper  market,  always  attended  with  more  profit  than  that  of  gold 
and  filver,  161.  The  natural  advantages  of  countries  in  particular 
produflions,  fometimes^ot  poffible  to  ftruggle  againff,  185. 

Company,  mercantile,  incapable  of  confulting  their  true  intereiU  when 

.  they  become  fovereigns^  iii.  479.  An  exclufive  company^  a  public 
nuilance,  485. 

•— Trading,  how  firft  formed,  iv.  109.    Regulated,  and  Joint 

ilock  companies,  diflinguiftied,  ibid,  1 10.     Regulated  companies  in 

,  Great  Britain, fpecified.  III.  Are ufelefs,  1 13.  The conflant  view 
of  fuch  companies,  115.  Forts  and  garrifons,  why  never  main- 
tained by  regulated  companies,  116.  The  nature  of  joint  ftock 
companies,  explained,  122.  143.  A  monopoly  neceffary  to  enable 
a  Joint  flock  company  to  carry  on  a  foreign  trade,  1 44..  What  kind 
of  joint  ftock  companies  need  no  exclufive  privileges,  146.  Joint 
fiock  companies,  why  well  adapted  to  the  trade  of  banking,  146.  The 

trade 
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trade  of  iaitiranee  may  be  carried  on  fuccefsfuUy  by  a  ftock  com- 
t^any,  147.  Alfo  inland  navigations,  and  the  fupply  of  water  to  a 
great  city,  ibid»  111  fucceCs  of  joint  ftock  companies  in  other  under^ 
takings,  149. 
GomfetitioHf  the  effeft  of,  in  the  purchafe  of  commodities^  iu  84. 

Among  the  renders,  86.  133.  ^ 
Concordat^  in  France,  its  objed,  iv,  220. 
Gongrefsi  American,  its  ftren^th  owing  to  the  important  charaders  it 

confers  on  the  members  of  it,  iii.  454. 
Con*oerfion  price,  in  the  payment  of  rents  in   Scotland,  explainedf 

ii.  284. 
Copper^  the  ilandard  meafure  of  value  among  the  ancient  Romans, 

ii.  57.     Is  no  legal  tender  in  England,  59. 
Corl^  the  largeil  quadruped  on  the  ifland  01  St.  Domingo,  defcribed, 

iii.  350. 
Com^  the  raifing  of,  in  different  countries,  not  fubje6t  to  the  fame  de- 
gree of  rivalfliip  as  manufad:ures,  ii.  11.  Is  the  befl  flandardfor 
referved  rents,  51.  The  price  of,  how  regulated,  53.  The  price 
of,  thebeft  ftandard  for  comparing  the  different  values  of  particular 
commodities  at  different  times  and  places.  ^6,  The  three  com* 
ponent  parts  in  the  price  of,  75,  Is  dearer  in  Scotland  than  in 
England,  114.  Its  value  compared  with  that  of  butchers'  meat,  in 
the  different  periods  of  agriculture,  230.  236.  Compared  with 
tilver,  277.  Circumftances  in  a  hiftorical  view  of  the  prices  df 
com,  that  have  milled  writers  in  treating  of  the  value  of  (ilver  at 
different  periods,  284.  Is  always  a  more  accurate  meafure  of 
value  than  any  other  commodity,  293.  Why  dearer  in  great 
towns  than  in  the  country,  297.  Why  dearer  in  fome  rich  com- 
mercial countries,  as  Holland  and  Genoa,  298.  Rofe  in  its  nominal 
price  on  the  difeovery  of  the  American  mines,  3CX5.  And  in  con- 
lequence  of  the  civil  war  under  King  Charles  I,,  302.  And  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  bounty  on  the  exportation  of,  303,  Tendency  of 
the  bounty  examined,  307.      Chronological  table  of  the  prices 


of,  398. 
Thel 


!  leaft  profitable  article  of  growth  in  the  Britifh  Weft  Indiacn 
colonies,  iii.  89.  The  reftraints  formerly  laid  upon  the  trade  of, 
unfavourable  to  the  cultivation  of  land,  j^8.  The  free  importation 
of,  could  little  affe6t  the  farmers  of  Great  Britain,  189.  The  po« 
licy  of  the  bounty  on  the  exportation  of,  examined,  ^63 .  The  re- 
du^ion  in  the  price  of  com,  not  produced  by  the  bounty,  264. 
Tillage  not  encouraged  by  the  bounty,  267.  The  money  price 
of,  regulates  that  of  all  other  home-made  commodities,  268.  II- 
luftration,  27][.  Ill  effeds  of  the  l^ounty,  274.  Motives  of  the 
country  gentlemen  in  granting  the  bounty,  276.  The  natural  value 
of  com  not  to  be  altered  by  altering  the  money  price,  278.  The 
four  feveral  branches  of  the  corn  trade  fpecified,  291.  The  inland 
dealer,  for  his  own  intereft,  will  not  raife  the  price  of  com  higher 
^n  the  fcarcity  of  the  feafoa  reqoire&i  ibid.    Corn  a  commodity 
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^he  leaft  liable  to  be  monopolized,  293 .  The  inland  dealers  in  i 
too  numerous  and  difperfed  to  form  a  general  combination,  294* 
J>earth8  never  artiiici^,  but  when  government  interferes  improperly 
to  prevent  them,  295.  The  freedom  of  the  com  trade,  the  bea 
Security  againft  a  famine,  297.  Old  Engliih  ftatute  to  prohibit  the 
corn  trade,  298.  Confequences  of  farmers  being  forced  to  become 
com  dealers,  300.  The  ufe  of  corn-dealers  to  the  farmers,  305* 
The  prohibitory  ftatute  againft  the  corn  trade  foftened,  306.  But 
ft  ill  under  the  influence  of  popular  prejudices,  307.  The  average 
jQuantity  of  corn  i^npor^ed  and  exported,  <:ompared  with  the  con* 
lumption  and  annuafproduce,  309.  Tendency  of  a  free  importa^ 
^ion  of  corn,  3 1  j .  The  hoipe  market  ^he  moft  important  one  for 
com,  ihiJ.  JDuties  payable  on  the  importation  of  grain,  before 
13  Geo.  III.,  312,  Note.  The  impropriety  of  the  ftatute  22  Car.  !!• 
for  regulating  the  importation  of  wheat,  confefled  by  the  fufpenfion 
pf  its  execution,  by  temporary  ftatutes,  313.  The  home-market 
indiredily  fupplied  by  the  exportation  of  com,  ibid.  How  a  liberal 
fyilem  of  free  exportation  and  importation,  among  all  nations, 
would  operate,  316.  The  laws  concerning  corn,  iimilar  to  thofe  re- 
lating to  religion,  318.  The  home  market  fupplied  by  the  carrying 
trade,  ibid.  Thefyftemoflaws  conneded  with  the  eftabliihment  of 
the  bounty,  undeferving  of  praife,  3^9.  ^marks  PQ  the  ftatute 
13  Geo.  III.,  3? I. 

Corporations^  tendency  of  the  exc^uQve  privileges  of,  on  tra4e,  ii.  93. 
184  By  what  authority  ercjfted,  191.  The  advantages  cor- 
porations derive  from  the  furrounding  country,  193.  Check  the 
operations  of  competitipn,  198.  '  Their  internal  regulations,  com* 
bmatious  againit  the  public,  200f  Are  injurious,  even  to  the 
members  of  them,  20^.  The  laws  of,  objlmci  the  free  circulation 
pf  labour,  from  one  employment  to  another,  211, 

ji.  I  I  The  origin  of,  iii.  IP3.  Are  exempted  by  their  privileges, 
frpm  the  power  of  the  feudal  barons,  105.  The  European  £afk 
India  companies  difadvantageous  to  the  eaftem  commerce,  171* 
The  exclufive  privileges  of  corporations  ought  to  be  deftroyed,  205. 

pottagers,  in  Scotland,  their  iituation  defcribed,  ii.  179.  Are  cheap 
manufadurers  of  flockings,  181,  The  di^)inutiop  pf^  in  England^ 
confidered,  354. 

(toward,  charaAer  of,  iv.  *I9Q, 

Credit*     See  Paper  money • 

Cru%adei  iq  the  ^oly  Land,  favourable  to  the  revival  of  commerce, 

iii.  IM' 
Currency  of  ftates,  ren^arks  on,  iii.  219. 
Qujloms^  the  motives  and  tendency  of*  drawbacks  fipm  the  dutiea 

of,  iii.  25  2 »    T^e  revenue  of  the  cuftoms  inarmed  by  draw*- 

backs,  259. 
fiy-  Occafion  pf  firft  impofmg  the  duties  of,  iv.  109.  Origin  x)f 

thofe  duties,  345.     Three  ancient  branches  of,  346.     Drawbacks 

pf,  348.  Are  r^guja^d  according  %o  the  mercantile  fyftcip,  349, 
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FitoidSi  praftifed  to  obtain  drawbacks  and  bounties,  350*  Thd 
duties  ofy  in  many  inftances  uncertain,  352.  Improvement 
o^*  Aiggefted>  353.  Computation  of  the  expence  of  coUeding 
them,  376. 


D 

Daifyf  the  bufinefs  of,  generally  carried  on  as  a  fave-all,  ii.  355.  Cir- 
cumftances  which  impede  or  promote  the  attention  to  it,  356* 
Englifh  and  Scotch  dairies,  357. 

Danube^  the  navigation  of  that  river  why  of  little  ufe  to  the  interior 
parts  of  the  country  from  whence  it  flows,  ii.  32. 

pavenanty  Dr.  his  objeflions  to  the  transferring  the  duties  on  beer  to 
the  malt,  confidered,  iv.  367. 

Dearths^  never  caufed  by  combinations  among  the  dealers  in  com^ 
butbyfome  general  calamity,  iii.  295.  The  free  exercife  dFthe 
corn  trade  the  beft  palliative  againft  the  inconveniences  of  a 
dearth,  306.  Com  dealers  the  bed  friends  to  the  people  at  fuch 
feafons,  308. 

DebfSf  public,  the  origin  of,  traced,  iv.  397.  Are  accelerated  by 
the  expences  attending  war,  399.  Account  of  the  unfunded  debt 
of  Great  Britain,  403.  The  funded  debt,  404,  Aggregate  and 
general  funds,  408.  Sinking  fund,  410,  418.  Annuities  for  terms 
of  years,  and  for  lives,  41 1 .  The  redufUon  of,  during  peace,  bears 
no  proportion  to  its  accumulation  during  war,  420.  The  plea  of 
the  intereft  being  no  burden  to  the  nation,  confidered,  428.  Are 
feldom  fairly  paid  when  accumulated  to  a  certain  degree,  434. 
Might  eafily  be  difcharged,  by  extending  the  British  fyftem  of  tax* 
ation  over  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  441.  Ireland  and 
America  ought  to  contribute  to  difcharge  the  public  debts  of  Bri- 
tain, 459. 

Dechr^  Sir  Matthew,  his  obfervation  on  the  accumulation  of  taxesy 
iv.  337.  His  propofal  for  transferring  all  taxes  tothe  confumer^ 
by  annual  payments,  confidered,  342. 

Demandf  though  the  increafe  of,  may  at  firfl  rai£e  the  price  of  goods^ 
it  never  fails  to  reduce  it  afterward,  iv.  134. 

Denmark^  account  of  the  fettlements  of,  in  the  Wefl  Indies,  iii.  367. 

Diamondsf  the  mines  of,  not  always  worth  working  for,  ii.  270. 

Difciflinef  the  great  importance  of,  in  war,  iv.  59.  Inftances, 
61,  &c. 

DtverfionSi  public,  their  political  ufe,  iv.  206. 

Domingo^  Sky  miflaken  by  Columbus  for  a  part  of  the  Eaft  Indies, 
iii.  349*  Its  principal  produ£lionr.,  350.  The  natives  foon  Ihipped 
of  ail  their  gold,  353.  Hiflorical  view  of  the  French  colony 
there,  369. 

Doomfday  book,  the  intention  of  that  compilation,  iv.  270* 

Dorians y  ancient,  where  the  colonies  of,  fettled,  iii.  343. 

fiframatic  exhibitions^  the  political  uf^  of,  iv«  2o6« 

T»i»*i\%  III  ^(Drawlatii^ 
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Dtatvhafhst  in  commefcei  exfibtttiedy  iiL  174^  Thtf  motiTet  to,  flid 
tendency  of,  explained)  iii.  252.  On  wines,  currants^  and  wrought 
filks^  253 .  On  tobacco  and  fugar^  254.  On  wines,  particularly 
confidered,  255.  Were  original^  granted  to  encourage  the  cann- 
ing trade,  258.  The  revenue  of  the  cuftoms  increaled  by  themp 
259.     Drawbacks  allowed  in  favour  of  the  colonies,  389. 

DrugSi  regulations  of  their  importation  and  exportation,  iii«  508. 

Drunkennefs^  the  motive  to  this  vice  enquired  mto,  iii.  242. 

Dutcbt  their  fettlements  in  America  flow  in  improvement,  becaufe 
under  the  government  of  an  excluiive  company,  iii.  367.  Their  £a(l 
India  trade  checked  by  monopoly,  469*  Meafures  taken  by,  to 
fecure  the  monopoly  of  the  fpice  trade>  476.    See  HoUoHd. 


Bdfi  India,  re prefentation  of  the  miferable  ftate  of  the  provinces  of, 
under  the  Enzlifh  government  there,  ii.  iio^  Hiftoricu  view  of  the 
Europeiin  tra&  witn  thofe  countries,  319.  Rice  countries  more  po- 
pulous and  rich  than  corn  countries,  321 .  The  real  price  df  labour 
lower  in  China  and  Indoftan,  than  in  the  greater  part  of  Europe^ 
.3^2.  Gold  and  filver  the  mod  profitable  commodities  to  cany 
thither,  323*  The  proportioilal  value  OJF  gold  to  iilver,  how  rated 
there,  330. 

-■  ■ ,  great  extenfion  of  foreign  commerce  by  the  difcovery  of  a 

paiFag^  to,  round  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope,  iii.  170.  Hiftorical  re- 
view of  the  intercourfe  with,  171.  ££Fed  of  the  annual  exportation 
'  of  filver  to,  from  Europe,  172.  The  trade  with,  chiefly  carried  on 
by  exclufive  companies^  467.  Tendency  of  their  monopolies,  468. 
■^  Company,  a  monopoly  againft  the  very  nation  in  which  i^  is 


^fe£led,  iii.  467.  The  operation  of  fuch  a  company  in  a  poor, 
and  in  a  rich  country,  compared,  459.  That  country  whole  ca- 
pital i»not  large  enough  to  tend  to  fuch  a  diftant  .trade  ought  not. 
to  engage  in  it^  471*  The  mercantile  halnts  of  trading  compaaiet 
render  them  incapable  of  confulting  their  true  interefts  when  they 
become  fovereign%  479*  The  g;ensu6  of  the  adminiftradon  of  th^ 
Enzlifh  company,  480.  Subordinate  pra£lice8  of  their  agents  and 
elerks,  48r«  The  bad  condu^k  of  agents  in  India  owing  to  their 
fituation,  484*  Suck  an  exdufiva  company  a  aaifance  is  every 
re(pe&»485. 

•._ 'brief  review  of  their  hiftory,  iv.  1 3 1 .   Their  privilegea 

invaded,  132.  A  rival  company  formed^  133*  The  two  oofispaoies 
Uniled,  i|5*  Are  infedtedby  the  fpirit  of  war  andcooqueil,  136. 
Agreements  between  the  company  and  government,  {JInil  Inter* 
lerence  of  government  in  their  territorial  adminiftration,  13^  And 
in  the  direaion  at  home,  ibid.  Why  unfit  to  govern  a  great  crapire* 
140.  Their  foverei^n  and  commercial  ohara^rs  ineempatiblty 
245.  How  the  territorial  acquifitioat  off  might  be  rendered  a 
fourcc  of  revenue,  462.  sp^ . 
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EJRfAurgh^  ill  pivfebt  jfhard  of  tracto  owing  to  the  i^movdl  of  the 
court  and  parlhitnefit»  iii.  12. 

EdutatloH,  the  principal  catife  of  the  variottit  talents  obfenrable  in  dif* 
f^rent  men,  ii*  24. 

— — — ,  thofe  partg  of,  for  which  there  are  no  jubKc  inititutioiisf 
generally  the  beft  taught,  iv.  158.  In  iiniverfitiet,  a  yiew  of,  168. 
Of  trtvelling  for,  171.  Courfe  of,  in  the  republics  of  ancient 
Greece,  172.  In  ancient  Rome,  r^iVA  The  ancient  teachers  fuperior 
f  o  thofe  in  modern  times,  179.  Public  inftitutions  injurious  to  good 
education,  1 80.     Inquiry  bow  far  the  public  ought  to  attend  to  the 

.  education  of  the  people,  381.  The  different  opportunities  of  edu- 
cation in  the  different  ranks  of  the  people,  185.  The  advantages  of 
a  proper  attention  In  the  ftate  to  the  education  of  the  people,  191. 

^gyPU  the  firft  country  in  which  agriculture  and  manufa^ures  ap* 
pear  to'  have  been  cultivated,  ii.  ^^o.  Agriculture  was  greatly  &« 
voured  there,  iv*  ja.  Was  long  the  granary  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, 35. 

IjeffnieHt,  aftion  of,  in  Englandi  when  intrented,  and  its  operation, 
iii.  93* 

Emfloym^ti^  the  advantages  and  dtfadvantages  of  the  different  kinds 
of,  m  the  fame  neighbourhood,  eontinua%  tend  to  equality,  ii.  151. 
The  differences  or  inequalities  amongi  fpecified,  1^2.  The  con- 
ftancy  or  precarioufnefs  of,  influences  tlie  rate  of  wages,  157. 

England^  the  dates  of  its  feveral  fpecie^  of  coinage^  filver,  g^ld,  and 
copper,  ii.  58.  Why  labour  is  cheaper  there  than  in  North  America, 
105.  The  rate  of  population  in  both  countries  compared,  106. 

,  the  produce  and  labour  of,  have  gradually  increafed 
from  the  earlieft  accounts  in  hiftory,  while  writers  are  reprefent- 
ing  the  country  as  rapidly  declining,  iii.  24.  Enumeration  of  ob* 
iirudions  and  calamities  which  the  profperity  of  the  country  has 
furmounted,  25.  Circumftances  that  favour  commerce  and  manu-* 
fadlures,  133.  LawB  in  faVoul-  of  agficttltute,  134.  Why  formerly 
Unable  to  carry  on  foreign  wars  of  long  duration,  165.  Why  the 
commerce  with  France  has  been  fubjed:ed  to  fo  many  difcourage- 
inents,  247.  Foundation  of  the  enmity  between  thefe  countries,  249, 
Trandation  of  the  commercial  freaty  concluded  in  1703,  with  Por- 
tugal, 335.  Inquiry  into  the  value  of  the  trade  with  Portugal,  328. 
Might  procure  gold  without  the  Portugal  trade,  329.  Confe- 
quences  of  fecuring  the  colony- trade  by  the  navigation  ad»  409. 

EngroJRng*     See  f&fefialHng* 

Entails i  the  law  of,  prevents  the  divifion  of  land  by  alienation,  iii.  82* 
Intention  of,  84. 

Eurtfe,  general  review  of  the  feveral  nations  of,  as  to  their  improve- 
ment fince  the  difcovery  of  America,  ii,  316.  The  two  richeft 
countries  in,  enjoy  the  greateft  (hares  of  the  carrying  trade,  iii.  ($9. 
Inqvriry  into  the  advantages  derived  by,  from  the  dilcovery  and  co- 
lonization of  America,  400.  The  particular  advantages  derived 
by  each  colonizing  country,  404.  And  by  bthera  which  have  no 
60lolies,  460. 
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Exchange f  the  operation  of,  in  the  commercull  intercourfe  df  diffefcst 
countries,  iii.  144.  The  courfe  of,  an  uncertain  criterion  of  the  ba- 
lance of  trade  between  two  countries,  213.  Is  generally  in  favour 
of  thofe  counties  which  pay  in  bank  money,  againft  thofe  which 
pay  in  common  currency,  2^4. 

Epscife,  the  principal  objeds  ot,  iy,  345.  The  duties  of,  more  clear 
and  diflind  than  the  cufloms,  352.  Affeds  only  a  few  articles 
of  the  moft  general  confumption,  353,.  The  excife  fcheme  of  Sir 
Robert  Walpole  defended^  358.  The  excife  upon  home-made  fer- 
mented and  fpirituous  liquors,  the  moft  produ&ive,  360.  Expence 
of  levying  excife  duties  computed,  375,  The  laws  of,  more  vexa- 
tious than  thofe  of  the  cuftoms,  380. 

Exerci/ef  military,  alteration  in,  produced  by  the  invention  of  fire- 
arms, iv.  57, 

Expencesy  private,  how  they  influence  the  national  capital,  iii.  28.  The 
advantage  of  bellowing  them  on  durable  commodities,  30. 

Export  trade,  the  principles  of,  explained,  iii.  67.  When  rude  pro- 
duce may  be  advantageoufly  exported,  even  by  a  foreign  capital,  79. 
Why  encouraged  by  European  nations,  iii.  173.  By  what  means 
promoted,  174*  The  motives  to,  and  tendency  of,  drawbacks  of 
duties,  252.  The  grant  of  bounties  on,  confidered,  261.  Ex- 
portation of  the  materials  of  manufadtures,  review  of  the  reftraints 
and  prohibitions  of,  iii.  494. 


Fatth^  articles  of,  how  regulated  by  the  civil  magiftrates,  iv.  208. 

Families  feldom  remain  on  large  eftatertfor  many  generations  in  co9i* 
mercial  countries,  iii.  129. 

Famine*     See  Dearths 

Farmers  of  land,  the  feveral  articles  that  compofe  their  gain,  diftin* 
guifhed,  ii.  8o.  Require  more  knowledge  and  experience  than  the 
generality  of  manufaaurers,  196.  In  what  their  capitals  confift,4i3, 
,  the  great  quantity  of  productive  labour  put  into  motion  by 
their  capitals,  iii.  52.  Artificers  neceflary  to  them,  77.  Theu* 
fituation  better  in  England  than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe^  93. 
Labour  under  great  diudvantages  every  where,  97.  Origin  of  long 
leafes  of  farms,  128.  Are  a  clafs  of  men  leaft  fubjeCfc  to  the 
wretched  fpirit  of  monopoly,  191.  Were  forced,  by  old  ftatutes, 
to  become  the  only  dealers  in  corn,  300.  Could  not  fell  com 
cheaper  than  any  other  com  merchant,  301.  Could  feldom  fell  it  fo 
cheap^  302.  The  culture  of  land  obftru^ed  by  this  dtvifion  of^ 
their  capitals,  304.  The  ufe  of  com  dealers  to  ^he  farmers,  305. 
-,  how  they  contribute  to  the  annual  produdlion  of  the  land,  ac- 


cording to  the  French  agricultural  fyftem  of  poHtical  economy, 
iv.  4. 

of  the  public  revenue,  their  chara^er,  iv.  387. 416. 


Feudal  government,  miferable  fiate  of  the  occupiers  of  land  UDder* 
iii.  7^  Trade  and  intereft  of  money  under,  9.     Feudal  chiefs,  their 

power^ 
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power,  82.  Slaves,  their  fituation,  87.  Tenures  of  land}  90. 
Taxation,  96.  Ojigina]  poverty  and  fervile  flate  of  the  tradefmen 
in  towns,  100.  Immunities  feldom  granted  but  for  valuable  con - 
iideiations,  loi.  Origin  of  free  burghis,  1 02.  The  power  of 
the  barons  reduced  by  municipal  privileges,  105.  The  caufe  and 
effe^  of  ancient  hofpitality,  119.  Exteniive  power  of  the  ancient 
barons,  121.  Was  not  eilablifhed  in  England  until  the  Norman 
conqueft,  123.  Was  filently  fubverted  by  manufadures  and  com- 
merce, 125. 

Feudal  wars,  how  fupported,  iv.  49.  Military  exercifes  not  well 
attended  to,  under,  52.  Standing  armies  gradually  introduced  to 
fupply  the  place  of  the  feudal  militia,  66»  Account  of  the  cafual- 
ties  or  taxes  under,  314.  Revenues  under,  how  enjoyed  by  the  great 
landholders,  395. 

Fiarsy  public,  in  Scotland,  the  nature  of  the  inftitution  explained, 
ii.  284. 

Fines  for  the  renewal  of  leafes,  the  motive  forexafting  them,  and  their 
tendency,  iv.  264* 

Xir^-arms,  alteration  in  the  art  of  war,  effeAed  by  the  invention  of, 
iv.  57.  71.  The  invention  of,  favourable  to  the  extenfion  of  civi- 
lization, 72.  \ 

Fi/b,  the  component  parts  of  the  price  of,  explained,  ii.  77.  The 
multiplication  of,  at  market,  by  human  indu^;ry,  both  limited  and 
uncertain,  ii.  370*  How  an  increafe  of  demand  raifes  the  price  of 
fi(h,  371. 

Fl/berieSf  obfervations  on  the  tonnage  bounties  granted  to,  iii.  281* 
To  the  herring  fiftiery,  282,  The  boat  fijhery  ruined  by  this 
bounty,  285. 

Flanders^  the  ancient  commercial  profperity  of,  perpetuated  by  the 
folid  improvements  of  agriculture,  iii.  137. 

Flaxy  the  component  parts  of  the  price  of,  explained,  ii.  76. 

Fleetwood^  Bifliop,  remarks  on  his  Chronicon  Pretiofum,  ii.  285. 
289. 

Flour f  the  component  parts  of  the  price  of,  explained,  ii.  76. 

Food  J  will  always  purchafe  as  much  labour  as  it  can  maintain  on  the 
fpot,  ii.  227.  Bread  and  butchers'  meat  compared,  230.  235*  Is 
tne  original  fource  of  every  other  produ6iion,  257.  The  abundance 
of,  conftitutes  the  principal  part  of  the  riches  of  the  world,  and  gives 
the  principal  value  to  many  other  kinds  of  riches,  272. 

Forefiallsngzud  engroffing,  tne  popular  fear  of,  like  the  fufpicions  of 
witchcraft,  iii.  309. 

Fortsy  when  necefTary  for  the  prote^ion  of  commerce,  iv.  107. 

J^rancef  fiu^uations  in  the  legal  rate  of  intereft  for  money  there,  during 
thecourfe  of  the  prefent  century,  ii.  137.  Remarks  on  the  trade 
and  riches  of,  138.  The  nature  of  apprenticefhips  there,  187. 
The  propriety  of  reftrainine  the  planting  of  vineyards,  examined, 
ii.  240.  Variations  in  the  price  of  grain  there,  282.  The 
money  price  of  labour  has  funk  graduallv  with  the  money  price  of 
^om,  313.     Foundation  of  the  Mifliffippi  fchene,  47  8 . 
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France,  little  trade  or  induftry  to  be  foynd  in  tht  peiliamffil  tAW9f  aC 
iii.  lo.  Defcription  of  the  cUfg  of  farmery  celled  metiiyerSa  QO. 
Laws  relating  to  the  tenure  of  land,  95.  Services  fonperly  ea^P&ed 
befide  rent,  $hiJ»  The  taille,  what,  and  its  operption  in  checking 
the  cultivation  of  land,  96.  Origin  of  the  magiftrates  and  eouocila 
of  cities.  107.  No  dired  legal  encouragement  giveii  to  agricul- 
ture, I35«  111  policy  of  M.Colbert's  commerciU  regulations, 
200.  French  goods  oeavily  taxed  in  Great  Britain,  Z09.  The 
commercial  intercourfe  between  France  and  England  now  cUf*iy 
carried  on  by  fmugglert,  2 10.  The  policy  of  the  fooomercial 
reftraints  between  France  and  Britain*  confiaeipdt  211.  State  of 
the  coinage  there,  217.  Why  the  commerce  with  England  has 
been  fubjeded  to  difcouragemefitB,  247.  Foundation  of  the  en- 
mity between  thefe  countries,  249.  Remarks  concerning  the 
feignorage  on  coin,  3 3c.  Standard  of  the  gold  coin  there,  336.  The 
trade  of  the  French  colonies,  how  regulated,  378.  The  government 
of  the  colonies  conduced  with  moderation,  393.  TheTugar  colo- 
nies of^  better  governed  than  thofe  of  Britain,  394.  The  kipgdom 
of,  how  taxed,  449.  The  members  of  the  le^igue  fought  more  in 
defence  of  their  own  importance,  than  for  any  other  caufe,  45  5<. 
-,  theprefent  agricultural  fyftem  of  political  economy  adopted 


by  philofophers  there,  defcribed,  iv.  4,  Under  what  dire&ion  the 
funds  for  the  repair  of  the  roads  are  placed^  loz.  General  ftate 
of  the  roads,  102 •  Tbeuniveriitiesbadly  governed^  155.  Remarks 
on  the  management  of  the  parliaments  ot,  211.  Meafures  taken 
in,  to  reduce  the  power  of  the  clergy,  220.  Account  of  the  mode 
of  redifying  the  inequalities  of  the  predial  taiUe  in  the  generality  of 
Montauban,  273.  The  perfonal  taille  explained,  toSt  The  ip- 
equalities  in,  how  remedied,  306.  How  the  perfonal  taiUe  dif- 
courages  cultivation,  308.  The  Vingtieme,  311.  Stamp  duties 
and  the  gontrole,  317,  320.  The  capitation  tax,  how  rated,  329. 
Reftraints  upon  the  interior  trade  of  the  country  by  the  local  variety 
of  the  revenue  laws,  383.  The  duties  on  tobacco  and  fait,  hpw  le- 
vied, 388.  The  different  fources  of  revenue  in,  389.  How  the 
finances  of,  might  be  reformed,  ^90.  The  French  fyftem  of  tax<« 
ation  compared  with  that  in  Britain,  391.  The  nature  of  tontines 
explained,  413.  Eflin&ate  of  the  whole  national  debt  of,  414^ 
Frugality s  generally  a  predominating  principle  in  human  nature^  iii»  19* 
FuUef^s  earth,  the  exportation  of,  why  prohibited,  iii.^oy* 
Funds f  Britifh,  brief  historical  view  of,  iv.403.  Operation  of,  pOf 
liticallv  confidered,  424.  The  pra^ice  of  funding  has  gradually 
enfeebled  every  ftate  that  has  adopted  it»  451* 
Fur  tmde,  the  firft  principles  of,  ii.  ^53. 


Camat  Vafco  de,  the  firft  European  who  diicoT^rcd  a  navel  track  to 
the  Eafk  Indies,  iv*  348. 
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Sunkmngi  ihf  g«iiit  from,  diftinguiflied  in  tlie  eomponciit  pj^rts, 
ii.  8 1 .    Not  %  profituble  employment,  237  • 

Genu.     See  Stones. 

Ceneral  fund,  in  the  Britifh  finances,  explained,  iv.  408, 

Cenoa^  why  corn  is  dear  in  the  territory  of,  ii.  298. 

CUfAtiw,  the  trade  of,  doubled  in  fifteen  years,  by  ere^ln^  banki 
there,  ii*  442.  Why  a  city  of  greater  trade  than  Edinburgh, 
iii.i2. 

C^Uf  not  the  ftandard  of  value  in  England,  ii.  59.  Its  valtie  meafured 
by  filver*  6o*  Reformation  of  the  gold  coin,  61.  Mint  pnee  of 
gold  in  England,  62.  The  working  the  mines  of,  in  Peru,  very/ 
unprofitable,  267.  Qualities  for  which  this  m^tal  is  valued,  269. 
The  proportional  value  of,  to  filver,  how  rated  before  and  after  the 
difcovery  of  the  American  mines,  330.  Is  cheapjsr  in  the  Spanish 
market  than  filver,  333.  Great  quantitea  of,  remittted  annually 
from  Portugal  to  England,  iii.  327.  Why  little  of  it  remains  in 
England*  329.     Is  always  to  be  had  for  its  value,  330* 

Co/d  aod^/v^r,  the  prices  of,  how  a^^ed  by  t)ie  increafe  of  the 
quantity  of  the  metals,  ii.  294.  Are  commodities  that  naturally  feek 
the  bett  market,  295,  Are  metals  of  the  leail  value  among  the 
pooreft  nadops,  297.  The  increafe  in  the  quantity  of,  by  mean^  of 
wealth  and  improvement,  has  no  tendency  to  diminiih  their  value, 
299.  The  annual  confumption  of  thefe  metals  very  confiderable^ 
324*  Annual  importation  of,  into  Spain  and  Portngal,  325.  Are 
not  likely  to  multiply  beyond  the  demand,  328.  The  durability  of, 
the  caufe  of  the  fteadinefs  of  their  price,  329.  On  what  circum- 
fiances  the  quantity  of,  in  every  particular  country,  depends,  372. 
The  low  vallue  of  thefe  metals  in  a  country,  no  evidence  of  its 
wealth,  nor  their  high  value  of  its  poverty,  377. 

-'  if  not  employed  at  home,  will  be  fent  abroad  notwithftanding 

all  prohibitions,  iii.  17.  The  reafon  why  European  nations  have  ftudicS 
to  accumulate  thefe  metals,  141 .  Commercial  arguments  in  &vour 
of  their  exportation,  142.  Thefe,  and  all  other  commodities,  are 
mutually  the  prices  or  each  other,  14B.  The  quantity  of,  in 
every  country,  regulated  by  the  efFeAual  demand,  149.  Why  the 
prices  of  thefe  metals  do  not  flu&uate  fo  much  as  thofe  of  other 
^mmodities>  150.  To  preferve  a  due  quantity  of,-  in  a  country, 
no  proper  object  of  attention  for  the  government,  151.  The  ac- 
cumulated gold  and  filver  in  a  country  diftin^iflied  into  three 
pfirts,  158.  A  great  quantity  of  bullion  atteni^tely  exported  and 
imported  for  the  purpofes  of  foreign  trade,  162.  Annual  amount 
pf  thefe  metals  imported  into  Spain  and  Portugal,  163 .  The  iin* 
portation  of,  not  the  principal  benefit  derived  from  foreign  trade, 
167.  The  value  of,  how  aflFefted  by  the  difcovery  of  the  American 
mines,  168.  And  by  the  paffage  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
to  the  Eaft  Indies,  1 70.  Effedt  of  the  annual  exportation  of  filver 
to  the  Eaft  Indies,  172.  The  commercial  means  purfued  to  increafe 
the  quantity  of  thefe  metals  ia  a  country,  173.  209.  Bullion  bow 
received  and  paid  at  the  bank  of  Amfterdam,  223 .  At  what  price, 
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,  ttgy  Note.  A  trading  country  without  mines,  not  likely  to  ifee%^ 
baufted  by  an  annual  exportation  of  thefe  metals,  240.  The  value 
of,  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  depreciated  by  reftraining  the  export- 
ation of  them,  27 1 .  Are  not  imported  for  the  purpoCes  of  plate  or 
coin,  but  for  foreign  trade,  331.  Thefearch  after  mines  of,  the 
moft  ruinous  of  aJl  projeds>  354.  Are  valuable,  becaufe  fcarce» 
and  difficult  to  be  procured,  355. 

"  Corgiat^  evidence  of  the  wealth  he  acquired  by  teaching,  ii.  208. 

Government^  civil,  indifpenfably  neceifary  for  the  fecurity  of  pri^te 

5iroperty,  iv.  73.  Subordination  in  fociety  by  what  means  intro- 
uced,  74*  Inequality  of  fortune  introduces  civil  government  for 
its  prefervation,*8o«  The  adminittration  of  juftice,  a  fource  of  re- 
venue in  early  times,  81 .  Why  government  ought  not  to  have  the 
management  of  turnpikes,  99.  Nor  of  other  public  works,  105* 
Want  of  pariimonyauring  peace,  impofesa  neceffityof  contra^ng 
debts  to  carry  on  a  war,  399.  Muft  iupport  a  regular  adminiitration 
of  juftice  to  caufe  manufa^ures  and  commerce  to  flourifh,  400. 
Ongin  of  a  national  debt,  401.  Progreifion  of  public  debts,  40a* 
War,  why  generally  agreeable  to  the  peG4>le,  417. 

Governors f  political,  the  greateft  fpendthrins  in  fociety,  iii.  27. 

GraffeSf  artificial,  tend  to  reduce  the  price  of  butchers'  meat,  ii.  234. 

Graziers^  fubjed  to  monopolies  obtained  by  manufadurers  to  thw 
prejudice,  lii.  506. 

Greece,  foreign  trade  promoted  in  feveral  of  the  ancient  ftates  of,  iv,  35.- 
Military  exercifes,  a  part  of  general  education,  52.      Soldiers  not 

.  a  diftind  profeffion  in,  53.  Courfe  of  education  in  the  republics 
of,  172.  The  morals  oi  the  Greeks  inferior  to  thofe  of  the  Ro« 
mads,  ibid.  Schools  of  the  philofophers  and  rhetoricians,  175. 
Law  no  fcience  amonff  the  Greeks,  176.  Courts  of  juftice,  177. 
The  martial  fpirit  of  the  people  how  fupported,  188. 

Greek  colonies,  how  difUnguimed  from  Roman  colonies,  iiL346. 
Rapid  progrefs  of  thefe  colonies,  360. 

Greek  languae^,  how  introduced  as  a  part  of  univerfity  education,  iv. 
162.     rhilofophy,  the  three  great  branches  of,  163. 

Ground-rcutSf  great  variations  of,  according  to  iituation,  iv.  281* 
Are  a  more  proper  fubjed  of  taxation  than  houfes,  286. 

Gum  fenega,  review  of  the  regulations  impofed  on  the  trade  for, 
iii.  509. 

Gunpowder^  great  revolution  effeded  in  the  art  of  war  by  the  in- 
vention  ot^iv.  57.  71.  This  invention  favourable  to  theexten* 
iion  of  civilization,  72. 

Gufiavus  Fafa,  how  enabled  to  eftabliih  the  reformation  in  Sweden, 
IV,  223. 


H 

Hanfeatie  league,  caufes  that  rendered  it  formidable,  iii.  107.    Why 
no  veftige  remains  of  the  wealth  of  the  Hans  towns^  136. 
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fiamburghf  agio  of  the  Bank  of,  explained,  lii.  220.^  Sources  of  the 

reyenue  of  that  city,  242,  246.      The  inhabitants  of,  how  taxed 

to  the  ftate,  298. 
■  Company*  fome  account  of,  iv.  112. 

Ifearth-monej,  why  aboHfhed  in  England,  iv.  290. 
Henry  Yllh  of  England,  prepares  the  way  for  the  refomnation  by 

(hutting  out  the  authority  ot  the  Pope,  iv.  224, 
Herring  bufs  bounty,  remarks  on,  iii.  281 .     Fraudulent  claims  of  the 

bounty,  284.  The  boat-fi(hery  the  moft  natural  and  profitable,  285. 

Account  of  the  Britifh  white-herring  fiihery,  287.  Account  of  the 

buiies  fitted  out  in  Scotland,  Uie  amount  of  their  cargoes,  and  the 

bounties  on  them,  519. 
H'tdesj  the  produce  of  rude  countries,  commonly  carried  to  a  dif- 

tsm(  market,  ii.  360.     Price  of,  in  England  three  centuries  ago, 

365.     Salted   hides  inferior  to   frelh  ones,  366.      The  price  of, 

how  affe6ied  by  circumftances  in  cultivated  and  in  uncultivated 
"   countries,  368. 
Highlands  ot  Scotland,  interefling  remarks  on   the  population  of, 

ii.  120.     MiUtarr  chara^erof  the  Highlands,  iv.  60. 
Hohbesy  Mr.  remarks  on  his  definition  ofwealth,  ii.  45. 
Hogs^  circumilances  which  render  their  flefh  cheap  or  dear,  ii.  3  54. 
/^a/Aifl</,obfenrations  on  the  riches  and  trade  of  the  republic  of,  u.  139, 

Not  to  follow  fome  bufinefs,  unfafhionable  there»  147.       Caufe  of 

the  dearnefs  of  corn  there,  298. 
— ,  enjoys  the  greatefl  fhare  in  the  carrying  trade  of  Europe, 

iii.  69.    How  the  f)utch  were  excluded  from  being  the  carriers  to 
'    Gn^at  Britain,  193.     Is  a  country  that  profpers  under  the  heavieil 

taxation,  199.     Account  of  the  Bank  of  Amflerdam,  220.     This 
'    republic  derives  even  its  fubfiftence  from  foreign  trade,  250. 

-,  tax  paid  on  houfes  there,  iv.  289.     Account  of  the  tax  upon 


fuccefOons,  313.      Stamp  duties,  316.      High  amount  of  taxes 

in,  340.  392.      Its  profperity  depends  on  the  republican  form  of 

government,  393. 
Honorartes  from  pupils  to  teachers  in  colleges,  tendency  of,  to  quicken 

their  diligence,  iv.  1 5  2 . 
Hofej  in  the  time  of  Edward  IV.  how  made,  ii.  389. 
Hofpitalityf  ancient,  the  caufe  and  effed  of,  iii.  119.  iv.  395. 
Houfe^  different  acceptations  of  the  term  in  England,'  and  fome  other 

countries,  ii.  182.    Houfes  confideredas  part  of  the  national  flock, 

414.    Houfes  produce  no  revenue,  415. 

the  rent  of,  diilinguifhed  into  twojparts,  iv.  280.     Operation 

of  a  tax  upon  houfe  rent,  payable  by  the  tenant,  281.  "  Houfe 

rent  the  bell  teft  of   the  tenant's  circumflances,   285.      Proper 

regulation  of  a  tax  on,  ibid.    How  taxed  in  Holland,  289.    Hearth 

money,  290.    Window  tax,  ibid. 
Hudfon^i  bay  company,  the  nature  of  their  eftablifhment  and  trade, 

iv.  126.     Their  profits  not  fo  high  as  has  been  reported,  128. 
Hunters^  war  how  fupported  by  a  nation  of,  iv.  44.      Cannot  be  very 
-    Bumerousy  46.     No  eftablifhed  adminiftration  ot  juQice  needful 
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among  them,  Jt.  Age  tb^  toU  foond^tioii  of  rank  and  precedenqf 

among,  75.  No  confiderable  inequality  of  fprtuney  or  fubordina* 
tion  to  be  found  among  them»  76.  No  here(titaiy  honours  in  fuch 
a  fociety,  78. 

Hujbandmeni  war  how  fupported  by  a  nation  of,  iv.  47* 

il^lbandry.     See  AgrUuhure. 

I  and  J 

Jamaica^  the  returns  of  trade  from  that  ifland,  why  irregular,  iv.457« 

Idhnefs  unfafhionable  in  Holland,  ii.  147. 

JmoeU.     See  Stones, 

Importation,  why  reftraints  have  been  impofed  on,  with  the  two  Ipads 
of,  ill.  173.  How  reftrained  to  fecure  a  monopoly  of  the  home- 
market  to  domeftic  induftry,  176.  The  true  policy  of  thefe  re« 
flraints  doubtful,  177.  The  free  importation  of  foreign  maoiifiic- 
ture9  more  dangerous  than  that  of  raw  materials,  187.  How  far  it 
may  be  proper  to  continue  the  free  importation  pf  certain  foreign 
goods*  199.  How  far  it  may  be  proper  to  reftore  the  free  import- 
ation of  goods,  after  it  has  been  interrupted,  202.  Of  the  ma« 
terials  of  manufafkure,  review  of  the  legal  encouragements  given 
to,  486. 

Independently  the  principles  of  that  {e<£i  es^plainedy  iv.  201  • 

Indies,     See  Eajl  and  Weji, 

Jndofian»  the  ieveral  clafles  of  people  there  kept  diftin£k,  iv^  33. 
The  natives  of,  how  prevented  from  undertaking  long  fea  voy- 
ages, 34. 

Inauftryt  the  different  kinds  of,  feldom  dealt  impartially  with  by  any 
nation,  ii.  4.  The  fpecies  of,  frequently  local,  a6.  Naturally 
fuited  to  the  demand,  87.  Is  increafed  by  the  liberal  reward  of 
labour,  124.  How  afiFe6ied  by  feafons  of  plenty  and  fcarcity,  126. 
Is  more  advantageoufly  exerted  in  towns  than  in  the  country,  194* 
The  average  produce  of,  always  fuited  to  the  average  confumptiop^ 
292.  Is  promoted  by  the  circulation  of  papeivmoney*  438. 
Three  requifites  to  putting  induftry  in  motion,  450. 

■  — ,how  the  general  character  of  nations  is  eftimated  by,  iii.g.  And 
idlenefs,  the  proportion  between,  how  regulated,  12,  Is  employed 
for  fubfiftence,  oefore  it  extends  to  conveniencies  and  luxury,'7^« 
Whether  the  general  induflry  of  a  fociety  is  promoted  by  commer- 
cial reftraints  on  importation,  177.  Private  intereft  naturally  points 
to  that  employment  moil  advantageous  to  the  fociety,  178.  But 
without  intending  or  knowing  it,  181.  Legal  regulations  of 
private  indnftry.  dangerous  afTumptions  of  power,  182.  Domeflic 
induftry  ought  not  to  oe  employed  on  what  can  be  purchafed  cheaper 
from  abroad,  183.  Of  the  fociety,  can  au|^meot  only  in  propor- 
tion 38  its  capital  augments,  1B4.  When  it  may  be  neqeSary  to 
impofe  fome  burden  upon  foreign  induflry,  to  favour  that  at  home^ 
192.    The  free  exercife  of  iaduftry  ought  to  be  allowed  to  all,  205. 
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The  nataral  effort  of  every  ifii9indu«l  to  better  hit  cmuXAco,  wilU 
if  unreftrwned,  refult  in  the  profperity  of  the  fociety,  319* 

Itt/uraueef  from  fire^  and  fea  rifkc*  the  nature  and  profits  of»  ex« 
aminedf  ii.  165.  The  trade  of  iafurance  may  be  fucce&fully  car- 
ried on  by  a  joint  ftock  company^  iv.  147,  I48, 

Interefi,  landed,  roonied,  and  trading,  diftinguifhed,  iii.35. 

for  the  ufe  of  money,  the  foundation  of  that  allowance  cxt 

^  plained,  ii.  79.  Hiftorical  view  of  the  alterations  of,  in  England, 
*  and  other  CQun tries,  135.  Remarks  on  the  high  rates  of,  in  Ben- 
gal, 143.  And  in, China,  145.  May  be  raifed  by  defeAive  laws, 
independent  on  the  influence  of  wealth  or  poverty,  ibU.  The  loweft 
ordinary  rate  of,  muft  fomewhat  more  than  compcnfate  occa/ional 
lofies,  146.  The  common  relative  proportion  between  intereft  and 
mercantile  profits  inquired  into,  148. 

was  not  lowered  in  confequence  of  the  difcovery  of  the 

American  mines,  iii.  39.  How  the  legal  rate  of,  ought  to  be  fixed, 
43.  Confequeoces  of  its  being  fixed  too  high  or  too  low,  44. 
The  market  rate  of,  regulates  the  price  of  land,  45.  Whether  a 
proper  obje&  of  taxation,  iv.  294. 

Ireland^  why  never  likely  to  fumifh  cattle  to  the  prejudice  of  Great 
Britain,  iii.  187.  Thepropofed  abfentee  tax  there  confidered,  iv. 
373.  Ought  in  juftlce  to  contribute  toward  the  difcharge  of  the 
public  debt  of  Great  Britain,  459.  Expediency  of  a  unioa  with 
Great  Britain,  460. 

Jfocrates^  the  handfome  income  he  made  hy  teaching,  ii.  207* 

Italy  t  the  only  great  country  in  Europe,  which  has  been  cultivated  and 
improved  in  every  part  by  means  of  its  foragn  commerce,  iii.  135. 
Was.  originally  colonized  by  the  Dorians,  343-. 

JurijfiiiSiofu,  territorial,  did  not  originate  in  the  feudal  law,  iii.  132. 

Jufiue,  the  adminiftration  of,  a  duty  of  the  fovereign,  iv.  72.  In 
early  times  a  fource  of  revenue  to  him,  81.  The  making  juflice 
fubienrient  to  the  revenue,  a  fource  of  great  abufes,  82.  Is  never 
adminiftered  gratis,  85.  The  whole  adminiftration  of,  but  an  in- 
confiderable  part  of  the  expence  of  government,  86.  How  the 
whole  expence  of  juftice  might  be  defrayed  from  the  fees  of  court. 
Hid,  The  interference  of  the  jurifdi6tions  of  the  ieveral  £QgU(h 
courts  of  law,  accounted  for,  88.  Law  language,  how  corrupted^ 
90.  The  judicial  and  executive  power*  why  divided,  91.  By 
whom  the  expence  of  the  adminiftration  of,  ought  to  be  borne, 

K 

Kalm^  the  Swedifb  traveller,  his  account  pf  the  husbandry  of  the 

Briti(h  colonies  in  North  America,  ii*  449* 
Kelpf  a  rent  demanded  on  the  rocks  on  which  it  grows,  ii»  224. 
Kingf  under  feudal  inftitutions,  no  more  than  the  greateft  baron  in  th# 

Ration^  iii^iaa.  Wai  unable  to  reftrain  the  violence  of  his  barons,  124. 
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Khff  treafure-trove  an  impoitaiit  branch  of  reyenue  to,  hr.  396* 
His  fitnation  how  favourable  for  the  accumulating  treafure»397. 
In  a  commercial  country,  naturally  fpends  his  revenue  in  luxuries, 
i6id.  Is  hence  driven  to  call  upon  his  fubjeds  for  extraordbary 
aids,  398. 

Kingy  Mr.,  his  account  of  the  average  price  of  wheat,  ii.  306. 

Kinfi  and  their  minifters,  the  greateft  fpendthrifts  in  a  country, 
iii.a;. 


JLaioitrp  the  fund  which  originally  fupplies  every  nation  with  its  annual 
confumption,  ii.  i.  How  the  proportion  between  labour  and  con- 
fumption  is  regulated,  ihsd.  The  different  kinds  of  induftry  feldom 
dealt  impartially  with  by  any  nation,  4.  The  divifion  ot  labour 
confidered,  6.  This  diviiion  increafes  the  quantity  of  work,  iz. 
Inftances  in  illuftration,  17.  From  what  principle  the  divifion  of 
labour  originates,  19.  The  divifibility  of»  governed  by  the  market, 
'  260  Labour  the  real  meafure  of  the  exchangeable  value  of  com« 
modities,  44.  DiffeFent  kinds  of,  not  eafily  eftimated  by  imme- 
diate comparifon,  45.     Is  compared  by  the  intermediate  ftandard  of 

*  money,  46.  Is  an  invariable  (tandard  for  the  value  of  commodi- 
ties, 48.  Has  a  real  and  a  nominal  price,  49.  The  quantity  of 
labour  employed  on  different  objedis,  the  only  rule  for  exchanging 
them  in  the  rude  flages  of  fociety,  70.  Difference  between  the 
wages  of  labour  and  profits  on  i^ock^  in  manufactures,  7a.  The 
whole  labour  of  a  country  never  exerted,  8  !•  Is  in  every  inftance 
fuited  to  the  demand,  87.  The  cffefts  of  extraordinary  calls  for,  89. 
The  dedudions  made  from  the  produce  of  labour  employed  upon 
land,  98.  Why  dearer  in  North  America  than  in  England,  105. 
Is  cheaper  in  countries  that  are  flationary,  107.  The  demand  for, 
would  continual])r  decreafe  in  a  declining  countfy,  109.     The  pro- 

'  Tince  of  Bengal  cited  as  an  inftance,  no.  Is  not  badly  paid  for 
in  Great  Britain,  iii.  An  increafing  demand  for,  favourable  to 
population,  lai.  That  of  freemen  cheaper  to  the  employers  than 
that  of  fhves,  laa.  The  money-price  of,  how  regulated,  130. 
Is  liberally  rewarded  in  new  colonies,  140.  Common  labour  and 
ikilful  labour  diftinguifhed,  155 .  The  free  circulation  of,  from  one 
employment  to  another,  obflrut5ied  by  corporation  laws,  211 ,  The 
unequal  prices  of,  in  different  places,  probably  owing  to  ihe  law  of 
fettlements,  218.  Can  always  procure  fubfiftence  on  the  fpot 
where  it  is  purchafed,  227.  The  money  price  of,  in  different 
countries,  how  governed,  297.     Is  fet  into  nrotion  by  ftock  em- 

•  ployed  for  profit,  396.      The  divifion  of,  depends  on  the  accuxnu* 
'  lation  of  ftock,  408.      Machines  to  facilitate  labour  advantageous 

to  fociety,  426. 

*  "     ■  ,  produdive  and  unprodudi?e,  diftinguiihed,  iii.  i.      Various 
orders  of  men  fpecified^  whofe  labour  is  unprodudtiye^.    Uapro- 
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duKve  labourers  all  maiDtained  by  reyenue,  5.  The  price  of,  how 
raifed  by  the  increafe  of  the  national  capital^  ,^B.  Its  price, 
though  nominally  raifed,  may  continue  the  fame,  41.  Is  liberally 
rewarded  in  new  colonies,  358. 

Labour  of  artificers  and  manufadurers,  never  adds  any  value  to  the 
whole  amount  of  the  rude  produce  of  the  land,  according  to  the 
French  agricultural  fyftem  of  political  oeconomy,  iv.  9.  This 
do^rine  {hewn  to  be  erroneous,  23.  The  produ^ve  powers  of 
labour,  how  to  be  improved,  25.  ~" 

Labourers,  ufeful  and  productive,  every  where  proportioned  to  the  ca« 
pital  ftock  on  which  they  are  employed,  ii.  3.  Share  the  produce 
of  their  labour,  in  moft  cafes,  with  the  owners  of  the  flock  on  which 
they  are  employed,  74.  Their  wages  a  continued  fubjed  of  conteft 
between  them  and  their  mafters,  99.  Are  feldom  fuccefsful  in  their 
outrageous  combinations,  101 .  The  fufficiency  of  their  earnings,  a 
point  not  eafily  determined,  102.  Their  wages  fometimes  raifed 
by  increafe  of  work,  103.  Their  demands  umited  by  the  funds 
deftined  for  payment,  1 04.  Are  continually  wanted  in  North  Ame- 
rica, 107.  Miferable  condition  of  thofe  in  China,  io8*  Are  not 
ill  paid  in  Great  Britain,  iii.  If  able  to  maintain  their  families 
in  dear  years,  they  muil  be  at  their  eafe  in  plentiful  feafons,  11 2* 
A  proof  furni(hed  in  the  complaints  of  their  luxury,  1 1.9.  Why 
worfe  paid  than  artificers,  156.  Then^interefts  ftridly  conneded 
with  the  interelts  of  the  focie^y,  395.  Labour  the  only  fource  of 
their  revenue,  410.  Eifeds  of  a  liie  of  labour  on  the  underftand^ 
ings  of  the  poor,  iii.  i82« 

LanJi  the  demand  of  rent  for,  how  founded,  li.  74.     The  rent  paid^ 
enters  into  the  price  of  the  greater  part  of  all  commodities,  75. 
Generally  produces  more  food  than  will  maintain  the  labour  neceifary 
to  bring  it  to  market,  227.     Good  roads,  and  navigable  canals, 
equalize  difference  of  fituation,  228.     That  employed  in  raifing 
food  for  men  or  cattle,  regulates  the  rent  of  all  other  cultivated 
land,  237.  247.     Can  clothe  and  lodge  more  than  it  can  feed,, 
while  uncultivated,  and  the  contrary  when  improved,  252.     The* 
culture  of  land  producing  food,  creates  a  demand  for  the  produce  of. 
other  lands,  272.     Produces  by  agriculture  a  much  ^ater  quantity 
of  vegetable,  than  of  animal  food,  293*     The  full  improvement  of, 
requires  a  dock  of  cattle  to Jupply  manure,  345.     Caufe  and  effeft 
of  the  diminution  of  cottagers,  354.     Signs  of  the  land  being  coin* 
pletely  improved,  358.     The  whole  annual  produoe,  or  the  price  o£ 
it,  naturally  divides  itfelf  into  rent,  wages,  and  profits  of  ftock,  394. 
,  the  ufual  price  of,  depends  on  the  common  rate  of  intereft  for 
money,  iii.  44.  The  profits  of  cultivation  exaggerated  by  proje^ors,. 
71.     The  cultivation  of,  naturally  preferred  to  trade  and  nianufac- 
tures,  on  equal  terms,  76.     Artificers  neceflary  to  the  cultiyation. 
of,  77.     Was  all  appropriated,  though  not  cultivated,  by  the  nor* 
thern  deftroyers  of  the  Roman  empire,  81.     Origin  of  the  law  of 
primogeniture   under  the  feudal  government,  82.     Entails^  84. 
Obftacles  to  the  improvement  of  land  under  feudal  proprietors,  86. 
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Feudal  tenuffi,  pOt  Fdttddl  tft<aktion,  ^fi.  The  Improvement  of 
land  checked  in  France  by  the  taille,  ihui.  Oecupierd  of,  labour 
tinder  gteat  difadvantages,  97.  Origin  of  long  leafes  of,  128. 
Small  proprietors,  the  bed  improvers  of,  131.  Smallparchafera 
of>  cannot  hope  to  r^fe  fortunes  by  cultivation,  132.  Tenured  of, 
in  the  Britifh  Anierican  colonies,  370. 

Ldtuif  ia  the  moft  permanent  foufce  of  revenue,  iv.  248*  The  rent 
of  a  whole  country,  not  eqiial  to  the  ordinary  levy  upon  the 
people,  249.  The  revenue  from,  pwpottiohed,  not  to  the  rent, 
but  to  the  produce,  t^t.  Reafons  for  felling  the  crown  lands,  253. 
The  land-tax  of  Great  Britain  confidered,  259.  An  improved 
land-tax  fuggefted,  264.  A  land^^tax,  however  equaUy  rated  by  a 
generjll  furvey,  will  foon  become  unequal,  272,  Tybhes  a  very 
unequal  tax,  274*     Tythes  difcourage  improvement,  275. 

LandholdifSf  why  frequently  inattentive  to  their  own  particular 
interefta,  ii.  394.  How  they  contribute  to  the  annual  produAion 
of  the  land,  according  to  the  Ft^nch  agncultural  fyftem  of  politi- 
cal oeconomy,  iv.  4.  Should  be  encouraged  to  cultivate  a  pdrt 
of  their  own  land,  %66. 

Latin  language,  how  it  became  an  eflential  part  of  univerfity  eduea-^ 
tion,  iv.  161.  .  . 

Latv,  the  language  of,  how  corrupted,  iv.  90.  Did  not  impt^ye 
into  a  fcience  in  antient  Greece,  176.  Remarks  on  the  courts  of 
jufticein  Greece  and  Rome»  177. 

jMWt  Mr.  account  of  his  banking  fcheme  for  the  improvement  of 
Scotland,  ii.  478. 

Lawyith  vl>y  amply  rewarded  for  their  labour^  ii.  i6o.  Creat 
amount  of  their  fees,  iv.  85. 

Lea/iif  the  various  ufual  conditions  of,  iv.  264. 

Leathetf  reftrifUons  on  the  exportation  of  unmanufadured,  iii.  506. 

LeSui^ss  in  univerfities,  frequently  improper  for  inftru£tion,  iv. 
156. 

Livityf  the  vi^es  of,  ruinous  to  the  common  people,  and  therefore 

*    feverely  cenfured  by  them,  iv.  203. 

L$her$yi  three  duties  only  necefiary  for  a  fovereign  to  attend  to,  foip 
Supporting  a  fyftem  of,  iv.  42. 

Xf'mii,  computed  number  of  inhabitants  in  that  dty,  iii.  363. 

LhniH  manufacture,  narrow  policy  of  the  mafter  manufadurers  in» 
iii.  487. 

Xiittraiufei  the  f^wardd  of,  reduced  by  competition,  ii.  206,  Was 
more  profitable  in  ancient  Greece,  267.  The  cheapnefs  of  literary 
tducation  an  advantage  to  the  public,  2C9. 

Loam  oi  money,  the  nature  of,  analyfed,  iii.  35.  ^^The  extenfive 
operation  of,  36. 

X^itff  Mr.,  remarks  on  his  opinion  of  the  difference  between  the 
market  a^d  mint  prices  of  filver  bullion,  ii.  64.  His  account  of  the 
cauie  of  lowering  the  rates  of  inteteft  for  money,  examined,  iii.  39. 
^ilis  diftiiiftiofl  between  money  and  moveable  goods^  140. 

LoJgwgsp 
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LoJghgi,  cheaper  in  LoiicUni>  than  in  ady  Mher  capital  city  in  Eu- 

rope»  ii.  iSa. 
Logic f  the  origin  and  employment  o^  iv«  165. 
LotierU/f  the  true  nature  of»  and  the  caufe  of  their  fuccefs,  explainCdy 

ii.  164. 
Ltfcit  inftances  of  the  nniverfal  reliance  mankind  have  on  it,  ii«itf4. 
Lutberauif  origin  and  principles  of  that  fe^  i?.  22J. 
Luxuries f  diftinguiflied  from  neceiTarteSi  iv.  jtu     Operation  of  taxef 

ol),  534.    The  good  and  bad  properties  of  taxes  on,  374. 


M 

« 

Maetdotif  Philip  of,  the  fuperiority  that  difcipline  gave  his  army  oter 
thofe  of  his  enemies^  iv.  61. 

Machines  for  facilitating  mechanical  operations^  how  invented  and  un- 
proved, ii.  14*     Are  advantageous  to  every  fociety,  426. 

Madder,  the  cultivation  of,  long  confined  to  Holland,  by  Englifh 
tythes,  iv.  176.,^ 

Madeira  wine,   how  introduced  into   North  America  and   Britain, 
iii.  257. 

Malt^  reafons  for  transferring  the  duty  on  brewing  to,  iv.  363.    Dif- 
tiUery,  how  to  prevent  fmugglidg  in,  366. 

Mamtfa&urtsy  the  great  advantage  refuhing  from  a  divifion  of  labour 
in,  ii«  7*  Inftances  in  illuftration,  17.  Why  profits  increafe  in  the 
higher  ftages  of,  76.  Of  what  parts  the  gains  of  manufa£turea 
confiil,  80.  The  private  advantage  of  fecrets  in  manufadures,  91 1 
Peculiar  advantages  of  foil  and  fituation,  ibid.  Monopolies,  92.. 
Corporation  privileges^  93.  The  dedudions  made  from  labour  em* 
ployed  on  manufa^ures,  99.  Inquiry  how  far  they  are  affef^ed  by 
featonsof  plenty  and  fcarcity,  128.  Are  not  fo  materially  affeded 
by  circumftances  in  the  country  where  they  are  carried  on,  as  in  th^ 
puces  where  they  are  confumed^  129.  New  manufadures  generally 
give  higher  wages  than  old  ones,  1 76.  Are  more  profitably  carried  * 
on  in  towns  than  b  the  open  country,  194.     By  what  means  the 

f  rices  of,  are  reduced,  while  the  fociety  continues  improving,  384. 
nfbinces  in  hard  ware,  385.  I  nftances  in  the  woollen  manuta£t ure^ 
386.  What  fixed  capitals  ftre  required  to  carry  on  particular  <&a- 
nufa^ures,  412. 
^11,  .tni<fi.in.n,.>  for  diftant  fale,  why  hot  eftabltfhed  in  North  Ame» 
rica,  iii.  78.  Why  manufactures  are  preferred  to  foreign  trade, 
for  the  employment  of  a  capital,  79.  Motives  to  the  eftablifhment 
of  manufaobures  for  diftant  fale,  1 12.  How  fhifted  from  one  conn* 
try  to  another,  113.  Natural  circumftances  which  contribute  to  the 
eftabHihment  of  them,  114.  Their  effedt  on  the  government  and 
madners  of  a  country,  119.  The  independence  of  artifans  «x« 
plained,  126.  May  fiourifh  amidft  the  ruin  of  a  country*  and  begin 
to  decay  on  the  return  of  its  profperity,  164*    Inquiry  how  far  ma- 

nufisi^urea 
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nufaftures  ml^ht  be  affeded  by  a  freedom  of  trade,  202.  Thofe- 
thrown  out  of  one  bufinefs  can  transfer  their  induftry  to  collateral 
employ mentSj  205 .  A  fpirit  of  combination  among  them  to  fupport 
monopolies,  206.  Manufadurers  prohibited  by  old  ftatutes  mm 
keeping  a  (hop,  or  felling  their  own  goods  by  retail,  300.  The 
ufe  of  wholefale  dealers  to  manufadurers,  304.  British  reftraints 
on  manufadures  in  North  America,  385.  The  exportation  of 
inftruments  in,  prohibited,  512.     ' 

ManufaSurtrs,  an  unproduOTve  clafs  of  the  people,  according 
to  the  French  agricultural  fyflem  of  political  oeconomy,  iv.  7. 
The  error  of  this  do^irine  (hewn,  21.  How  manu&durers  aug- 
ment the  revenue  of  a  country*  26.  Why  the  principal  fupport 
of  forefgn  trade,  ^31.  Require  a  more  extenuve  market  than 
rude  produce  of  the  land,  34.  Were  exercifed  by  (laves  in  ancient 
Greece,  37.  High  prices  of,  in  Greece  and  at  Rome,  38.  Falfe 
policy  to  check  manufadtures  in  order  to  promote  agriculture, 
41.  In  Great  Britain,  why  principally  fixed  in  the  coal  coun- 
tries, 338. 

Manure^  the  fupply  of,  in  mofl:  places  depends  on  the  ftock  of  cattle 
raifed,  ii.  345. 

Maritime  countries^  why  the  (irft  that  are  civilized  and  improved, 
ii.  28.,  , 

Martial  fpirit,  how  fupported  in  the  ancient  republics  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  iv.  188.  The  want  of  it  now  fupplied  by  ftanding  ar- 
mies, 189.  The  eflablifhmfint  of  a  militia  little  able  to  fupport 
it,  190, 

Mediterranean  fea  peculiarly  favourable  for  the  firft  attempts  in  na- 
vigation, ii.  30. 

Meggensy  Mr.  his  account  of  the  annual  importation  of  gold  and 
iUver  into  Spain  and  Portugal,  ii.  325.  His  relative  proportion  of 
each,  331. 

Mercantile  fyftem  explained,  iv.  348. 

Mercenary  troops,  origin  and  reafon  of,  iv.  50.  The  numbers  of, 
how  limited,  51. 

Merchants^  their  judgments  more  to  be  depended  on  re(pe£iing  the 
interefts  of  their  particular  branches  of  trade,  than  with  regard  to 
the  public  intere(i,  ii.  397.  Their  capitals  altogether  circulating, 
412.  Their  dealings  extended  by  the  aid  of  bankers  notes,  446* 
456.  Cuftoms  of,  firft  eftabli(hed  to  fupply  the  want  of  laws,  and 
afterward  admitted  as  laws,  464.  The  manner  of  negociating  bill* 
of  exchange  explained,  ihid^  The  pernicious  tendency  of  draw* 
ing  and  redrawing,  465. 

•— ,  in  what  method  their  capitals  are  employed,  iii.  48.  Their 

capitals  difperfed  and  unfixed,  54.  The  principles  of  foreign 
trade  examined,  67.  Are  the  beft  of  improvers,  when  they  turn 
country  gentlemen,  118.  Their  preference  among  the  different 
fpecies  of  trade,  how  determined,  178.  Are  aduated  by  a  nar- 
row fpirit  of  monopoly,  224.    The  feverai  branches  of  tlie  com 

trade 
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trade  fpecified  and  confidered^  291.  The  govcmment  of  a  com- 
pany of»  the  worfl  a  country  can  jse  under,  367.  Of  Lbndou  not 
good  ceconoouftsy  439. 

ferctantSf  an  unprodu^kive  clafs  df  men,  according  to  the  preJent 
agricultural  fyftem  of  political  ificonomy  in  France,  iv.  11  The 
quick  return  of  mercantile  capitals  enables  merchants  to  advance 
money  to  government,  400.  Their  capitals  increafed  by  lending 
money  to  the  ftate,  401. 

Mercier,  de  la  Riviere,  M.,chara&er  of  his  natural  and  effential  order 
of  jpolitical  focieties,  iv.  2^, 

Metau,  why  the  bed  medium  of  commence,  ii.  35<  Origin  of  ftamped 
coins,  37.  Why  different  metals  became  the  ftandard  of  valud 
among  different  nations,  57.  The  durability  of,  the  caufe  of  the 
fteadinefs  of  their  price,  329.  On  what  the  quantity  of  precious 
metals  in  every  particular  country  depends,  372. 

■  reftraints  upon  the  exportation  of,  iii.  507. 
Metaphji/tcsy  the  fcience  of,  explained,  iv.  166. 

Metayers^  defcription  of  the  clafs  of  farmers  fo  called  in  France^ 

iii-  90. 
Mtthodt/isf  the  teachers  among,  why  popular  preachers,  iv.  194.    ^    , 
JMethuettf  Mr.  tranilation  of  the  commercial  treaty  concluded  by  him 

between  England  and  Portugal,  iii.  325. 
Mexico  was  a  lefs  civilian  country  than  Peru,  when  firft  vifited  by  the^ 

Spaniards,  ii.  317. 

■  prefent  populoufnefs  of  the  capital  city,  iii.  363.  Low  ftate  o^ 
arts  at  the  firft  difcovery  of  that  empire,  ibid^ 

Mtlittay  why  allowed  to  be  formed  in  cities,  and  its  formidable  na« 
ture,  iii.  107. 

■  the  origin  and  nature  of,  explained,  it.  ^^.  How  diftin« 
guifhed  from  the  regular  ftanding  army,  56.  Mult  always  be  infe- 
rior to  a  ftanding  army,  58.  A  few  campaigns  of  fervice  may  make 
a  militia  equal  to  a  ffanding  arm^>  60.     Inftances,  61  • 

Milky  a  mod  peri(hable  commodity,  how  manufactured  for  ftore, 

"•355- 

MiUsy  wind  and  water,  their  late  introduftion  into  England,  ii.  390. 

Mineiy  diftinguiihed  by  their  fertility  or  barrennefs,  ii.  258.  Compa^ 
rifon  between  thofe  of  coal  and  thofe  of  metals,  262.  The  compe« 
tition  between,  extends  to  all  part»of  the  world,  263.  ^^e  work- 
ing of,  a  lottery,  266.  Diamond  mines  not  always  worth  working, 
270.  Tax  paid  to  the  King  of  Spain  from  the  Peruvian  mines,  3 1 4. , 
The  difcovery  of  mines  not  dependent  on  human  ikill  or  induff  ry, 

373- 
-  in  Hungary,  why  worked  at  lefs  expence  than  the  neighbour* 

ing  ones  in  Turkey,  iv.  38. 

Minings  proje6ts  of,  uncertain  and  ruinous,  and  unfit  for  legjl  encoii- 

'  ragement,  iii.  354.  * 

MirabeaUf  Marquis  de,  his  charaAer  of  the  oeconomical  table,  iv.  30. 

Miffj/Jippi  {chtme  in  France,  the  real  foundation  of,  ii,  478. 

Modus y  for  tythe,  a  relief  to  the  farmer,  iv^  279.       .    C"  r\n 
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Mmvf^  tltt  eriffin  of,  tr«ced»  ii.  35*  {$  tbe  yrpcefei^yf  ^f  Ubpur^ 
44*  The  vilue  of^  ereatly  depneciated  bv  (be  difcgverjof  Uv^  Ame- 
rican mines,  47.  How  different  metals  became  Cbe  ftwMterd  money 
of  diffecent  nations,  ^7.  Tbe  only  part  of  the  circiilatiiBg  cupiw 
of  a  fociety,  of  which  the  maioteoanoe  can  dimiiiMh  til^  «eat 
sevenue,  428*  Makes  no  part  of  the  revenue  of  ji  fociietyf  429* 
The  term  money,  in  common  acceptation,  of  ambiguous  meaning, 
430.  The  circulating  money  in  fociety,  no  meafuve  of  its  reve* 
nue,  432.  Paper  money,  434.  The  eneft  of  paper  on  the  circu- 
lation of  cafli,  436.  Inquiry  into  the  pcoporUou  the  circulft^ng 
money  of  ony  country  bears  to  the  aanual  produce  circula|:ed  fey  k, 
441.  Paper  can  nei^er  exceed  the  ndue  of  the  oiih,  of  wbkh  it 
lupplies  the  pUce,  in  any  country,  448.  Tbe  pernicious  pci^tice 
of  raifing  gu>ney  by  circulation  explained,  465* 

-  I  '  ■  the  true  .cnufe  of  its  exportation,  ui*  17.  Loans  o4  the 
principles  of,  analy fed,  33 .  Monied  intereft,  diftiAguiihed  &om  the 
landed  and  trading  intereft,  35.  Inquiry  into  the  real  caufes  of 
•the  roduAson  of  intereft,  39.  Money  and  vrea}ch  fynonymou^ 
terms  in  popuhr  language,  139.  And  moveable  goods  c^«pa«ed, 
I4p,  The  accumulation  of,  ftu&d  by  the  £uiK>pei^  nations,  149* 
The  mercantile  aiguments  for  liberty  to  export  gold  a«d  filver,  'Md* 
The  Validity  of  thefe  arguments  exupi wd,  f  45 .  Money  and  goods 
mutually  the  price  of  each  other,  148*  Over-trading  c^ufes  com« 
plaints  of  the  Scarcity  of  money,  152.  Why  mpre  eafy  to  buy  goods 
vith  money,  than  to  buy  money  with  goods,  153.  Inquiry  into 
the  circulating  quantity  of,  in  Great  Britain,  169.  Effed  of  the 
difcovery  of  the  An>erican  mines  on  the  value  of,  i$8.  Money 
and  wealth  different  things,  172*  Bank  money  explained,  220. 
Aee  Comsy  Gold,  imd  Silver. 

M^mpolus  in  trade  or  nvfinufadures,  the  tendency  of,  U.  92 .  Are  ene- 
iuies  to  good  numageoKnt,  229, 

*  tendency  of  R^ing  9  mon^)oly  of  colony  trade,  iii.  430. 

Countries  which  have  colonies,  oblij^^ed  to  (hare  their  advaots^s  vmi 
many  other  countries,  462 .  The  chief  engine  in  t  he  mercantile  fy  ftem, 
466.  How  monopoUejB  derange  the  natural  diftrihutlon  of  the  ftock 
of  the  fociety,  468..  Are  fupported  by  unjuft  and  cruel  lawB,  494. 
orary  nature^  bow  far  juftifiaUe,  iv.  143.     rer- 
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petual  monopolies  inUirious  to  tjie  pec^le  at  large,  144, 
Montaulany  the  inequafities  in  the  predial  tallie  in  that  generality^  how 

redi^d,  iv.  273.. 
J^tmiefauieu^  xeafons  ^v€n  by  him  for  the  high  rgt^s  of  intereft  ^mong 

all  Mahometan  nations,  ii.  146. 
>i  '  '     M .  rxaminfitiofi  of  his  jdesi  of  the  ^irfe  of  lowering  the 

rate  of  intereft  of  money,  iii.  39. 
MoraTuy^  two  different  fyfteffis  of,  in  evoy  ciWliaed  fociety,  iv.  20a  r 

The^  principal  points  of  diftinfl^on  between  them,  203.    The  tiea 

of  ohligatioo  in  each  fyftem,  2^4,    Why  the  morab  of  the  common 

people  iHff  mom  regular  in  k&vm  than  under  the  eAahliftrd 
.  church,  205.    The  euaeQes  of,  ixom  to  W  oom&tdf  ^Q6. 


ibf^Meif  M.  bis^cojuiit  of  joint  i]»fA:  co&ipames,  4tfe^v«/iv.  14^. 
M$m«  Mr.  bis  iUuftnitieQ  of  the  operation  of  moaey  exported  for 
.   c0«mierdal  purpolesy  UL  143. 

JU^C0  vrhf  a  put  of  the  ancient  Gn^cku  edpcation^  iv.  179.  And 
wcing,  greftt  AmiifoDeatf  avrai^  barbarous  nationsy  473.  ^ 

N 

Nation ff  fometimes  driven  to  inhuoiaii  cuAomsy  bf  poverty^  ii.  i.  t^he 
wmber  of  tttefid  and  prodn^ite  labour*  ia^  aiwayi  proportioned 
ly>  tbe  cs^ital  ftpck  on  whicb  they  are  enf>toyed>  3.  7be  feversui 
forts  of  induftry,  feidom  dealt  impartially  by^  4.  Maiitime 
nations^  why  the  Srft  iiv^pnovedf  28* 

f  how  ruined  by  a  negle^  of  public  isdooomy^  iii.  ao«  £vi- 
deaoesof  the  jnere«i(e  of  a  fiatio^al  capital,  ^3.  How|tbee;cpeacQ^ 
of  individuals  may  increafe  the  national  capital^  28. 

ii^0v^atidM,  ialaady  a  m9l  oeans  of  in^proying  a  <XHi^ry  in  art^and 
induftry,  li.  32.    The  advajitages  of,  229. 

■  >M^  y  may  b^  fuQoeftfuUy  imoaged  by  joint  ftpck  compa^ 
fiiesy  iv.  147. 

a&  of  England*  the  prpucipal  difpofitioas  of,  iii.  X92. 


Motives  that  didated  this  law,  194.     Its  political  and  comoiercial 

tendency^f  195.     Its  confequences,  fo  far  as  it  affe^ied  the  colony 

trade  with  England*  409.    Diminiflied  the  foreign  trade  with  Bn- 

rope»  411.     Has  kept  up  high  pnofits  in  the  Sritifh  trade^  ^^Ij. 

Subjects  Britain  to  a  diadvaptage  ia  ev^ry  braAch  of  trade  of 

which  (he  has  not  the  monpptdy,  414. 
Nicejfaries  diftinguiAied  from  luxuries  iv*  331.     OpetatiQg  pf  jtjp^ea 

<*">  333-     Pri«<c^ri  neceffaries  taxed*  337.  ^ 

Nigr^  ilayesy  why  not  much  employed  in  raifing  com  in  the  ^nj^fii 

coloaiteiSy  iii*  89.    Why  nwnie  aumeroua  on  fugar*  than  on  tobacco 

pbatations,  90. 
iftiei  river,  the  caufe  of  tht  early  imptovement  of  agricivltui^  f  nd 

Aoamifaftures  in  £gypt»  ii.  31. 


Oaiss  bread  nnade  of,  not  fo  fuitable  to  the  buoao  conftituti^*  at 

that  made  of  wheat,  ii.  25 1 . 
Oecmem/iii  fe€t  oi,  in  France,  their  political  tenels,  iv.  4* 
Ontology f  tiie  icjence  of,  ^pkined,  iv.  167. 
Oxfordf  the  prqlj^orihips  there,  JSn^curei,  iv.  153^ 


PMpr  mmifyi  itbe  «««dti  of,  hew  «ftabliihed,  n.  434.    The  operM^on 
V  paper  money  explained,  43  c.    Its  effed  on  the  cirpmtipii  of 
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cafliy  436.  Promotes  induftiy»  438.  Operatioti  of  tbe  (evenA 
banking  companies  eftabliihed  m  Scotland,  442.  Can  never  exceed 
the  value  of  the  gold  and  filveri  of  which  it  fupplies  the  place,  in 
any  country,  448*  Confequences  of  too  much  paper  being  iflued, 
449.  The  prance  of  drawing  and  redrawing  explained,  with  its 
pernicious  eneds,  464.  The  advantages  and  difadvantages  of  paper 
credit  ftated,  483.  lU  effeds  of  notes  iffued  for  fmall  fums,  487, 
Suppreffing  foiail  notes,  renders  money  more  plentiful,  488.  The 
currency  or,  does  not  affed  the  pripes  of  goods,  490.  Account  of 
the  paper  currencjr  in  North  America,  493. 

Paper  moneys  expedient  of  the  government  of  Pennfylvania  to  raife 
money,  iv.  246.  Why  convenient  for  the  domefUc  purpofes  of 
the  North  Americans,  452. 

Paris  enjoys  little  more  trade  than  is  necefiary  for  the  confumptios 
of  its  mnabitants,  iii.  II. 

Partjb  minifters,  evils  attending  vefting  the  eledion  of,  in  the  people, 
iv.  227. 

Parfimony  is  the  immediate  caufe  of  the  increafe  of  capitals,  iii.  13. 
rromotes  induftry,  14.     Frugal  men  public  benefieidtors,  18. 

■'  is  the  only  means  by  which  artificers  and  manufa6^urers 
can  add  to  the  revenue  and  wealth  of  fociety,  according  to  the 
French  agricultural  fyftem  of  political  ceconomy,  iv.  10. 

Pafiure  land,  under  what  circumftances  more  profitable  than  arable 
land,  ii.  232.     Why  it  ought  to  be  inclofed,  234. 

Patronavcy  the  right  of,  why  eftablifhed  in  Scotland,  iv.  228. 

Pay^  military,  origin  and  reafon  of,  iv.  50. 

Pcnnfylvcma^  account  of  the  paper  currency  there,  ii.  495.  Good 
confequences  of  the  government  there  having  no  religious  eftabHfli- 
ment,  iv.  201.     Derive  a  revenue  from  their  paper  currency,  453. 

People^  how  divided  into  produdive  and  unprodu6Uve  clafles,  accord* 
ing  to  the  prefent  French  fyftem  of  agricultural  political  ceconomy, 
iv.  4.  The  unproduftive  dafs,  greatly  ufeful  to  the  others,  12. 
The  great  body  of,  how  rendered  unwarlike,  ^^.  The  different 
opportunities  of  education  in  the  different  ranks  of,  185.  The 
inferior  ranks  of,  the  greateft  confumers,  358.  The  luxurious 
expences  of  thefe  ranks  ought  only  to  be  taxed^  361. 

Perfecutton  for  religious  opinions,  the  true  caufe  of,  iv.  194. 

•PerUf  the  difcovery  of  the  filver  mines  in,  occafioned  tholb  in  Europe 
to  be  in  a  great  meafure  abandoned,  ii.  263.  Thefe  mines  yield 
but  fm^l  profit  to  the  proprietors,  264.  Tax  paid  to  the  king  of 
Spain  from  thefe  mines,  314.  The  early  accounts  of  the  fplendor 
^nd  ilate  of  arts  in  this  country,  greatly  exaggerated,^  317.  rrefent 
ftate  of,  under  the  Spanifii  government,  318.  The  working  of  the 
mines  there  become  graduauy  more  expenfive,  335. 

*>  ,  low  ftate  of  arts  there  when  hrft  difcovered,  iii.  363.     Is 

probably  more  populous  now,  than  at  any  former  period,  364. 

Pmlofiphyy  natural,  the  origin  and  obje6bof,  iv.  163.  Moral,  the 
nature  of,  explained,  164.     Logic,  the  origin  and  employi||fit 

of,  105«  Digitized  by  VjOC' 
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fitffatuu,  why  amply  rewarded  for  their  labour,  ii«  i6o* 
P^^'f  the  ancient  fyftem  ofy  explained,  iv.  166.  1 

PinmaUmgf  the  extraordinary  advantage  of  a  divifion  of  labour  in  this 

art,ii.  7. 
Plate  of  private  Similies,  the  melting  it  down  to  fupply 'ftate  exi* 
genciesy  an  iniignificant  refource,  iii,  159.  New  plate  is  chiefly  made 
from  old,  333. 
Plougbmefit  their  knowledge  more  exteniive  than  the  generality  of 

mechanics,  ii.  197. 
Pneumatics,  the  fcience  of,  explained,  iv.  i66. 
Poivre,  M.,  his  account  of  the  agriculture  of  Cochin  China,  ii.  244* 
Poland,  a  country  ftill  kept  in  poverty  by  the  feudal  fyftem  of  its 
.  government,  ii.  376. 
Political  economy,  the  two  diftin&  objeds,  and  two  different  fyftems 

of,  iii.  138. 
■■  the  prefent  a^cultural  fyftem  of,  adopted  by  French 

.  philofopbers,  (fefcribed,  iv.  i.     Claffes  of  the  people  who  contn- 
Dute  to  the  annual  produce  of  the  land,  4.    How  proprietors  con- 
•.  tribute,  ibid.   How  cultivators  contribute,  5.  Artificers  and  manu- 
fa6kurers,  unprodudive,  7.    The  unprodudUve  claffes  maintained 
by  the  others,  1 1.    Bad  tendency  of  reftridtions  and  prohibitions  in 
,  trade,  17.  How  this  fyftem  is  delineated  by  M.  Quefnai,  lo.   The 
bad  effeds  of  an  injudicious  political  economy,  how  correaed,  21, 
^  The  capital  error  in  this  fyftem  pointed  out,  ibiJ. 
Poll  tofceSf  origin  of,  under  the  feudal  government,  iii.  loi. 
■■  why  efteemed  badges  of  flavery,  iv.  309.    The  nature 

of,  confidered,  3^7. 
Poor^  hiftory  of  the  laws  made  for  the  provifion  of,  in  England,  ii.  212* 
Popeoi  Rome,  the  great  power  formerly  affumed  by,  iv.  213.    His 
.    power,  how  reduced,  218.  Rapid  progrefs  of  the  reformation,  222* 
Populatiout  riches  and  extreme  poverty  equally  unfavourable  to,  ii.  120. 
.    Is  limited  by  the  means  of  mbfiftence,  121  .^§5' 
Porter,  the  proportion  of  malt  ufed  in  the  brewing  of,  iv.  363 . 
Portugal f  the  cuLtivation  of  the  country  not  advanced  by  its  commerce^ 
ill*  J  35.    The  value  of  gold  and  filver  there,  depreciated  by  prohi« 
biting  their  exportation,  271.  Tranflation  of  the  commercial  treaty 
concluded  in  1703  with  England,  325.    A  large  fhare  of  the  For- 
tugaLgpld  fent  annually  to  England,  327 .  Motives  that  led  to  the  dif* 
covery  oTa  paffage  to  the  Eaft  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  347 . 
Loft  Its.  manufactures  by  acquiring  rich  and  fertile  colonies,  432. 
Pofi-office,  a  mercantile  proje6i  well  calculated  for  being  managed  by 

a  government,  iv.  243. 
Potatoes,  remarks  on,  as  an  article  of  food,  ii.  249.  Culture,  am} 
great  produce  of,  2^Q.  The  difficulty  of  preferring  them  the  great 
obftacle  to  cultivatmg  them  for  general  diet,  251. 
Poverty  fometimes  urges  nations  to  inhuman  cuftoms,  ii.  2.  Is  no 
check  to  the  production  of  children,  119.  But  very  unfavourable 
toiaifingthem,  120. 
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Poultry y  the  cwia&  of  their  thid»pM(«,  u,  ^t.    ttf  f 
article  »f  rural  economy  in  France  thao  in  Eoglaady  553 . 

Pt^matk  faafWen  in  ITiaocCy  the  ofajed  of^  vfs  ^20»  1»  fottwwil  bf 
tnetroncordat)  ibid. 

fteferments^  e^cleiiftftical,  the  means  bf  wfafich  a  MttMOJll  ck|rg]r  ooght 
ta  be  managed  by  the  civd  magidrate,  iv.  aio^  Alteraftiooe  in  tlie 
mode  of  eleAing  to  them,  21  a,  220. 

PrefiyUrian  church  government,  the  natore  of,  defcrilk^  fr.  zi^m 
Charader  of  the  cfergy  of,  250, 236. 

Prices f  real  and  nominal^  of  commoditiea  diftinguifiied^  n«  49-  Moaef 
{Hiee  of  goods  explained,  70.  Rent  for  laad  enters  into  the  price  of 
the  greater  part  of  aH  commoditiesy  75.  The  componeiiC  parts  of 
the  prices  of  goods  eicplained,  ibid.  Natural  and  maijtet  prices  <fif* 
tinguifhedrStolhowgoverned^Sa.  132.  UliougK'raifedatQrftbyail 
increafe  of  demand,  are  always  reduced  by  it  in  the  refuk,  !▼•  134. 

primogeniture,  origin  and  motii^  of  the  law  of  focceffioit  by,  wi^kr 
the  feudal  government,  iii.  82.  Is  contrary  to  the  leal  inlerefts  of 
families,  84. 

Princes,  vrhy  not  virell  calculated  to  wantouge  meniantik  pvojeda  for 

.    the  iake  of  a  vevenne,  iv.  244. 

Prodigahty^  the  natuml  tendency  of,  both  to  the  individual  and  XA  the 
public,  iii.  13.  Prodigal  men  enemies  to  their  coaikltry,  18. 

Produce  of  land  and  labour,  the  fourqe  of  all  revenue,  iii.  4.  The 
value  of,  how  to  be  increafed,  22. 

Profejors  in  rauvtrfitiei,  circumflances  which  determiiie  their  asent, 
iv.  23X. 

Profit^  the  various  articles  of  gain  that  pafs  under  the  eommOD  idea 
m*,  ii.  8o*  An  average  rate  of,  in  adl  conntries,  82.  Averages  of, 
extremely  difficult  to  afcertain,  134.  Intereft  of  money  the  beft 
ftandard  of,  135.  The  diminutioft  or,  a  natural  coofec^uence  of  pro* 
fperity,  139.  Clear  and  grofs  profit,  diftinguidied,  146.  ^Th/t 
nature  of  the  higheft  ordinary  rate  of,  defined,  147.  Double  ia-i 
tereft,  deemed  in  Great  Britsun  a  reafoaabk  mercantile  profit,  14ft. 
In  thriving  countries,  low  profit  may  compensate  the  high  wag^<)f 
labour,  149.  The  operation  of  hign  profits  and  high  waget,  corn- 
mred,  ibid.  Compenlates  inconveniences  and  dUgrace,  154.  Of 
fiock,  how  affected,  170.  Large  prr)fits  mnft  be  made  from  fiaiall 
capitals,  172.  Why  goods  are  cheaper  in  the  aietrc^lis  than  in 
country  vilhges,  173.  Grca4  fortunes  xjDiGfte  frequently  made  by 
trade  in  large  towns  than  ki  fmaS  ones,  174.  la  naturally  kvw  in 
rich,  and  high  in  poor  countries,  396. 

i*  how  that  of  the  different  clafies  of  traders  is  raifed,  iii.  fo.  Pri« 
vate,  the  fole  motive  of  empk>ying  capitals  in  any  branch  of  bo&i 
nefs,  70.    When  raifed  by  monopofies,  enconrage  luxury,  437. 

frojeSs,  unfuccefsfttt,  in  arts,  injnriotis  to  a  country,  iii.  19. 

Property^  pafSons  whjch  pmmpt  nrankind  to  the  invafioa  of,  iv,  73. 
Civil  govemnsent  hece^ny  for  the  prododton  of ,» ikid.  Wealth  a 
fource  of  authority,  75 .  79. 
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Prdi>tJlons,h<rtr  ftf  th^  ntk^ohfi  ill  the  ^M  of,  9&&  labour  and  ill* 
duhtftU.  tii.itO.  130.  Wketker  clleaperiiitheinelropob,or 
ia  edantiy  villages,  173.  The  prices  of,  better  reg^ated  by  eoaiHr 
petition  thaA  by  law,  i22.  A  ti£e  kt  the  prtoeB  of,  mnk  Jm  iitii- 
form,  to  (hew  that  it  proceeds  froDa  a  depreciatioA  of  the  iralne  oif 
filvef,  379. 

Proi>ydtSj  bbje6l^  of  the  fhtute  of,  ht  Eogtaad,  iv.^230. 

Frimaf  mode  of  afleiSng  the  hrtd-^ax  there,  it.  370. 

Puflic  works  and  tiiftitutions,  hoW  to*  be  BiaiMainedy  f^.  92 .  Eqiisty> 
of  tolls  for  pailage  ovef  roads,  bridges^  and  canals,  95.  Why  go« 
vernnoent  ought  not  td  have  the  nianagiemeBt  of  tumpilut^  99* 
Nor  of  other  public  works,  lOjj:. 

Purvey auce^  aferviceftill  exa&ed  m  took  parts  of  Europe,  ii&  9^ — ^ 


Quakers  of  Pennfylvania,  Inference  fi^Ai  their  fcdbhitioii  ta 

pate  a]Q  their  negroi  Saves,  iii.  83. 
Quefnal,  M.,  view  of  his  agricultural  fyftem  of  political  eMOix>fliy,L 

iv.  19.     His  dodrinejgeneralljr  fubfcribed  to,  t^m 
QuUot  populonfnefs  of  that  city,  iii.  363  • 


Jteformaiion,  tapid  prb^fs  of  the  dodrines  of,  in  GenHany^  iv.  223. 
In  Sweden  and  Switzerland,  2I3.  In  England  smd  Scotkndy 
ttt±.    Origin  of  the  Lutheran  and  Calvini^  fed^  Zif^ 

i^^/cfW^^  companies.     See  Companies^ 

Jleihion^  the  objed  of  inftruftion  in,  iv«  199.  Advanta^  the  teachers 
of  a  new  religion  enjoy  over  thofe  o(  one  that  is  eftabliiiied^  193 . 
Otigfin  of  perfecution  for  heretical  opinions,  igi^  How  the  seal  of 
'  the  inferior  clefgy  of  the  church  of  Rome  is  kept  aKve,  195  • 
iTtifity  of  eceleiiaftical  eftablifhments,  f^.  How  united  v«^^  the 
civil  power,  199. 

Aentf  referved,  ought  not  to  confifl:  of  money,  ii.  50.  Bnt  of  com, 
$!•  Of  land,  conftitutes  a  third  part  of  the  price  of  moft  kinds  of 
goods,  ii.  75*  An  average  rate  of,  in  all  countries,  and  how  regu* 
lated,  ^2.  Makes  the  fidt  dedu6i:ion  from  the  produce  of  labour 
employed  upon  land,  98.  The  terms  of,-  how  adjufted  between 
landlord  and  tenant,  223.  Is  fometimes  demanded  for  what  ia  al* 
together  incapable  of  human  improvement,  224*  Is  paid  for,  and 
produced  by, land  in  almoft  all  fituations,  227.  The  general  pro* 
portion  paid  for  coal  mine^  262.  And  met^  mines,  2^^^  Mines 
of  precious  ftones  frequently  yield  no  rent,  270.  How  paid  in  an- 
cient times,  284.  Is  raifed,  either  diredly  or  indire&ly,  by  every 
improvement  in  the  circumftances  of  fodety,  39fSr  Gmfsand 
neat  rent  diftinguilhed,  424.  Digitized  by  Goode 
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Rentf  how  rkifed  and  paid  under  feudal  ^oyernment)  iii«  8«     Prefect 

"^  averafi^e  proportion  of,  compared  with  tne  produce  of  the  land,  ibid* 

■■■  of  houfes  diiUnguiflied  into  two  parts,  iv.  280.  Difference  be- 
tween rent  of  houfes^  and  rent  of  land,  284.  Rent  of  a  houfe  the 
beft  eftimate  of  a  tenant's  circumftances,  285. 

Retainers,  under  the  feudal  fyftem  of  government,  defcribed,  iii.  119. 
How  the  connexion  between  them  and  their  lords  was  broken,  125. 

Revenues  the  original  fonrccs  of,  pointed  out,  ii.  78.     Of  a  country, 

-  of  what  it  Gonfifts,  4^4.  Tne  neat  revenue  of  a  fociety  dimi« 
l)i(hed  by  fupporting  a  circulating  dock  of  money,  428.      Money 

.  no  part  of  revenue,  429.  Is  not^  to  be  cQmputed  in  money,  but  in 
what  money  will  purchafe,  43 1. 

i  '  .'m  how  produced,  and  hQW  apprqpriatedi  in  the  firft  inftance, 
iii.  4.  Produce  of  land,  i^iV.  Produce  of  manufa6tures,  5.  Muft 
always  replace  capital,  ibiJ»  The  proportion  between  revenue  and 
capital,  regulates  the  proportion  between  idlenefs  and  induftry,  12. 
Both  the  favin^s  and  the  Ipendings  of,  annually  confumed,  14.  Of 
every  fociety,  equal  tQ  tqe  exchangeable  value  of  the  whole  pro- 
duce of  its  induftry,  18 1.  '  Of  the  cuiloms,  increafed  by  draw* 
backs,  259.  * 

'^  why  governmentQUght  not  to  take  the  management  of  turnpikes, 

to  derive  a  revenue  from  them,  iv.  99.  public  worses  of  a  local  na* 
ture,  always  better  maintained  by  provincial  revenues,  than  by  the 
general  revenue  of  the  itate,  105.  The  abufes  in  provincial  reve- 
nues trifling,  when  compared  wi^h  thofe  in  the  revenue  of  a  great  em- 
pire, 106,  The  greater  the  revenue  of  the  church,  the  fmaller 
muft  be  that  of  the  ftate,  ^34.  The  revenue  of  the  ftate  ought  to  be 
ndfed  proportionably  from  the  whole  fociety,  238.  Local  expences 
ought  to  be  defrayed  by  a  local  revenue,  239.  Inquiry  into  the 
fources  of  public  revenue,  241  •  Of  the  republic  of  Hamburgh,  242 . 
S46*  Whether  the  government  of  Britain  could  undertake  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  bank,  to  derive  a  revenue  from  it,  243.  The  poft- 
omce  a  mercantile  project  well  calculated  for  being  managed  by  go- 
vernment, ibiJ,  Princes  not  well  qualified  to  improve  their  fortuned 
by  trade,  244.  The  Englifh  Eaft  India  company  good  traders  be- 
fore they  became  fovereigns,  but  each  chara£ler  now  fpoils  the  other, 
245.  Expedient  of  the  government  of  Pennfylvania  to  raife  money, 
846.     Rent  of  land  the  moft  permanent  fund,  248,      Feudal  reve- 

.  Hues,  249.  Great  Britain,  25Q.  Revenue  from  land  proportioned, 
not  to  the  rent,  but  to  the  produce,  251.  J^e^fons  for  felling  the 
crown  lands,  253.  An  improved  landttaj^  fuggefted,  264.  The 
nature  and  eflFedt  of  tythes  explained,  274.  Why  a  revenue  cannot 
be  raifbdin  kind*  ^78.  When  raifed  in  money,  how  afife^ed  by 
different  modes  of  valuation,  ibiJ.  A  proportionable  tax  on  houfes, 
the  beft  four(:e  of  revenue,  285.  Remedies  for  the  diminution  of, 
according  to  their  c^ufes,  354.  Bad  e£Fe6ts  of  farming  out  pubKc 
revenues,  386.  The  difterent  fources  of  revenue  in  France,  389. 
How.  expended,  in  the  rude  ftate  of  fociety,  394. 

RicCf  a  very  produ&ive  article  of  cultivation,  ii.  2^8^.    Requires  a  foil 
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nafit  for  mfing  any  otber  kind  of  food,  249.  Rice  countries  more 
populous  than  corn  countries,  321. 

Riches,  the  chief  enjoyment  of,  confiils  in  the  parade  of,  ii.  259* 

Rt/if  infbances  of  the  inattention  mankind  pay  to  it,  ii.  165. 

Roads y  good,  the  public  advantages  of,  ii.  229. 

?■  ■  how  to  be  made  and  maintained,  iv.  9^  The  maintenance 
of,  why  improper  to  be  trufted  to  private  mtereft,  97.  General 
ftate  of,  in  France,  102.     In  China,  103. 

RomanSi  why  copper  became  the  ftandard  of  value  among  them,  ii.  57. 
The  extravagant  prices  paid  by  them  for  certain  luxuries  for  the 
table,  accounted  for,  341 .  The  value  of  filver  higher  among  them 
than  at  the  prefent  time,  ihU, 

m  the  republic  of,  founded  on  a  divifion  of  land  among  the 

citizens,  iii,  344.  The  agrarian  law  only  executed  upon  one  or  two 
occafions,  345.  How  the  citizens  who  had  no  land^  fubfifted,  ibid, 
Diftindion  between  the  Roman  and  Greek  colonies,  346.  The 
improvement  of  the  former  flower  than  that  of  the  latter,  361. 
Origin  of  the  focial  war,  452.  The  republic  ruined  by  extending 
the  privilege  of  Roman  citizens  to  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  luly,  456. 

when  contributions  were  firft  raifed  to  maintain  thofe  who  went 


to  the  wars,  iv.  49.  Soldiers  not  a  diftind profefiion  there,  c«.  Im- 
provement of  the  Koman  armies  bydifcipline,  63.  How  thatdtJcipline 
was  loft,  64.  The  fall  of  the  Weltem  empire,  how  effefted,  66,  Re- 

.  marks  on  the  education  of  the  ancient  Romans,  172.  Their  morals 
fuperior  to  thofeof  the  Greeks,  173.  Stateoflawsandformsof  juftice, 
176.  The  martial  f]jirit  of  the  people,  how  fupported,  j88.  Great 
redudions  of  the  coin  pradifedby,  at  particular  exigencies,  436. 

Romff  modern,  how  the  zeal  of  the  inferior  clergy  oi,  is  kept  alive, 
iv.  195.  The  clergy  of,  one  great  fpiritual  army  difperfed  in  differ- 
ent quarters  over  Europe,  213.  Their  power  during  the  feudal 
monkiih  ages  fimilar  to  that  of  the  temporal  barons,  214.  Their 
ppwer  how  reduced,  218. 

Rouen^  why  a  town  of  great  trade, 'iii.  10. 

Rudditfian,  Mr.  remarks  on  his  account  of  the  ancient  price  of  wheat 
in  Scotland,  ii.  287. 

Ruffiaw^s  civili^sed  under  Peter  I.  by  a  ftahding  army,  jv.  68. 


SailorSf  why  no  fenfible  inconvenience  felt  by  the  great  numbers  dif- 

banded  at  the  clofe  of  a  war,  iii.  204. 
Saitf  account  of  foreign  fait  imported  into  Scotland,  and  of  Scots  fait 

ddivered  duty  free,  for  the  fifhery,  iii.  Append,     Is  an  objeA  of 

heavy  taxation  every  where,  iv.  337.     The  coUeftion  of  the  duty 

on,  expenfive,  376. 
Sardinia^  the  land-tax  how  afTeiTed  there^  iv.  272* 

^         Saxon 
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Saxon  hriif  their  anthopity  and  juri/dtaicM  ta  gmt  h6f&r6  the  c6n. 
queft  as  thofe  of  the  Normans  were  afterward^  iii.  122. 

Schooiss  parochial,  obfenrations  on,  ir.  1S7. 

Science  is  the  great  antidote  to  the  poifoB  of  entfaufiafm  ttiA  fapef « 
flition»  iv.  206. 

icifih,  his  Spanifh  nliHtia,  rendered  fupetioir  to  the  Catthaginiaff  ffii* 
Btia  by  difcipEne  and  fervice,  iv.  63. 

Scotland,  compared  with  England,  as  to  the  prices  of  labour  abid 
^mvifions,  ii.  I14.  Remarks  on  the  population  of  the  HigMand^- 
r 20.  The  martet  rate  of  intereft,  higher  than  the  legal  rate,  137 . 
The  fituation  of  cc«:tagers  there,  defcribed^  179.  Apprenticcfliips 
and  corporations,  187.  The  common  people  of,  why  neither  lb 
firong  nor  fo  handfome  as  the  fame  clafs  in  England,  251.  Caufe 
of  the  frequent  emigrations  from,  297.  Progrefs  of  agricnitttre 
there  before  the  union  with  £ngland>  546.  Prefent  obftru&ionsto 
better  hufbandry,  348.  The  price  of  wool  reduced  by  the  union, 
369.  Operation  of  the  feveral  banking  companies  edabnihed  there, 
442.  Amount  of  the  circulating  money  there  before  the  union, 
^43.  Amount  of  the  prefent  circulating  ca(h,  444.  CouWe  of 
dealings  in  the  Scots  bank,i^V<r  Difficulties  occafioned  by  thefo 
banks  iffuine  too  much  paper,  4; 2.  NeceiTary  caution  for  fome 
time  obferved  by  the  banks  ingiving  credit  to  their  cuftomers,  with 
the  good  effeAs  of  it,  4  j6.  The  fcheme  of  drawing  and  redrawing 
adopted  by  traders,  463.  Its  pernicious  tendency  explained,  465. 
Hiftory  of  the  Atr  banK,  47 1 .  Mr.  Law^s  fcheme  to  improve  the 
country,  478.  The  prices  of  goods  in,  not  altered  by  paper  cur« 
rency,  490.     Effect  Jf  the  optional  claufes  in  their  notes,  492. 

■  I  ■  ■  '  caufe  of  the  fpeedy  eilabliflifflent  of  the  reformation  theret 
iv.  224.  The  diforders  attending  popular  ele6l!ions  of  the  clergy 
therej  occafion  the  right  of  patronage  to  be  eftabli&ed^  228. 
Amount  of  th^  whole  revenue  of  the  clergy,  235. 

Sea  fervice  and  military  fervice  by  land  compared^  ii.  167. 

Seffs  in  religion,  the  more  numerous,  the  better  for  fociety,  m  200. 
Why  they  generally  profefii  the  auftere  fyftem  of  morality,  204. 

Se^'love  the  governing  principle  i&  the  intercourfe  of  human  I6cicty» 
ii.2i. 

ServanfSf  menial,  diftinguifhed  from  hired  workmen^  Hi.  7.  Tfa# 
various  order  of  men^  who  rank  in  the  former  clafs,  in  reference  to 
their  labours,  3. 

>  .  ■      .   ■  ■  their  labour  unprodu^ye,  iv.  22. 

Settlements  of  the  poor,  brief  review  of  the  Englifli  laws  relating  to, 
ii.  212.  The  removals  of  the  poor,  a  violation  of  natural  liberty, 
219. 

m        I       the  law  of,  ought  to  be  repealed,  iii.  205. 

SBeept  frequently  killed  in  S^pain,  for  the  fake  orthe  $tttt  Ad  tile 
talldw,  ii.  361. 

M^.u  feverelaws  againft  the  exportation  of  them  and  tKekt^tK^tiif.  49i!4. 

Sbepbcrdt,  war  how  fupported  by  a  Ration  of,  iv.  45.  Inequaltty  ii 
rorttioo  among,  the  fource  of  great  authority,  77*       Birth  and 
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fortune  fird  began  to  take  place  in  the  age  of  fhepherds,  79.  And 
introduced  civil  govemmetity  80. 
SAabad,  hi^'W  rtms  ure  tMmttted  and  paid  there,  it.  124. 
Sili  manufddur^)  licKT  tfansferrefd  frdim  LnccA  to  Venice,  xir.  rtj. 
^ihffTf  the  fidt  iUndavd  eoinage  of  the  northern  ftAiTerters  df  the  Ra« 
man  empire,  ii.  58.     Its  proportional  value  to  gcAd  ic^t&ted  by 
hwi  fg.    Is  the  meafare  of  the  value  of  gold,  £>.     Mint  price  of 
fiviet  ifl  EaglaAd,  6j.    Inqaky  into  the  di^erence  between  the 
itiitit  and  market  prke«  of  bullion,  64.    How  to  preferve  the  filver 
coin  from  being  melted  down  for  profit,  66,    The  mines  of,  iu  Eu- 
rope, why  generally  abandocied,  263 .   Eiidettces  of  the  fmall proft 
they  yield  to  proprietors  in  Peru,  264.    Qualities  for  which  this 
tnern  is^  valued,  265^.     The  moll  abundant  mines  of,  wonhf  add 
little  to  the  wealth  of  the  world,  271.    But   theincreafeiu  the 
quantity  of,  woold  depreciate  its  own  value,  27c.     Circumftances 
mt  might  counterad^  this  efPe£^,  iiJfW.  Hiftorical  view  of  the  varia* 
tioinin  the  value  of,  dtfrmg  the  four  laft  centuries,  276.    Remarks 
on  its  rife  ifi  value  compared  with  com,  282.    Circumftances  that 
have  milled  writers  in  reviewing  the  value  of  filver,  284.    Com  the 
beft  ftandard  for  judging  of  the  real  value  of  fxlver,  29^ .   The  price 
ofy  how  aflS^fted  by  the  inerokfe  of  quantity,  294.    The  value  of, 
funk  by  the  difcovery  of  the  American  mines,  3cx>.   When  the  re- 
diidkiom  of  its  value  mm  this  caufe  appears  to  have  been  completed* 
501.  Tadt  paid  from  the  Peruvian  mines  to  the  King  of  Spain,  314. 
The  vdue  €>f  filver  kept  up  by  an  exteniion  of  the  market,  315.  Is 
the  moft  pfofitaUe  commodity  that  can  be  fent  to  Chitia,  523.  The 
val«e  of,  how  proporttdned  to  that  of  gold,  before  and  after  the 
^Kleoverydf. the  American  mines,  550.    The  quantity  commonly 
ill  the  miarket  in  proportion  to  that  of  gold,  probably  greater  than 
.   their  vebtive  values  indicate,  332.    The  value  of,^pro&b!y  rifing, 
and  why,  356.     The  epimon  of  a  depreciation  of  M  vaSue,  not 
well  louadcd,  380. 
'i*'^-^  tte  real  value  of,  degraded  by  the  bounty  on  the  exporEatiou  of 

eofii,  iii.  26B. 
Smihg  fund  in  the  Britiih  finances,  explained,  iv.  410.  Is  inadequate 
to  the  dkTcharge  ^  former  debts,  and  almpil  wholly  appfied  to  other 
puypofei,  41^.     Motives  to  the  mif^plieation  of  it,  419. 
flitteif  the  labour  of^  dearer  to  the  mafters  than  that  of  fTeemen,ii.  122. 
■■1  under  feudal  lords,  dreumitances  of  their  fituation>  iii.  87. 

Countries  wliere  this  order  of  men  Hill  remains,  88.  Wh^  the  fer- 
vice  of  flaves  is  preferred  to  that  of  free  men,  89.  Their  labour 
why  unprofitabfe^  901  Caufes  of  the  abolifhing  of  flavery  through- 
.  out  the  greater  part  of  Eiux>pe,  91;  Receive  more  proteftion  from 
ttfe  ittagiftrttie  ift  a»  arbitrary  government,  than  in  oue  that  i» 
free,  395. 

"•why  etiA/pkjt4  tn  mamafadnres  by  the  ancient  Grecians,  iv,  36^ 


Why hq  j|l)|)M»vtme«t8  are  to  be  expeoied  from  them^  37. 
fitnw^ungyik  teiftptingy  Jbiui  geftendiy  a  ndnous  eiuploymear,  ii.  1 7a. 
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SnttiggSng  encouraged  by  hieh  dutiesi  iv.  350.    Remedies  againfi, 

354.    The  crime  of,  morally  confideredy  378* 
Society f  human,  the  firft  principles  of^  ii.  2 1. 
Soldiers^  remarks  on  their  motives  for  engaging  in  the  military  line, 

ii.  167.  Comparifon  between  the  land  and  fea  (ervice,  ihid* 
■  why  no  fenfible  inconvenience  felt  by  the  difbandmg  of  great 

numbers  after  a  war  is  over,  iii.  204. 

■  reafon  of  their  firft  ferving  for  pay,  iv.  50.     How  they  bc- 


.  came  a  diftin6t  clafs  of  the  people,  n*    How  diftbguifhed  from 
.  the  militia,  56.    Alteration  in  their  exercife  product  by  the  in- 

vention  of  fire-arms,  57, 
South  Sea  company,  amazing  capital  once  enjoyed  by,  iv.  124-  Mer* 
cantile  and  ftock-jobbing  projeds  of,  1 28.     Afiiento  comrade  1 20. 
Whale  fifhery^  ibid.    The  capital  of,  turned  into  annuity  ftocK* 
130.  407. 
Sovereign  and  trader,  inconfiftent  chara£ler8,  iv.  24|« 
Sovereign^  three  duties  only,  necelFary  for  him  to  attend  to,  for  fup- 
porting  a  fyilem  of  natural  liberty,  iv.  42.     How  he  is  to  proteiSb 
the  fociety  from  external  violence,  44.  70.     And  the  members  of 
it,  from  the  injuftice  and  oppreifion  of  each  other,  72.    And  to 
maintain  pubhc  works  and  inftitutions,  92. 
Spain,  one  of  the  pooreft  countries  in  Europe,  notwithftanding  its 

rich  mines,  ii.  377. 
«— — —  its  commerce  has  produced  no  confiderable  manufa6lures  for 
diftant  fale,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  country  remains  uncultivated, 
iii.  135.  Spanifh  mode  of  eftimating  their  American  diCcoveries,  140. 
The  value  of  gold  and  filver  there,  depreciated  by  laying  a  tax  on 
the  exportatioii'of  them^  271.  Agriculture  and  manura^res  there, 
difcouraged  by  the  redundancy  of  gold  and  filver,  272.    Natural 
confequences  that  would  refult  from  taking  away  this  tax,  273* 
The  real  and  pretended  motives  of  the  Court  of  Caftile  for  taking 
poffeffion  of  the  countries  difcovered  by  Columbus,  352*    The  tax 
on  gold  and  filver,  how  reduced,  353.    Gold,  the  obje6k  of  all  the 
cnterprifes  to  the  New  World,  354*  The  colonies  of,  lefs  populous 
than  thofe  of  any  other  European  nation,  363.    Afierted  an  ex- 
clufive  claim  to  all  America,  until  the  mifcamage  of  their  invincibk 
armada,  3$6«    Policy  of  the  trade  with  the  colonies,  377*    The 
American  eftabliihments  of,  eSe£ied  by  private  adventurers,  who 
received  little  bevond  permiffion  from  the  government,  398*    Loft 
its  manufaAures  oy  acquiring  rich  and  fertile  colonies,  432.    The 
alcavala  tax  there  explained,  381.    The  ruin  of  the  Spanifh  manu« 
fadures  attributed  to  it,  382. 
Speculation^  a  diiUn&  employment  in  improved  fociety,  ii*  16.  Specu- 
lative merchants  defcnbed,  17^. 
StagCi  public  performers  on,  paid  for  the  contempt  attending  their 
profeifion,  ii.  163. 

the  political  ufe  of  dramatic  reprefentations,  iv,  206. 

Stamp  duties  in  England  and  Holland,  remarks  on,  iv.  316.  321. 
Steel-bow  tenants  in  Scotland,  whatj  iii.  92.  r^ 
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Stocif  the  piofits  raifed  on>  in  maDufa£lure8>  explained,  ii.  72*    In 
trade,  an  increafe  of,  raifes  wages,  and  diminifhes  profit,  133. 
Mud  be  larger  in  a  great  town  than  in  a  country,  village,  136.    Na* 
tttral  confequences  of  a  deficiency  of  ftock  in  new  colonies,  140. 
The  profits  on,  little  affe6ked  by  the  eafinefs  or  difficulty  of  learning 
a  trade,  156.     But  by  the  rifk,  or  difa^reeablenefs  of  the  bufinefs, 
1 70.     Stock  employed  for  profit,  fets  into  motion  the  greater  part 
of  ufeful  labour,  396.  No  accumulation  of,  necefTary  in  the  rude 
ftateof  Ibciety,  407.    The  accumulation  of,  neceffary  to  the  divi- 
fion  of  labour,  408 .  Stock  diftin^ifhed  into  two  parts,  411.    The 
general  ftock  of  a  country  or  fociety,  explained,  414.  Houfes,  iiU* 
Improved  land,  416.     Perfonal  abifities,  417.     Money  and  provi- 
fions,  f^i</.    Raw  materials  and  manufadured  goods,  418.    Stock 
of  individuals,  how  employed,  421.  Is  frequently  buried  or  con*^ 
cealed,  in  arbitrary  countries,  422. 
■I        the  profits  on,  decreafe,  in  proportion  as  the  quantity  increafes, 
iii.  9.  On  what  principles  ftock  is  lent  andborowed  at  intereft,  33. 
That  of  every  fociety  divided  among  different  employments,  in  the 
proportion  moft agreeable  to  the  public  intereft,  by  the  private  views 
of4ndividuals,  466.     The  natural  diftribution  of,  deranged  by 
monopolizing  fyftems,  468.     Every  derangement  of,  injurious  to 
the  fociety,  470. 
—  mercantile,  is  barren  and  unprodu6tive,  according  to  the  French 
agricultural  fyftem  of  political  economy,  iv.  8.     How  far  the  re- 
venue from,  is  an  objeS  of  Uxation^  292.    A  tax  on,  intended 
under  the  land  tax,  296. 
Stockings^  why  cheaply  manufaftured  in  Scotland^  ii.  181.  When  firft 

introduced  into  England,  389. 
Stone  quarries,  their  value  depends  on  fituation,  ii.  254.  274. 
^/oii^i,  precious,  of  no  ufe  but  for  ornament,  and  how  the  price  of,  is 
regukted,  ii*  270.    The  moft  abundant  mines  of,  would  add  little 
to  the  wealth  of  the  world,  27 1 . 
Stdf09iMnatlon9  how  introduced  into  fociety,  iv.  74.    Perfonal  quali- 
fications, ibid.  Age  and  fortune,  75.     Birth,  77.    Birth  and  for- 
tune  two  great  fourcesof  perfonal  diflindion,  78. 
Subfidvt  old,  in  the  En?li(h  cuftoms,  the  drawbacks  upon,  iii.  253, 

,  Origin  and  import  of  the  term,  iv.  347. 
Sugar f  a  very  profitable  article  of  cultivation,  ii.  243.  iii.  89. 
,.    ■■■   -  Drawbacks  on  the  exportation  of,  from  England,  iii.  254. 
Might  be  cultivated  by  the  drill  plough,  inftead  of  all  band-labour, 
byflavcs,  394. 
«  a  proper  fubjeft  for  taxation,  as  an  article  fold  at  a  monopoly 

*  price,  iv.  370. 

Sumptuary  laws  fuperfluous  reftraints  on  the  common  people,  iii.  27. 
Surinam^  prefent  ftate  of  the  Dutch  colony  there,  iii.  367. 
Switzerland^  eftablifhment  of  the  reformation  in  Berne  and  Zurich, 
iv.  223.    The  clergy  there  zealqus  and  induftrious,  236.     Taspes 
.    )iowpaid  there,  299, 5x5.    •: 
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Tailkf  in  France^  the  natore  of  that  Ux,  and  ilts  opcmtipftt  f3L|liided» 
itt.96.  iv.303. 

TakntSf  fiatunu,  not  fo  various  in  diSemBt  men  as  is  fuppofed*  jt.  33. 

7}ir/ar/,  their  manner  of  coadu^iog  war,  ir.  45.  Their  innrfions 
dreadful,  4j^. 

Tav^merf  h^  account  of  the  diamond  mines  pf  Golooada  ««d  Vtfia- 
pour»  ii.  270. 

7W»//f  the  origin  of,  under  the  f^udd  government,  iii.  loi^ 

^  the  fou  ces  from  whence  they  muft  arifei  iv.  255.  Unequal 
taxes,  a;6.  Ought  to  be  dear  and  certiua^  iU<t,  Q^ght  to  be 
levied  at  the  times  moft  convenient  for  payn«»it,  257*  Oilght  to 
take  as  little  as  poilible  out  of  the  pockety  of  the  pfMipk,  more 
than  is  brought  mto  the  public  treafmy,  ikid^  How  th^  maj  he 
made  more  ourdenfome  to  the  peopk  than  bene&dal  to  the  love- 
reign,  tbld.  The  land-tax  of  Great  Britain,  9j9«  L«od-tai;  at 
Venice,  263.  In4>rovement8  fuegefted  for  a  land-tax,  264.  Mode 
of  afieinng  the  land-tax  in  PnSfia,  370.  Tythes  a  vety  unequal 
tax,  and  a  difcouragement  to  improvement,  274.  Opemtn^n  of  tax 
on  houfe-rent,  payable  by  the  tenant,  28]  •  A  proportionable  tax 
on  hoii&s,  the  beft  iburce  of  revenue,  285.  How  lar  the  rexenue 
from  ftock  is  a  proper  objed  of  taxation,  292.  Whether  intereft  of 
mooev  is  proper  for  taxation,  294.  How  taxes  are  paid  at  Ham^* 
burgh,  298.  In  Switzerland,  299.  Tav^s  upon  particiibr  em- 
ploynoents,  301.  PoU-taxes^  309.  Taa^es,  badges  ot  liberty,  ihijp 
Taxes  upon  the  transfer  of  property,  31a.  Stamp  duties,  316. 
On  whom  the  (everal  kinds  of  taxes  principally  fajl,  317,  Taxes 
vpoo  the  wages  of  labour,  221.    Capitations,  327.    Taxes  upon 

^  ""coafomable  commodities,  331.  Upon  neceffaries,  333*  Upon 
luxuries,  334.  '  Principal  neceflaries  taxed,  337*  Abtordities  in 
taxation,  339.  J^ifferent  parts  of  £urc»e  very  highly  taxed,  340. 
Twodiffcfvsnt  methods  of  taxing  contucaaUe  commodities,  341. 
Sir  Matthew  Decker's  icheme  of  taxation  copfidered,  342 .  Excife 
and  cuil9m9)  345«  Taxation  fometimes  not  an  inftrumeot  of  ineyf- 
Due,  but  of  monopoly^  350.  ImproRrements  of  the  euftoms  fug- 
gefted,  353*  Taxes  paid  in  the  price  of  a  commodity  littk  adverted 
tPy  374-  On  luxuries,  the  good  and  bad  properties  o^  ibUL 
Bad  effeds  of  fanning  them  out,  366.  How  the  finances  of  France 
might  be'  reformed^  390.  French  and  £ngli(h  fyftem^  of  taxation 
compared,  39t.  New  taxes  always  generate  difconteot,  419.  How 
far  the  Britifh  fyilem  of  taxation  might  be  applicable  to  aU  the  dif- 
ferent provinces  of  the  empire,  441.  Such  a  plan  might  fpeeddf 
difcharge  ^e  national  debt,  44J8. 

TtOf  gieat  importation  and  confumption  of  thatdrugia  Britain,  ii.  329*. 

Tf'OcSeri  in  imiverfities,  tendency  of  endowments  to  diminifh  their  ap- 
plication, tv.ija*    The  junfdiaions  jto  frhich  thef  M  UMiP&t 
4  Cf^n  Wtle 
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little  calculated  to  quickeo  their  4iIigeDce9  153.  Are  frequently 
obliged  to  gaid  protedion  by  fervility,  154.  DefefU  in  their  efta- 
bltfhmeats^  156.  Teachers  among  the  a^cieat  Greeks  and  Rooaaas^ 
fuperior  to  tho£e  of  modern  times,  179.  Circumilances  which  draw 
good  ones  to»  or  drain  them  from,  the  uniyer£ties,  23;.  Their 
employment  naturally  renders  tliem  eminent  in  letters,  ^33 . 

TVwr^x,  feudal,  general  obfervations  on,  iii,  7.     Defcrjbeo,  S2, 

Theology 9  monki^  the  comple^on  of,  iv.  16%. 

JUf  average  rent  of  the  mines  of,  in  Cornwall,  ii.  964.  Yield  a 
greater  profit  to  the  proprietors  than  the  filver  mines  of  Peru,  16$, 
Regulations  under  which  tio-mines  are  worked,  266* 

Tobacco f  the  culture  of,  whjr  reftrained  in  Europe,  ii.  245.  Ni>t  fo  pro- 
fitable  an  article  of  cukivation  in  the  Weil  Indies  as  fjug^r,  946. 
I..  I  the  amount  and  courfe  of  the  Britifli  trade  with,  expl^ned, 
iii.  63*  The  whole  duty  upon«  drawn  back  on  exportation,  254. 
Conle^uences  of  the  exclufive  trade  Britain  ^njoys  wijth  Maryland 
and  Virginia  in  this  article,  407, 

TV//,  for  pafFage  over  roads,  bridges,  and  navigable  canals,  the  (equity 
of,  fliewn,  iy*  95.  Upon  carriages  of  luxury,  ought  to  be  higher 
than  upon  carriages  of  utility,  96.  The  management  of  tumpikes 
often  an  objed  of  juil  complaint,  98.  Why  governmemt  ought 
not  to  have  the  management  of  turnpikes,  99.  37 1 . 

Tonnage  and  pol^lda^e,  origin  of  thofe  duties,  iv,  346. 

Ton^nt  in  the  French  finances,  what,  with  the  derivation  of  the  oame, 
iv.  413. 

TouioiJe,  falary  paid  to  a  counfellpr  or  judge  in  the  parliament  of, 
iv.87. 

Towtts^  the  places  where  induflry  is  mofl:  profitably* exerted,  ii.  194, 
The  fpirit  of  combination  prevalent  among  manufaAurers,  19^.  ^po. 

—-——-according  to  what  circumfiances  the  general,  chara^er  of  the 
inhabitants  as  to  induftry,  is  formed,  iii.  10.  The  reciprocal  na- 
ture of  the  trade  between  them  and  the  country,  explained^  73. 
Subfift  op  the  furplus  produce  of  the  country,  75,  How  firft 
formed,  77.  Are  continual  fairs,  thid.  The  original  poverty  and 
fervile  ftate  of  the  inhabit^ts  of,  lOQ.  Their  early  exemptions  and 
jprivileges,  how  pbtainedf  loi.  The  inhabitants  of,  obtained  li« 
berty  much  earlier  than  the  occupiers  of  land  in  the  country,  ip2. 
Origin  of  free  burghs,  ib'id^  Origin  of  corporations,  103.  Whf 
allowed  to  form  militia,  107.  How  the  increajfe  and  riches  of  com- 
meocial  towns  contributed  to  the  improvement  of  the  countries  tp 
which  they  belonged,  117. 

Tra^,  double  intereit  deemed  a  reafonable  mercantile  profit  in,ii.  148* 

V  M  »  ■  four  general  claifes  of>  equally  neceifary  to,  and  dependent 
on,  each  other,  iii.  46. '  Wholefale,  three  different  forts  of,  59, 
The  different  returns  of  home  and  foreign  trade,  6i.  The  natuif 
jLttd  operation  of  the  canring  trade  examined,  64^  The  principle^ 
of  foreign  trade  examined,  67.  The  trade  between  town  and  coun- 
try  explained,  73.  Orieinal  poverty  and  feryije  ffate  of  the  in^a- 
i^itaats  of  towo8|  under  feudal  government,  ido.    Exemptions  and 
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privileges  granted  to  them,  loi.  Extenfion  of  commerce  by  rttde 
nations  felling  their  own  raw  produce  for  the  manu&^iures  ot  more 
civilized  countries*  1 1 1 .  Its  falutary  effeds  on  the  government  and 
manners  of  a  country,  1 19.  Subverted  the  feudal  authority,  125. 
The  independence  of  tradefmen  and  artifans  explained,  127.  The 
capitals  acquired  by,  very  precarious,  until  fome  part  has  been  re- 
alized by  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of  land,  1 36.  Over«> 
trading,  the  caufe  of  complaints  of  the  fcarcity  of  money,  152. 
The  importation  of  gold  and  filver  not  the  principal  benefit  derived 
from  foreign  trade,  167.  Effect  produced  in  trade  and  manufa6tures 
by  the  difcovery  of  America,  169.  And  by  the  difcovery  of  a  paf- 
fage  to  the  Eaft  Indies  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  170.  Error 
otcommercial  writers  ineftimating  national  wealth  by  gold  and  Hlver, 
172.  Inquiry  into  the  caufe  and  effed  of  reftraints  upon  trade,  173. 
Individuab,  by  purfuing  their  own  intereft,  unknowingly  promote 
that  of  the  public,  181.  Legal  regulations  of  trade,  unfafe,  182. 
Retaliatory  regulations  between  nations,  200.  Meafures  for  laying 
trade  open,  ought  to  be  carried  into  execution  flowly,  207.  Policy 
of  the  reftraints  on  trade  between  France  and  Britain  confidered,  211. 
No  certain  criterion  to  determine  on  which  fide  the  balance  of  trade 
between  two  countries  turns,  212.  Moft  of  the  regulations  of, 
founded  on  a  miftaken  do£irine  of  the  balance  of  trade,  23  j.  Is 
generally  founded  on  narrow  principles  of  policy,  243.  Drawbacks 
of  duties,  252.  The  dealer  who  eipploys  his  whole  ftock  in  one 
fingle  branch  of  bufinefs,  has  an  advantage  of  the  fame  kind  with 
the  workman  who  employs  his  whole  labour  on  a  fingle  operation^ 
302.  Confequences  ot  drawing  it  from  a  number  of  imall  channels 
into  one  great  channel,  424.  Colony  trade,  and  the  monopoly  of 
that  trade,  diftingruifhed,  429.  The  intereft  of  the  confumer  con- 
ftantly  facrificed  to  that  of  the  producer,  515. 

Tradcy  advantages  attending  a  perfed  freedom  of,  to  landed  naUons, 
according  to  the  prefenc  agricultural  fyftem  of  political  economy  in 
France,  iv.  15,  Origin  of  foreign  trade,  16.  Confequences  of 
high  duties  and  prohibitions,  in  landed  nations,  17.  19.  How  trade 
augments  the  revenue  of  a  country,  26.  Nature  of  the  trading  in« 
tercourfe  between  the  inhabitants  of  towns  and  thofe  of  the  coun- 
try, 40. 

Tradesy  caufe  and  effeA  of  the  feparation  of,  ii.  9.     Origin  of,  22. 

Tranfit  duties  explained,  iv.  372. 

Travelling  for  education,  fummary  view  of  the  effe6ls  of,  iv.  171. 

Treafurtty  why  formerly  accumulated  by  princes,  iii.  166. 

Trtafure  trove,  the  term  explained,  ii.  422.  Why  an  important 
branch  of  revenue  under  the  ancient  feudal  governments,  iv.  396. 

Turkey  Company,  (hort  hiftorical  view  of,  iv.  113. 

Turnpikes.     See  Tolls. 

Tythesy  why  an  unequal  tax,  iv.  274.  The  levying  of,  a  great  dif- 
couragement  to  improvements,  275.  The  fixing  a  modus  for,  a 
relief  to  the  £mnec^  J79. 
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ValiUf  the  term  defined,  it*  42. 

Ftdius  Pollioy  his  cruelty  to  his  flaves  checked  by  the  Roman  Em- 

Cr  Auguftiw,  which  could  not  have  been  done  under  the  repub- 
i  form  of  government,  iii.  396. 

Venice fOn^n  or  the  filk  ms^nufadure  in  that  city,  iii.  113.  Traded 
in  £aft  India  goods  before  the  fea-track  round  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  was  difcovered,  347. 

— —  Nature  of  the  land-tax  in  that  republic,  iv.  263. 

Vtnifony  the  price  of,  in  Britain,  does  not  compenfate  the  expence  of  a 
deer-park,  ii.  351. 

Vicefima  haereditatum  among  the  ancient  Romans,  the  nature  of,  ex- 
plained, iv.  312. 

FiJlagei,  how  firft  formed,  iii.  77', 

Villenagef  probable  caufe  of  the  wearing  out  of  that  tenure  in  Europe, 
iii.  91. 

Vitteyard,  the  moft  profitable  part  of  agriculture,  both  among  the  an- 
cients and  moderns,  ii.  239.  Great  advantages  derived  from  pecu- 
w    liarities  of  foil  in,  242. 

UmverfitUsy  the  emoluments  of  the  teachers  in,  how  far  calculated  to 
promote  their  diligence,  iv.  152.  The  profeflbrs  at  Oxford  have 
moiUy  given  up  teaching,  153.'  Thofe  in  France  fubjeft  to  in- 
competent juriidiftions,  155.  The  privileges  of  graduates  impro* 
perly  obtained,  ibU,  Abufe  of  lediurefhips,  156.  The  difcipline 
of,  feldom  calculated  for  the  benefit  of  the  ftudents,  157.  Are, 
in  England,  more  corrupted  than  the  public  fchools,  159.  Origi- 
nal foundation  of,  160.  How  Latin  became  an  efTential  article  in 
academical  education,  161.  How  the  iludy  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage was  introduced,  162.  The  three  great  branches  of  the  Greek 
philofophy,  163.  Are  now  divided  into  five  branches,  i66.  The 
monkiih  courfe  of  education  in,  168.  Have  not  been  very  ready 
to  adopt  improvements,  169.  Are  not  well  calculated  to  prepare 
men  for  the  world,  170.  How  filled  with  good  profefTors,  or 
drained  of  them,  231.  Where  the  worfl  and  befl  profelTors  are  ge- 
nerally to  be  met  with,  232.     See  Colleges^  and  Teachers. 

W 

fVages  of  labour  bow  fettled  between  mailer  and  workmen,  ii.  99. 
The  workmen  generally  obliged  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  tbeir 
employers,  100.  The  oppofition  of  workmen  outrageous,  and  feli> 
dom  fuccefsful^  loi.  Circumflances  which  operate  to  raife  wages, 
103.  The  extent  of  wages  limited  by  the  funds  from  which  they 
arife,  104.  Why  higher  in  North  America  than  in  England,  I05» 
Are  low  in  countries  that  are  flationary,  107,  Not  oppreffively  low 
in  Great  Britain,  1 1 1 .  A  diftin6iion  made  here  between  the  wages 
in  fummer  and  in  winter,  ibid.  If  fufficient  in  dear  years,  they  muft 
be  ample  in  feafons  of  plenty,  U2.     Different  rates  ofpin  diiSerent 
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placesyiij.  Liberal  wages  encourage  induftry  and  propagation, 
I2J..  An  advance  of^  neceffarily  railes  the  prices  of  many  commo- 
ditiesy  132.  An  average  of,  not  eafily  afcertained»  154.  The 
operation  of  high  wages  and  high  profits  compared,  149.  Canfes 
of  the  variation  of,  in  different  employments,  152.  Are  generally 
higher  in  new  than  in  old  trades,  176.  210.  Legal  regulations 
of,  defkroy  iuduftry  and  ingenuity,  220. 

Wages^  natural  effed  of  a  dire6i  tax  upop^iv;  322. 

Walfole^  Sir  Robert,  his  excife  fcherae  defended,  iv.  358. 

WatUi  of  mankind,  how  fupphed  through  the  operation  of  labour, 
ii.  33.  How  extended  in  proportion  to  their  fupply,  ii.  256.  The 
far  greater  part  of  them  fupplied  from  the  produce  of  other  men's 
labour,  407. 

WarSf  foreign,  the  funds  for  the  maintenance  of,  in  the  prefent  cen- 
tury, have  little  dependence  on  the  quantity  of  gold  and  filver  in  a 
nation,  iii.  159. 

—  How  fupported  by  a  nation  of  hunters,  iv.  44.  By  a  nation  of 
fhepherds,  45.  By  a  nation  of  hufbandmen,  47.  Men  of  military 
age,  what  proportion  they  bear  to  the  whole  fociety,  48.  Feudal 
wars,  how  fupported,  49.  Caufes  which  in  the  advanced  fbate  of 
focietj  rendered  it  impomble  for  thofe  who  took  the  field,  to  main- 
tain themielves,  50.  How  the  art  of  war  became  a  diftindi  profef- 
fion,  53.  Diil!n6iion  between  the  militia  and  regular  forces,  56. 
Alteration  in  the  art  of  war  produced  by  the  invention  of  fire-arms, 
57. 70«  Importance  of  difcipline,  59.  Macedonian  army,  61.  Car- 
thaginian army,  62.  Roman  army,  63.  Feudal  armies,  66,  A 
well-regulated  ftanding  army,  the  only  defence  of  a  civilized  coun- 
try, and  the  only  means  for  fpeedily  civilizing  a  barbarous  country, 
68.  The  want  of  parfimony  during  peace,  impofes  on  ftates  the 
neceffity  of  contrading  debts  to  carry  on  war,  399. 416.  Why  war 
is  agreeable  to  thofe  who  live  fecure  from  the  immediate  calamities 
of  it,  417.  Advantages  for  raifing  the  fupplies  for^  within  the  year, 
427. 

Watch  movements,  great  redu£tion  in  tlie  prices  of»  owing  to  me- 
chanical improvements,  ii.  385. 

Wealth  and  money,  fynonimous  terms,  in  popular  language,  iii.  139. 
172.    Spanifh  and  Tartarian  eflimate  of,  compared,  140. 
'         The  great  authority  conferred  by  the  poffeifion  of,  iv.  75 

Weavers f  the  profits  of,  why  necefTarily  greater  than  thofe  of  fpihners^ 
ii.77. 

Weji  Indies^  difcovered  by  Columbus,  iii.  349.  Hpw  they  obtained 
this  name,  ibid.  The  original  native  produdkions  of,  3.50.  The 
thirft  of  gold  the  obje£t  of  all  the  Spanifh  enterprifes  there,  354. 
And  of  thofe  of  every  other  European  nation,  357.  The  remotc- 
nefsof,  greatly  in  favour  of  the  European  colonies  there,  362.  The 
fugarcdionies  of  France  better  governed  than  thofe  of  Britain,  394. 

Wheat.     See  Corn, 

Window  tax  in  Britaiui  how  rated,  iv.  29Q.  T^^nds  to  reduce  houfe- 
rent,  292. 

Wind/or 
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tVmdfitr  market,  chronological  table  of  the  j)rice6  of  com  att  »•  403. 

Wine,  the  cheapnefs  oi,  would  be  a  caufe  of  fobriety,  iii.  242.  The 
carryiog  trade  in,  encoimged  by  Englifh  ilatute8»  2^5. 

IVoodi  the  price  ofy  rifes  in  proportion  as  a  country  is  cultivated, 
ii.259«  The  growth  of  young  trees  prevented  by  cattle>  260.  When 

.    the  planting  of  trees  becomes  a  profitable  employment^  ibid. 

W00I9  the  produce  of  rude  countries,  commonly  carried  to  a  diftant 
market,  ii.  360.  The  price  of,  in  England,  has  fallt^n  confiderably 
fince  the  time  of  Edward  III.  363.  Caufes  of  this  diminution  ia 
4)nce,  364.  The  pnce  of,  confiderably  reduced  in  Scotland,  by  the 
union  with  England,  369. 

— — *  Severity  of  the  laws  againft  the  exportation  of,  iii.  495.  Re- 
ftraints  upon  the  inland  commerce  of,  A97.  Reftraints  upon  the 
coafting  trade  of^  498.  Pleas  on  which  thele  reftraints  are  founded, 
499*  The  price  of  wool  depreffed  by  thefe  regulations,  500.  The 
exportation  of,  ought  to  be  allowed,  fubjed  to  a  duty,  504. 

fVoolkn  cloth,  the  pre{ent  prices  of,  compared  with  thofe  at  the  clofe 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  ii.  386.  Three  mechanical  improvementi 
introduced  in  the  manu&dure  of,  389. 
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